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COVER DESIGN by Haskell Coffin 


[Painted from life] 
glory on the name of ART SECTION, BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


America. That is the Marilyn Miller Dorothy Dickson, Maie Doro, Elise Bati! 
Dorothy McKail, Mary Miles Minter 





opinion held by William 


Lyon Phelps, Professor | THE BEST SERIAL NOVELS OF THE YEAR 
of Literature at Yale, of | 
‘ THE OLD MAID e y 
the woman who wrote (Niustrated be Achar 1. Reties by Edith Wharton 3 
| “The Old Maid,” which SOULS FOR SALE 
appears in this issue of | [Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy] by Rupert Hughes . 
The Red Book Magazine. MAMSELL E perongeiceat by George Gibbs ¢ 
be {Illustrated the Author ’ N 
Moreover, Mrs. Wharton 
has never written more THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF THE MONTH 
revealingly than in this oun conn, at dampens 
nee . | J ,ONSUL AT JA! : y 1 
remarkable story of three | ENiasnsted by Urcrett:Ahigal by Lloyd Osbourne 
women. When you have | 
) } THE EYE OF THE TEMPLE + ea , 
read it, you will under- | [Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson] by Jack Boyle 4 
stand why its author re- | OH, SUSANNA! by Gerald Beaumont ;° 
ceived the Pulitzer prize Rene ys rma nee ries ‘ 
for the finest American = Cc _— (hp by Mary Synon 
novel of last vear, “‘ The 
, : ‘ ALIBI Pe, ay 2 
Age of Innocence.” Fil aactared by ; t:. Combatal by D. F. Lewis 64 
And it is an occasion for gig otrcvingntone by Fannie Kilbourne 6: 
congratulation also that ents, TITUS COMSS BACK 
in the next issue will ap- Sainicsieanad due Miaaiaiaaraaienaal by J. Frank Davis 7; 
pear the first of a new THE HONOR OF M. LUTARDE Tr a 
series of stories by the one [Illustrated by W. B. King] by E. Phillips Oppenheim 
man capable of reading THE 24th FIGURE by James K. Hanna 33 
the heart of m od ern | [Illustrated by Ray Rohn] 
oe ¥ N N 3 N »*L , 
youth, and writing down at _ lyn te Ss by . Buckley ,: 
with great art all that he 
finds there. You will be THE BEST SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE DAY 
’ . Sak ce | re 
charmed by “ Twe Heart DON’T DESPAIR IF YOU 
That Beat As One,” for ARE NOT BEAUTIFUL by Thomas L. Masson 24 
it is by [Decoration by W. T. Benda] 


| BOOTH THIS TIME O” YEAR by Tom A. Daly 


[Decoration by Franklin Booth] 
TARKINGTON sate " 
MAKERS OF MEN by Bruce Barton 
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i READ THE SECRETS IN THIS BOOK ON 
TO YC 








FASHION ACADEMY, Studio R.R -3 
? A on ear I — <a York y 


ASHLEY HALL 3%! for girls. offering « 





iding preparation for entrance to the best women's 
leges Beautiful old estate. 4 acres, with modern 
equipment Swimming pool Northern advantages in 
vathern climate. Catalogue on request 
Mary \ ardrine McBee, M.A.. Principal, Charleston, S.C 


The Birmingham 1 School for Girts 


Sieingham, Pa. shy rouch 






wurses for girls 1 to college. ¢ 
ng pool, sleep 1 Cats ur Pp $ MOT LTON 
4.B., Headmaster; A R GRIER, President, B 15 


Birmingham, Pa 


BISHOPTHOREE MANOR 4 select scho« 


ew York and Pt lely 


















Convenient t 

“ preparatory and general courses rw 

ng course for high school graduates Secretarial work 
Individual attention. New gymnasium and swimming pool 
CLAUDE N. WYANT ‘T, Principal Bo D3 257 Bethlehem, Pa 
Noted for: Select patronage ) Se otanens pleasant social life; location 
foo — ue yn dge Mts of Atia = Stan dA B. ree 

var In music proce aay rt. dom ectence, phys 





a cabbewe a ee ie oe “= sorority ses, new —- 
sium, swimmi log and illustrated 


Address, REN AU. . Box F, Gainesville, Ga, 
Centenary Collegiate | Institute 


y 








Ag k 

iern ngs res rs equipment 
paratory certificates. General and special courses. Gateles en souuast 
DOR. ROBERT }. TREVORROW, Pres... Bor 92 Hackettstown. #4 
Colonial School ‘Rite ee gg Lae ea 


ses. ( 





lepartinent M Art 


: - 1 
Athletics miss JESSIE TRUMAN, Associate 
Principal 1535 Eighteenth Street, 8. W.. WASHINGTON, c. 


DEVEREUX TUTORING SCHOOL dizi’ 


w girls from eight to twenty who require spe 
} 


ee 35 acres. It es fro Philadelphia 


MISS DEVEREUX, Box R, Berwyn, Pa. 
Fairfax Hall 4* “va av od aug 


C ar, Ho preparatory. 1 year r Bri aduate work. Music 
me conon ‘ Expr on, S« etar 

x. Mair i ‘$475 “Cais 8 

JOHN NOBLE SWAXWELL President Feirfen ‘tall, Bo Box B, BASIC, VA. 


Gulf Park ,,,"%,, 


4A Junior College for young women. Highest scholas 
standards in classroom and stadi« Land and water 
sport. Outdoor life the whole year Wri ite for illus 
trated catalox 
Mississippi, Gulfport, Galf Park, Ko ax W 





3 zy Bg Washington scheet 
Guuston Ball 4 is. Highest standards 
in general, college won, | wry. and graduate courses 
For illustrated catalogue address 
MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal 
1908 Florida Avenue Washington, D.C. 
HOWARD SEMINARY I FOR GIRLS 


25 miles from Boston. Preparat« and General Courses 








prota | intensive course for coll ze entrance examina- 
tion. Household Economics. Strong courses in instru- 
ment il and vocal music. Horseback riding All sports 


“) pupils. Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Kendall, Principals, 30 


Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass 
A School 


The Gateway for Ciel 


A one year gg course as well as regular college 


preparatory work 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 

















Select the 
Right 
School 


If vou are having difficulty in 


making a decision, the intimate 
ind comprehensive information 
supplied by our Educational Bu 
eau is at your service. 


In order that we may most satis- 
factorily assist you in making an 
intelligent and happy selection, it 
will be necessary for you when 
Writing to give complete data 
upon the following points:— 
Type of school you wish 
— preparatory, college, 
finishing, business, tech- 
nical, art,music, dramatic, 
or summer camp. 
Location (City or State). 
3. Approximate amount 
you wish to pay per year. 
4. Exact age, and year you 
will enter school. 
5. Religion and previous 
education. 
In order that information sent 
you may be reliable, all data sup- 
plied by this Bureau is gathered 
through a personal visit to the 


school. 


School Service Department 


The Red Book Magazine 
33 West 42nd St. New York City 











SCHOOLS F FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


Mrs. Burt’s School for Tiny Tots 


An all-year boarding school where children up to 10 years 
have a Mother's care; kindergarten and primary crades, 
music, dancing; best of food; medical attention: trained 
nurse. Fees $70 to$100 a month. Mrs.M.LEWTAS ? ig’ S 
**Graylock,”’ 1124 Constant Avenue, Peekskill, 


ST. ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES ( (Episcopal) 


A MOTHER SCHOOL. One hour from New York 





Open all year. Children 3-12. Usual studies. Outdoor 
sports. ““The School that Develops Initiative.” Mrs 
W. BL STODDARD, Directress, CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 








SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 





P AND ELEMENTARY 
National Kindergarten **? (3fvcy 
35th year. Accredited. Summer term begins June 17, 
1922. Two- and three-year courses. Dormitories on 
College grounds. Write for Bulletin and Book of Views. 
REGISTRAR. 
ILLINOIs, Chicago, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Box 92. 








SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


DEVEREUX HOMESCHOOL 


For children who need special physical 
care and individual instruction. 


MISS DEVEREUX, Box R, BERWYN, PA. 





MISS WOODS SCHOOL 
For Exceptional Children 
who are unable to progress in public or private schools. 


Mollie Woods Hare, Box 166, Roslyn, Pa. 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 








PENNSYLVANIA ‘Jenkint own 
For NG 
ory? School (Inc. ) ous A 
of Philadelph Prepara 
ents s r f M. Art. ¢ 
I 3 and Science Secretaryship, Gymnastics, ee 
kK Swimming pool Large new Gymnasium. "Address 





Illinois Woman’s College 


Accredited by universities. Degrees in Liberal Arts, 
Masic, Home Economics. Special courses— Secretarial 
Physical Training, Music, Drawing and Painting. 6 
buildings. Gymnasium, Swimming, Tennis, Catalog 


Box D. Jac KSONVILLE, _ ILL. 


L ASELL SEMINARY 


t develops well-trained, healthful and 
rcef ‘€ ymanhood. H« - Economics, Mu 
-repa Vv d Secretarial C<« 


———— 
Guy M. Winslow, Principal 140 Wondlond Road. Auburndale, Mass 
Linden Fall Seminary eomeeh oom 


te I t 
Mus Art, Dx 
tk eparate or Dept 





{/ ti 
REV. F.W. STENGEL, Prin., Box 137, Lititz, Pa. (near Lancaster) 
. rW . I ¢ 8 


Lindenwood College (103.2% 
a a ars P pment ¢ wnent Tw 


ge rurse with degrees. Sp 
pe fr 
t 4 \ ms I ROEMER, | 
, St } 

THE MARY LYON SCHOOL A Country School 
in a College Town 
Preparatory for college. High scholastic standards 
Musie, Art, Languages, Home-making Sciences. Out- 
door sports including canoeing. Seven Gables—J — 0 

School W ildcliff-Graduate School Write for catal 


MR. and MRS. H. M. CRIST. Principals, Box 1532, SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Miss C. E. Mason’s S°°§crGinis 





one ae Lag ry New York 
Upper School tor girls 1 
er Sch for g All departments Vocatic ] train 
z phasize ns er School. Preparation for leading 
I idress Miss C, Fr. . Leck Box 960 





mn o : , FOR GIRLS. 
National Park Seminary adh eee 
Suburbs, fundamentals of College Training in 2-year 
Diploma Course, also strong Preparatory Department 
Home Economies, Arts and Crafts, Music, Painting 
Dramatic Art. 85-acre Campus, 32 Buildings. James E 
Ament, LL. 0. President. Address Registrar, Box 195, Forest Gien, Maryland. 
e wer For Young Women. 





| The Scudder School Day and Boarding 


7 buildings: 200 students. Unusual practical courses 

1) Preparatory and General 2) Domestie Science. 3 
Secretarial 4) Social Welfare and Community Service 
Gymnasium, swimming, ete. Address Miss R. B. Scudder 
New York City, 244 West 72d Street, at Riverside Drive 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years 
Academy, Music, Art Expression, Home Economics, 
Secretarial and Teachers Courses. 35 acres, 8 buildings 
70th year. Separate building for list and 2nd year 
wademic students. Catalog Rev. Wm. P. McKee, 
Dean, Box 653, Mt. Carroll. 11 
RESIDENCE AND C HAPERONAGE 
FOR GIRLS 
An attractive home life for a sma!! number. Individua 
eare and attention. 
Mrs. Christine Smith and Miss Fanny J. Gray 
pence's School, Nesident Dept 
th Avenue New York City 





Late of Miss 
The Wyoming, 55th Stree tand 7 


Southern Seminary tor Girls and Young Women 








1s Valley = Ss... nee 


In Bl 
iome lite. College Pr 








Nat al B 

paratory Finishin Art, Domestic Science 

Business, et Students from n of U.S. and outside 

os minended by Bishop J. H. Vincent, Chicago. Rat ‘$525 
»x 2, Bue \ sta, Va 


Thirty-sev 
Starrett School for Girls T5""3<" 
Academic, college preparatory and special courses, co-oper- 
ative with University of Chicago. Prepares for college. A 
Home School in elegant, fireproof building. Located in one 
of Chicago's finest residential districts. Enter now 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 4932 Lake Park Ave., Pox 24 


Sullins College for Girls and Y oung Women 
New buildings, every room has bath attached. Gym 
nasium, Swimming Pool, Outdoor Sports.. Stundard 
High School and Junior College Courses. Music, Art 
Expression and Domestic Science. Secretaria] Courses 

Write for cataloque and views 


s ] te from 40 stat 
W.E. MARTIN, Ph.D., Pres., Box E BRIS ot. va. 





Virginia College for Young Women goatore va 

In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beaut 

Flective, Preparatory and full Junior College courses 

Music, Art. Expression. Domestic Science 
Address MATTIE P. HARRIS, Presiden 

Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vic Vice- "Preside nt 


The Washington School 
for Secretaries 


Natural ability is often unrecognized until efficient 
training gives it force. Then it becomes valuable. 
Glover Buildi Washington, D. C. 











If you do not find the school you wish listed in these 


pages, Write: The Director Schoo! Department 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 
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__ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 


_SUMMER cames 





Blackstone Military Academy | 


sllege Preparatory and home school for boys in healthful Pied- 





mt section of Virginia Unit of Reserve Officers’ Training 
rps. New buildings and complete gymnasium Full com- 

s. Tuitio n $525.00. For gue address 
cou. . ‘s. LIGON, Pi President. Va. 





Drawer C-28 


New Jersey, Bordentown-on- -the- Del: aware. 





Thorough 
Bordentown Military Institute reparion 
" ege or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, indi- 
al atte on Boys taught hew to study. Military ——— 
pervised athletics. 38th vear. For catalogue, addres 
Col r. D. LANDON, ANDON, Principal and Comm: dei 











Carolina Military-Naval Academy | 


“In the Land of the Sky’”’ 
\ Gentleman’s School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 
‘or catalogue, address 


THE ACADEMY, HENDERSONVILLE, N. C 

CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 
85th year. College Preparatory, Business, Junior 
courses. Separate modern building for boys under 13 








vears. Healthful country location, Military Training 
Terms, $400. Boys taucht how to learn, how to labor, 
how to live. Box 18, NEW BI OOMFIEL D, PA 





Castle Heights Mili taryA cadem ry 


Best equipped private boys’ school in South. 
herp eps Department under U. 8. Govt. Eleven 
nildings. Certificate privilege. For catalog address 
CASTLE HEIGHTS, Box 114, LEBANON, TENNESSEE 
Col. C. M. Mathis, President 


The Citade Rated by War 


Founded 1842 


Dept. as “Distinguished Mili- 
tary College.” Engineering, Scientific, Liberal Arts 
ourses. 80 acre campus. Present improvements costing 
nearly $1,000,000. Catalog. Address 


Col. Oo. J. BOND, _Supt., Charleston, S. C. 


The Columbia Military Academy 


Built by the U. 8. Government. Half-million dollar 
plant. 67 - re campus, athletic fields, splendid equip- 
ment. R. T. C. under direction U, 8. Army officer 


Junior se neal for small boys. Catalog 


THE Ci col UMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 500, Columbia, Tennessee 








Culver Military Academy 
Catalog describes famous Culver military system. 
Write forit. 500-acre campus on Lake Maxiukuckee. A 
few vacancies usually available after Christmas. Address 


THE DEAN’S OFFICE, CULVER, IND. 


DEVEREUX TUTORING SCHOOL £8: 


BOYS 
Formerly Acerwood Tutoring School 


FOR BOYS FROM EIGHT TO EWENTY WHO REQUIRE 
SPECIAL INSTRUC 





PENNSYLVANIA 


BOX R, DEVON 





RGINIA 


Fishburne iy Sena oe oon 


n. Resulttul mi R.O 1 r und 
42nd yi ir fhreproot eq 
‘ Bes pom ng encai 













poe 1 


averns 
Maj. 


mee « 


all talog 
Mona AN i. He DG INs, Prin. Bo x 420, 





Franklin and Marshall Academy 
Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical Schools. 
Complete modern Equipment and good Physical Train- 
ng Department. Old established School on basis allow- 
ng moderate terme, Catalogue on request. Address 
E, M. Hartman, Principal, Box 410, Lancaster, Pa. 


FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 

For 90 selectyoung boys. Just enough o)the military 
raining to inculcate habits of obedience, promptness, or- 
jerliness and self-reliance. Study and play carefully 
supervised. One teacher to 10 boys ‘The school with 
the rsonal touch.” 
Major CHARLES M. Duncan, Box 


Georgia Military ote y 


Winter Session, 9 months, College Park, Ga., 
summer Session in camp, 2 months, Hendersonville, N.C. 
Catalog on Application. 


Col. J. C. WOODWARD, President 





pe 


318, Freehold, 








KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL 


hool ae 


— year opens Sept. 


ae 





ry S 





Supe Y nletic EF 
cou. ¥. Ps JOHNSTON, 754Third Street, Boonville, Mo. 





CKY, Lyndon. 


Kentucky Military Institute 


KENT 





th a Winter Home in Florida. th year 
ory. Rated Honor School by U.S. War Best: R.O.T.C. 
arly registration necessary. Address 


The Headmaster for catalog 





KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


res for college or technical schools. High, healthful location. 
Ity of experts. Individual attention through Preceptorial 
Al 1 indoer and outdoor sports under competent instructors. 

nn m with swimming pool. Address 


Or. A. w | WILSON, ir., Pres., Box 842, Saitsburg, Pa. 


| 
| 
| 





LY Bk mivitary 
«an DAYTON, OHI 


INSTITUTE 
Box! | 
Cor Onvow Gaarr Brown | 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 








Apply Now 
1 is admittedly no sum- 


mer vacation which offers a 


| more healthful and all-round 
good time than a summer camp. 
But select your camp wisely and 
make your application early, for 
there are far fewer reliable camps 
than there are eager campers 
Be like the early bird;— and 
write us if we can be of assistance 
We know camps because we have 
investigated them 
Apply, without charge, to 
The School Director 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42d Street 
New York City 








| WENTWORTH 
— MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
Lexington, Missouri 
43 Miles from Kansas City 


A high grade Preparatory School for 
boys of good character. Accredited by 
colleges. Men teachers who understand 
the viewpointof the boy and lead rather 
than drive. Largest mse in Mis- 
souri. Swimming Pool ennis Courts 
Three Athletic fields. Separate Lower 
School offers exceptional advantages 
for younger boys. For catalog, address: 
COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 
182 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 











—— 





Saint John’s School, Manlius. College Preparatoryand 


sh Among the hills. 11 miles from Syracuse 
Military plete equipment. Well-ordered athletics 
ness course, Junior School. New boys received in mid- 
year. Summer Camp July-August 

GEN. WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres., Box 93, Manlius. N.Y 


| Missouri Military Academy 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training 
Kquipment ond faculty exceptional. For catalogue address 


Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 124, Mexico, Missouri 


Fran y PARK ronan ACADEMY 


tally 
Kdu te 


strony fa 
dy, mind 


Ity pers 
nd char 

















Bt 


Camp Kineo 
On Long Lake, Harrison, Maine 


For boys 7 to 15 inclusive who can afford to pay 


t fair price for exceptional advantages. Kineo's 
| wide range of activities is in charge of mature men 
Sports and hobbies every virile boy loves — all at 
their best. Horsemanship, swimming, water sports 
in variety 
Mountain trips, ocean cruises, handi- 
craft in wood and metal; electricity, 
auto and motor boat schools. Safe- 


guards everywhere. 
Safe comradeship. 
references. Address 


Irving R. McColl, Hotel McAlpin, New York City 


Camp comforts 
State age, Give 





Country st urroundings V tional te 
rate Junior Schoo H D 
MORGAN PARK, CHIC AGO BOX 
| Northwestern Military & Naval Academy 
A virile American preparatory school! for boys of char 
acter. Operates on self-government principles, honor 
ideals. Limited to 200. 70 miles from Chicago. Cata- 


log shows peculiar advantages. Address 
COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., LAKE GENEVA, WIS. 
Ohio Military Institute 
Righ, beautiful location. Military drill sabordinate 
to academic work. zower school for younger bov« 
Certificates admit to colleges, Athletics, 
\ HENSHAW, Superintendent. 


N 
Box 27 (near C Cincinnati 


On10, College Hill, 


Palo Alto Military Academy 


A pie! Military Academy, exclusive 


out 


pine f 





m 12 months in the year 
thei «lye sd ae I I 





“SWIMMING SUMMER ( “AMP 
CoOL. R. P. KELLY, SUPER! e KELLY, ‘SUPERINTENDENT. Box R, Palo Alto, Cal. 








CAMP * VEGA 


CHARLESTON LAKE, ONTARIO, CANADA 
iniy 12 hours from New York City) 

A satisfied ‘aie nt is our biggest asset. Judge 
John W. Queen says, “I selected Camp Vega 
for my son because from my interviews with you, 
I was satisfied that you were a real companion— 
leader of boys and that your choice of councilors 
would be of the same type. I was not mistaken.” 
wrmation, writ 


ite 
WILLIAM R. HAZEL, "16 ‘West 47th Street, New York City 


For the all-around education 
PEDDIE, of manly boys Athietie 
| sports. 60-acre campus. Pre- 

pares for college and business life Moderate tes 


Lower School for boys from 11 to 14. 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, Headmaster, Box 3-F, HIGHTSTOWN, N. J. 


Pennsylvania Military College 
INFANTRY CAVALRY ARTILLERY 
Grants Degrees: Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Com- 
merce and Finance. Preparatory Division and separate 

Junior School for boys from twelve to fifteen 
Col. Charles E. Hyatt, Box 128, Chester, Pa 


PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 











CAMP POK-O’-MOONSHINE 
FOR BOYS 8 to 17 
Adirondacks on beautiful Long Pond 
woodland. Boys divided into five 
according to ages. Charges 
include all R. R. fares, trips, 'aundry and two 
hours of tutoring daily. One of the Oldest and Best. 
Address DR. C. A. ROBINSON, Principal 
Box R3, Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill, N. Y. 


In the 
300 acres of 
separate groups 





Established in 1867. A national school Boys from 
17 states and foreign countries Officers detailed 
from Ss. rmy R. O. T. C. und Naval Units 


Prepares for college or business. $60,000 in improve 
ments recently, Catalog. Rev. WALTER MITCHELL, 
D D., Box P, CHARLESTON. SOUTH CAROLINA 


RANDOLPH- MACON AC. ADEMY ( ae 





A Branch of the R: h 

f Virginia. $200.0 0 Equipme Prepa or ( ege or Scien 
tific Schools. MILITARY “TRAINING. , nd 
Athletics. $450. 30th session opened September Address 


| CHAS. L. MELTON, A. M., Princ., Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 











BOB WHITE FOR BOYS UNDER 15 
anc 
Camp and farm 
Boston. 
Rape 


Horseback Rides thru woodland trails. Hikes 
Gypsy Trips. Swimming, Boating. 
life combined. One hour's drive from 
Leaders trained in Progressive Education 


C. Hitt, Mrs. Sara B. Hayes, Ashland, Mass 








CAMP COLLIE 


Adirondacks 


A Wilderness Estate of 200 Acres on Raquette Lake 


Montessori School of Natural Development 
620 Riverside Drive, New York City 


For Girls in the 





MINNESOTA, Cass Lake 


KAWAJIWIN i, Ac a for girls among the pines on famous Star 
All land and water sports; screened 
po “4 for sleepi ng caeainnet ae. " wae cances; canoe trips; wonderful 
Only_extras, French and tutoring. Seventh season, June 17 to 
For ilustensed book, address 
MIss WINNIFRED SCHUREMA 
1780 Lyndale Avenue South, Minneapolis, \ “Minnesot: a. 


WETOMACHEK CAMPS FOR Gl 


WISCONSIN 
the mauage ment 


To of 
THE CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUC ATION 
Junior and Senior Camps. July and August. For girlsages 9 to2 
A strong force of trained cor a. erences required. Write for booklet. 


Registrar, Box R, 5026 Gi d Ave., Chi mm. 





pom 26. 











. POWERS LAKE | 


The Raymond Riordon School 





On Chodikee Lake, Highland, Ulster Co., N.Y. 
College Preparatory — Extensive Industrial Activity — 
Individual Development. BOOKLET IF DESIRED. 

Amulitary academy of 
RIVERSIDE the highest grade, tift 

miles north of Atlanta 
In Blue Ridge foothills. Personal supervision, Com- 


pulsory Gymnasium Work. R. O. T. ©. unit. Individual 
instruction; all athletics, For catalogue address 


RIVERSIDE, Box R, Gainesville, Georgia 


ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY 


Pe -rpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Americanism 
of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor life; progressive 
curriculum. Fits boys for leadership. Unusual advisory 
board. Write to JOHN K. CARRINGTON, Headmaster 
for Catalog. West Englewood, N. 3° 


Rutgers Preparatory School |7>th year. 


High stand- 
ards, Complete equipment. Al] athletics. Refined 
home life. Graduates successful in leading colleges 


Write for catalogue stating boy's age and aim. 


| William P. Kelly, Box 133, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE’S SCHOOL SECTION 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR | BOYS 


New York Military Academy 




















A SCHOOL OF DISTIN« TION 
CORNWALL ON HuDsON For CAaTaLoour Wri ETO 
New York THe Vr T 
Shattuck School (Episcopal 
4 achoo! that knows boy physic ind mental need 

+ nono foe best colleges or busines All athlet 

Military ‘ith yea Vacancies for boys of 14-1 
ea Address BOX hk. FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
7 W rsconsin, Waukesha County, Delafield 


St. John’s Military Academy The American 


ah 


Kminone! titted poe tretning American boys 

vlastic and milita instruction. Situated on | h 
wall-dveine d ground, in Waukesha County Lake region 

Catalouue Box 16-4 
Staunton Military Academy 
] pr t | t } t t 
kis r } rsit ( e A rl 
ne ‘ . 
ges $60 


$ For ¥ 
coL THOS. i. RUSSELL, B S., Pres., Box R, Kable Station, STAUNTON, VA 





Swarthmore Preparatory School t 





Prepares for college fe wor Ne 
“A Man-Making Sct nd 108 irn tl secret of n 
notable and continues uceess in training boys Sepa 
rate Junior Department for bo 10 to 1 


~ uate F. 1 TOMLINSON, M.A., Headmaster, Box 18, SWARTHMORE, PA 


‘TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Box 


182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 











You owe it to society, yourself, and your boy t hoos 

with utmost care the school which will help r ould him 
Military Institute is “The South's Best Known 

Milita School Our catalog will help you to choose 

wisely Write 

Western Military Academy 

Car ty 1 ann e before } 

re n Ie casa oot Legereobaeort ty ate iber, 1 Early 

pplication is advised. COL. G. D. FATON t 

MAJ. R. L. JACKSON, Prin., ILLINOIS, ALTON, B 

250 Boys 


22 Teachers 


engineering 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


Strictly preparatory for college or 
School. Junior School for young boys. For catalog 
address THE REGISTRAR, G. D. CHuRCH, M. A 
S. F. Homes, M. A., Principal, WORCESTER, MASS 


CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL 





Ferris Institute 


No entrance examinations. Expenses low. Courses in 


Accounting, Pharmacy, Normal work, College Prepar- 
atory, Telegraphy and Shorthz und. Write for catelog. 
W. N. FERRIS, Pres., Big Rapids, Mich. 





THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S 
School Service Department will help 
solve the problem of your child’s future 
tre cman. See announcement on pageo 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 
Founded 


Burdett College, Boston, Mass. *7'333 


Iwo-year resident courses (college grade): Business Ad 
ministration; Accounting; Secretarial A training for 
young men and women leading to executive positions 
Graduates in demand. Sead (or special catalog to J.D. Smith 











Bryant & Stratton Business College 
65th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 
up. Address principal for catalog. 


BOX R, 116 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








Eastman School of Business ‘. he 
ier 1 S siness ( wough train ing ne 
ness purs iting Bs king, ¢ 1 € ecret 
and Tea rses Both sexes. Has i r 
success uen. Ope ll year. ter an " < 
NEW YORK, Poughkeepsie, Box 646. C. C. GAINES 














PEIRCE 
SCHOOL: 


BUSINESS 
ON 


It is a significant fact that within ten years 
after graduation, the majority of Peirce 
graduates are successfully conducting busi- 
nesses 48 executives or owners. 

COURSES OF STUDY: 


Business Administration (two years) — Accounting 
(two years)—General Business (one year )—Secre- 
tarial (one to two years) —Salesmanship (one year) 
— Teacher Training (one to two years) — Steno- 
graphic (six to nine me a 


Write for 57th Year B 
PINE STREET, WEST OF BROAD. , PHILADE LPHIA 














CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC, SCHOOLS OF ORATORY ANDO DRAMATIC ARTS _ 








American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in Amer- 
ica. Connected with Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. 
For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY 
177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N. Y. 























American Conservatory 





70's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
enson All branches of Music taught Dormitor 
Students may enter now, Apply for 





dations 
‘ \ddress 


! 


John J. Hattstaedt, Pres.. 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago 1 
— Arts Conservatory (Inc.) 

All brat hes = Music and Dramatic Art. Write for 
free ilo ter now. Weown our dormito ind 


ki 
studios ~ Be sutifully located—epposite Lake Shore Drive 


IHinois, Chicago, 1160 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 43. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY—CHICAGO “ 


AN perenne Gen ag? NATIONAL PROMINENCE 





teaching " SIC, Languages, Dancing. Eighty 
pecial t ursen. “es A. ac me rs and so! rloists, le aC 
FRE E Mas TE R SCHOOL We own or jormitorie tNOW 


chon 
VRITE FOR SU MMI R SE 'SSION PROSP Fé ‘TUS 
R. B., ‘839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


} 


I nded 1 by Clara Baur Faculty of International rey 
Every branch of musical training. Residence Dept. 
I tiful grounds Sth year opened Sept. 6th. For circular 


Directress. 
and Oak Street 


ress BERTHA BAUR, 
OHIO. CINCINNATI, Highland Avenue 





SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 





Secretarial 


Three Months’ Course; Students 
subject to probation; Graduates registered. 


The New York School of Secretaries 








| Dept. R-3, 4200 Grand © Grand Boulevard, Chicago, Ulinois 


SCHOOLS — Est. 20 O Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 


ALVIENE 


Fach 








department a large schoo! in 


itee! Academic, Technical and DRAMATIC 
Practical Training. Students’ School STAGE 
heatre and Stock Co. Afford New PLA 
York Appearances. Write for cata- Puoro- ¥ 
logue. mentioning stady desired AND 
DANCE ARTS 


R. C. IRWIN, Secretary 
43 W. 72nd St.. betwoon B way and Central Park West. New York 

, , : aaa 7 eee aa a : 7 
Combs Conservatory of Music 
jndvideat (petenetion. All bran. vches theoretical = j 
ng Pub rmance. Degrees conferrec 


IR. ns with "a Dormi tories for women Inctruction 
the year or | 


Gilbert Raynolds 1s Combs, Dieser, Box R, Broad & Reed Sts., Philadelphia 
Detroit Conservatory of Music 








ear 
apr lud 








48th year. Finest Conservatory in the West. Students 
may ente t any time Depart ments — Piano, Voice 
Violin, O 1, Theory. Publ School Musie and Draw 
ing, ete. Di pie ymas and Degrees conferred. Address 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART F"i Dsmroos 


to x 
Acidre 


1 20 Chenemnet de Avene, N. Y. CITY 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music 





Special advantages for those who look forward 
to Concert and Educational work. All Instrumental 
Voeal, Dramatic Art. et« Graduates filling highest 
places available in America. Distinguished facult 


Address, THE REGISTRAR, 15 DeWitt Park, ithaca, N.Y. 


Louisville Conservatory of Music, Inc. 
( res for Te esny “3 he po a - poh 
I f Noted Artists 


J Ww. McCLAIN,  Pres., 242 W. | W. Broadway, LOUISVILLE, KY 


MISS TOWNSENDS STUDIO 
of Expr SS10N and Dramatic. {rt 


Individual Instruction 0 school 
IS GRAMERCY PARK NEW YORK CITY 









“SCHOOLS | OF F PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


AMERICAN COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Co-educational. Two and three year courses. Also dexr 
course. Graduate placing bureau. Catalog. Addre 











Th Chicago Normal School “tocsnon 
e leago Norma 001 enucation 
Women Fst a blished 1993. Summer School June 
26-Aug. 5. Apply now. Strong Faculty of experienced 
teachers and splendid dormitory for out-of-town students 
2-year Normal C ourse. REGISTRAR. 


For 











Canadian Pacific Building | ILL INoIs. C hicago. 5026 Greenwood Avenue. Box 2% 
, Th Sar Sch for Physical 
Madison Avenue, 43d-44th Streets : 
New York, N.Y. e gent 001 Education 
: Established 1881 ae on Waa 
Write for Pager Vanderbilt 4039 D. A. SARGENT - SARGENT 
Palace: tesa — sanienaedl Cambridge 38, a al 
ad nae a aaa HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 

1 — — ‘ 
Training School for Nurses | NURSING i 


RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL 


One of the largest, best equipped hospitals in 
New England located in spacious park. 
credited course. Exceptional advantages for 
training in all departments. Entrance require 
ment—2 years High School, or, equivalent. 

8 hour day. Attractive nurses home. Unusual 
cultural and recreational advantages. Ample 
illowance. 


New Class Enters 


AC- 


April Ist. Apply immediately to 














Superintendent of Training School. Accredited. 3 yr. course. Requirements: good health 
. . age 19-35, good character, high school diploma or its 
Rhode Island Hospital, Providence, R.1. equivalent text books, uniforms, maintenance and 
ree re eer ee a _——— =as | monthly allowance. Separate home for enon Address 
ig ee ~Q Pa.» Niaipcac Michael Reese | SUPT., Box 16, 2814 Ellis Ave., CHICAG(¢ 
rraining School for Nurses ficpach Reese : : 
credited 3-year course. Entrance Requirements: Physi- If you do not find the school you wish or in these 
eal fitness, 4 years’ High School or its equivalent. Text- pages, write: The Director, School Department, 
books, uniforms, room, board and monthly allowance 
during training Apply to Miss Josephine McLeod, A.B., THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
R.N. Dept. 103. MICHARL REESE Hospitat, Chicago. Ill 33 West 42nd Street New York City 


Professional training in shortest time 
in refined and beautiful surroundings. | 
2% years accredited course. 8 hour day. Monthly 
allowance. 2 years’ high school required for 
entrance. Scholarship for Teachers’ College. 


| United Hospital Training School 


>1 





Port Chester, N. Y. 








HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL 
OF CHICAGO 


Nurses’ Training Schoo 











SCHOOL OF NURSING 
THE STATEN ISLAND HOSPITAL 


Three year general hospital course 
Maintenance -— allowance 
Staten Island W YORK CITY, N. Y, 


























ae ] 
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MISCELLANEOUS 








Learn Photography 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the 
untry await men and women who prepare them- 
selves now. For 26 years we have successfully taught 


Photography, Photo-Engraving 


and ree-Color Work 
a wn $35 to $1004 We assist them 
to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
urself for an advanced position at better pay 
erms easy; living inexpensive. L argest and best 
school cf its kind. Write for catalog 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box RB, 777 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Illinois 











Ham35-125aNk 


Your Opportunity in 
MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


Ambitious men of all ages can 
rise above small-salaried positions 
into this profession of unlimited 
possibilities. Taught by actual 
practice—day or evening. Three 
month’s course. Modern 
No previous knowledge or experience 





laboratories. 


required. No charge for tools or equipment. 
The men we train are in demand. Established 
30 years. Catalog free (40 pages). 


Address your inquiry to Dept. 8 


Mey 


nooLS 
BODEE ‘*ecnanicat DENTISTRY 
nae YORK PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 
136 W.52 St. 15 UWano Wainut Sts. (5 Fletbush Ave 





“The Service Schooi”’ 
te, condensed, thorough 
“and practical courses in: 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (2-¥r.) DRAFTENG (6-Mos.) 
WECHANICAR ENGINEKRING (2-Yr.) AUTOMOBILE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION(1-¥r.) COURSES. (16 wks.) 


Courses arranged to meet the needs of those 
with Common School or High School Training. 





h 





antages ar Experts for Instructors, 
nde rn buildings and equipme: 


population, ausveunded by magni ‘fie ent moun- 
tains. Enroll at any time. 


free catalog. 


Teach Your Child at Home by Our Novel Plan 
and give him practically the same educa- 
tional advantages he would have were he in 
attendance at the best private day school. 

Write, Calvert School, 9 Chase St., Baltimore, Md 

n SCHOOLS 

Free Information 21 couteces 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 

Chicago, Illinois 
___ TEACHERS’ AGENCIES es 


Cask Teachers’ Agency 


ae 


Vrite for 


Reading, Pa. 




















EACH OFFICE HAS HE RECORDS OF ALL 
WRITE THE NEAREST 
Chicago. New York, Baltimore, Kansas City, Mo 


Minneapolis, Spokane, Wash., Los Angeles, Columbus. O 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Est. 1906. Positions for teachers and teachers for posi- 
tions, in private or public schools, secondary schools, col- 





eges and universities. Branch offices maintained at 
911-12 Broadway Bidg., Portland, Oregon, and 722 


StahIman Blidg., Nashville. Tennessee. 
PAUL YATES, Mgr., 620 S, Michiga: 


VOCATIONAL | 
' SCHOOLS 


Training for a business or profession 
is important. If you will write tothe 
I! School Service Department, THE RED 
|} Book Macazine, 33 W. 42nd St., 
| New York City, stating what kind of 
training you wish, your age, and the 
localityin which you prefer the school, 


Address 
ve., Chicago, Ill. 























| 
| 
| 


] 
| ‘ : 2 
i you will receive valuable advice. 

















Adve ertising 


Small classes- 





A FEW POINTS 


In Your Favor: 
individual attention. 


Large free clinic, giving students necessary actual experience. 


Salesmanship and X-ray Courses, with no 


additional charge. 
Palmer Method taught from Palmer text-books. 


Graduates 


placed 


in productive localities and furnished 


| : —" proven advertising service, free. 


STUDYING AND LiIviING ;.“"4: 


CONDITIONS ARE IDEAL 





| oa Write for Catalog Today ! 


BRILLIANT FACUL 











ELECTRICAL : ENGINEERING— 
‘|. Buss Secsenees Cowes. Crmsiens 
| ELECTRICAL eal ait —— construction 
J] SCHOOL fess ate, 90m sea eoem 
| 157 eoome okie WASHINGTON o.¢c 
| 





The New York 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


37 West 17th St. NEW YORK CITY 








—. : . N FEW 
Civil Engineering {) 4,75% 
‘Outdoor Training for an Outdoor Profession.” 
The Pan-American Engineering Society 
37 West 17th Street NEW YORK CITY 








of course, 


206 Dwyer Avenue 





it's a pleasure to study in San Antonio, 
far from the rigors of winter. 


TEXAS CHIROPRACTIC COLLEGE 


San Antonio, Tex. 


EXCELLENT CQOUIPMEN 


Wational College 
of Chiropractic 


—- (RESIDENTIAL) 
38 Ashland Bivd., 


Catalogue on 
Request 


> 





Chicago 


Unsurpassed facilities for 


a complete Scientific Chi- 
ropractic education. Dis- 
tinguished Faculty. Mod- 


ern and extensive labora- 


tory equipment. Large 

clinic. Gymnasium, dormitory and students 
aid dept. Chicago’s opportunity for self-help 
unlimited. Enter quarterly. 3-year term. 


14th year. 








COYNE TRADE AND ENGINEERING SCHOOL 


Electric ity in 3% months; Auto Electricity 14% months 


Drafting 3 months No need to take loner All practi- 
cal work. Open all year; enter any time. Day or even- 
ing. 23d year. Earn your way. Big new Free Catalog 


State which course. 
Chicago, Mlinois. 


Dept. 83, 39-51 E. 


Illinois St., 





(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING tauzht thor- 
qeahly. B by Tele Sreat cpporcanities. Oldest, 
lwa 


y 
low »rtunities to earn large person. 
TUTE, 20th Street, 


Catalog free. 
Vaipar: raiso, ing. 





nses 
iOGE’S INSTI 
16 
FREE to Young Men .26, 
188-page illustrated catalog tells how to learn 
Autos, Trucks, Tractors in a few weeks at 
Factory Endorsed School. WRITE TODAY. 
Michigan State Auto School, 3323 Auto Bidg., Detroit, Mich 


Es 
| 





° Our Scientific Method will stop that 


Send for free 200 page book. It tells how to = 
manently stop stammering or ee = a 
weeks’ time. A natural guara 

The Lewis School for inccamae 
36 Lewis Bidz..71-77 Adelaide St., Detroit, iL 


DO YOU STAMMER? 


Sane methods based on many successful years’ ex- 
perience and scientific research, for the correction of 
all Speech Defects, employed in the Speech Clinics at 
the Ithaca Conservatory of Music under the direction of 
DR. FREDERICK MARTIN 
(himself once a confirmed stammerer) 

Director of Speech-Improvement, Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City. Lecturer, Post-Graduate 
Medical Hospital, New York City. Normal Courses 
for Teachers of Speech Improvement. Dormi- 
tories and complete equipment. 

MARTIN INSTITUTE FOR SPEECH CORRECTION, 415 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 





} 


TELEGRAPHY 


Be a Doctor of 
ROPRACTIC 


Earn While You Learn 


The progress of Chiropractic—the advanced 
science of treating disease by Spinal Adjustment 
--in the past few years has been phenomena). It 
has opened the door of Big Opportunity to 
thousands of ambitious men and women in every 
walk of life. 

You can quickly prepare for entrance to 
a ranks of this great profession. Build 







a big-paying practice. Become finan- 
e Clally independent. We are a strictly resi- 
dent college, offering many exclusive advantages 


rained faculty of experts. Unlimited clinical material. Hox 
pital | privileges. y ight Classes enable students 
rm their way. Enter quarterly. Write at once fo: 

FREE CATALOG outlining courses, et 
ECLECTIC COLLEGE OF CHIROPRACTIC, Inc. 
Dept. 123 81 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 








To-morrow’s Men and To-morrow’s Women 


And 


They 3 rer pwass and girls of to-day. 
Vv — is lar 


nen they will be to 
sek fi which they edu d Wr i 

chool information to THE RED BOOK MA AGA - 
ZINE’S SC HOOL SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 
33 W. Forty-second St.. NEW YORK. 


STAMMER 


st 





morre irge 














If you stammer attend no ore school till you get my large 
FREE book entitled “STAM 
vanced Natural Method of Coe bound in cloth and stamped in 
Sere goid. 


ERING, Its Origin and The Ad- 


Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE 
Larges 


copy 


“The Natural Speech Magazine." est, best equipped ana 





Sus successful school in the world for the cure of stammering, 
etuttering, etc. 


The Nort 


No sing-song or time beat. Write today. 
Western School, 2340 Grand Ave.; Milwaukee, Wis 











and become proficient in the greatest science of the age. 
study and clinical work. Three year course. 


Practical 


A diploma and degree 


of Doctor of Chiropractic granted graduates. A school of high ideals. 
Write for further information, 


THE PALMER SCHOOLof CHIROPRACTIC 
11th & BRADY STS., Davenport, lowa 
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Its a Shame for Your 
Not to Earn’10000a Year 


~When Others Do ltSoLasily 


TTULN @ farmband steps from $50 to $1,000 a month—when a 
\ fireman jumps from $60 a month to a job paying him $500 for 
two weeks’ work—when a former railway mail clerk at a yearly 
salary of $1,600 changes his job and earns $1,000 in thirty days-—and 
when hundreds of others quickly jump from small pay to magnificent 
earnings in the same way—then it's a shame for you not to earn your She summoned her fiancé to her home in 
$10.000 a year! ; the night. She sent him away «a raving 

Phere is nothing exceptional about these men. They'd tell you | maniac, loving her fiercely, yet transfixed 
that themsely es Many had been clerks, bookkeepers, mechanics. | with horror at the very thoushi of her 
Some had been policemen, farmhands, firemen. And then in one A long convalescence and blessed forget- 
He Does It swift stroke, they found themsely es making more money than they | fulness Suddenly he senses her malignant 

had ever dreamed possible. The grind of routine work—the constant | will, It leads him screaming into the dark 
struggle to obtain even a small increase—all this was left behind. | ness of the night. = j 






**A Vampire 
Soul Behind a 
Lovely Face’’ 








“Last week my earnings 


; Today they know the thrill of making big money; they are no longer Why did men love this exquisite woman 


mounted to $554.37 
this week will go over ruled by an oflice clock. There is genuine enjoyment in every hour up to the eve of the wedding, and then 


S100 FF. Woyan, Port ° : ° " ° ° a 
land. Oregon of the day, for their work is filled with real fascination. They have |, word from her, go mad? The mvster 


it 


found not only the most interesting, but the best paying branch of | grips vou—it is a mystery such as comes 
all business ; only from the pen of the greatest of my-- 
\ field that they had never dreamed of as theirs they found to be | tery writers, Conan Dovle. 
easy and uncrowded Earnings that they hagalways hoped to reach Did you know that Doyle has a book for 
and that their old jobs could never have paid, were right there in this | eyery Mood? You mav fight beside Sir 
new field waiting for them. Hundreds of others have found success | Nigel or share the business villainies o! 
the same way. You can too—let us tell you how. Kzra Girdlestone. In Fly Trap Gulch the 
fa ¥, C D ] T huge man-eating plant awaits vou; you are 
Ow ou an Oo t 0o among the Nihilists; vou are in Sassassa 
What these men have done, hundreds of others have done: | Valley with the fiend of the single eye. One 
hundreds are doing today, hundreds will do tomorrow. And you can D the world’s greatest love ‘sortes ” 
be one of them! For now the same opportunity that put these men gat om one of the most stirring prize 











into the big money class is open to you! “ogy 

So Does He In the first place they discovered a vital fact about business. | t] a a to last you : trad er" 
They discovered that the big money is in the Selling end of business. Ae SDETION olmes stories besides — al 

beautiful volumes. If vou act at one 


“T had never earned . . 
In the second place they discovered a new and amazingly easy way 


more than $60 a month : : thev are vours 
that will make any man a salesman, no matter what job he held | ° 7 : ; 





ast week I cleared 
$500 and this week fore 
$218." — George, W.  Yefor - bee 97 Hours and Hours of 
 cenink: CihtaiaemnT tie. Salesmen are the very life blood of any concern—upon them de- 
Okla pends the amount of profits made. The men who can put a product COMPLETE Pleasure 


on the market and boost its sales are absolutely indispensable. No STORIES 
wonder that man for man Salesmen receive the highest pay. For the in the works of 


men who are Viasters of Salesmanship—there is practically no limit 8 LONG 
to their earnings. Some receive almost fabulous amounts. And yt 
that is how these men and hundreds of others like them found the NOVELS 7 | 


way to their present handsome incomes. They are all Master G 


Salesmen now! an oe . qc The Master Tales of 
Yet previously they had no idea of becoming Salesmen. If you E R Mystery, in 3 volumes é 


had told them success awaited them in the field of Selling, they would 














- : mong e mys stories that have bec ( 

have laughed at you. They would have told you that it was absurd | Among all the mystery stories that have be 

: Ps > tar . ‘ written, these thirty-eight will live: Anna Katherine I 

to think of it—for they had ney er sold a dime's worth of goods in | Green's “Room No. 3;" Frank R. Stockton’s “Thre 1, 

their lives!) Then they learned of a great organization of top-notch | Burglars;” “The Poisoned Pen,” the silent bullet 
Salesmen and Sales Managers formed for the great opportunities in | #24 the invisible ray that challenged Craig Kennedy's 

genius; the fearful “Cell Thirteen of acques ce 


And He— the field of Salesmanship and to help them to positions in the lines | Futrelle: the—but why name them all? Only b 


that most appeal to them. Step by step—in their spare time at | examining them can you appreciate them and 


ty examine all thirty-eight; dig into them and 





“The very first month home—this great organization, The National Salesmen’s Training the t l f Doyle to your heart nt n 
. . os . . . e ten volumes o ovle to yo > s conte ‘ 
ae I ae _ _ Association, took them through every phase of selling. Every under- | 3354 you must act at once; the offer is good I 
ormerty ¢ revetia . . . r . . ‘ a bl | ” ° i 
Charles Beers Win. Ling principle of salesmanship was made as simple as A-B-C, Then | as long as the two sets last. ti 
H 


lerset. Lowa as soon as they were qualified and ready, the Free Employment 
Service of this Association helped them secure good Selling positions. SEND NO MONEY— vs 
Almost before they realized it they were in the big money class. ‘ 
just the coupon a 


I REE BOOK | housands will read this offer. Some will t sie 
The two sets will 
| 


late Don't have useless regrets 


Starts You for Your $10,000 -a-Year | * ys: om for ire examination Sead vo = 
The same opportunity that has brought hundreds of others their good fortune — im 
Whether or not you have ever thought of becoming a Salesman. you m__aneaneanesesom j on 








is open lo you 
should examine the facts about the tremendous possibilities for big earnings in this DA 
fascinating field. Mail the coupon below. This will place you under no obligation P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY | 
It simply means that you | 416 West 13th Street, New York Ho 
will receive, entirely free, a sauiciabiaibie } 
. rkable illustrated t k . ’ aa es Send me on approval, charges prepaid by 1 i 
remarkable tlustrated DOOK. National Salesmen’s Training Association, Conan Doyle's works in 10 volumes, gold stamped 
“The Knight of the Grip,” Dept. 22-C, Chicago, Ill Also the three-volume set of Master Tales 0! i ror 
and the personal stories of : : Mystery bound in cloth. If 1 keep the books 
A d men in every part of the I simply want to see the facts. Send me. free. your | will remit $1.00 within a week and $2.00 a mo i 
n He— country who today are en- Beek on Salesmanship and Proof that I can become a for twelve months for the Conan Doyle set 01 | = 
oying splendid suc = i Master Salesman Also send list of lines with open- and retain the Master Tales of Mystery set w 
“After , li t i ‘ “ yt q fiftees ings for Salesmen out charge. Otherwise I will, within a week, retu | Ly 
e spending en earning tive, ten and titteen ad : both sets at your expense | 
years in the railway times as much money as | If 
mail service at salaries ever before. It's a shame Name i Sa 
ranging from $900 to for you not to make big Vame Sm 
$1,600 a year I decided money when others do it so | j 
it was necessary for me easily! Make a start now Address Om 
to make a change for your $10,000 Year. Mail | 1ddress. so i al RA | (his 
My earnings during the coupon at once to The . Bol 
7 : . i. = Cily Slale 200 
past thirty days were National Salesmen’'s Train- : a Occupation N 
more than $1,000."— ing Association, Dept. 22-C, ° 
seen eee —_—“_E a oe be In 


W. Hartle, Chicago, Il. Chicago, Il 
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Suppose [his 


> 
vel 


erything is ready for the ceremony. 
the lergvman has arrived. 


mirror 


you have received 


W hat would you do? 


the finest 


the incident completely? 


Ignore 


And Then After the Ceremony— . wa) 


you acknowledge the 


Hov would 
t of the 


LO st 


lation guests? 
thing 
father? Do vou know just how 
the reception, and the wedding 
4 And the ecards of thanks, the 
cards, the announcements—do 
i | ww how to word them and when to 
ulthem? 
vedding day is the happiest day of 
an mans, anv womans But one 
blunder, one little unexpected mistake 
and that one 
ng 
shame 


life 
life 
happiest dav becomes so 
ind miserable that it 
the cheek whenever one 


humiliat brings a 
Liush of 
thinks ol 

Perhaps vou do not realize how many im- 
portant little things enter into the planning 
and preparing of wedding receptions, 
wedding ceremonies. There are so many 
opportunities for mistakes, so many chances 
to do the wrong thing. One must know 
absolutely, before venturing upon im- 
portant an affair as a wedding, just what 
is right to do and say and wear. 


to 


SO 


Were These Embarrassing 
Moments Ever Yours? 


Did you ever overturn a cup of coffee on 
your hostess’ table linen? If you did, you 
know what an embarrassing moment it was. 
Did vou know what to do, what to say? 
Should you have overlooked it? Should 
vou have excused vourself to the hostess? 
Should you have made an apology to all the 
company? If vou knew the right thing to 
do and say there would have been no em- 
barrassment, no confusion. 

And suppose your engagement were sud- 
denly broken. Would you return the en- 
gagement ring? Would you send back any 
letters?) Would you announce the broken 
engagement to your friends and relatives? 
If a wedding date has been set and invita- 
tions issued, how would you recall them? 
How would you explain the broken engage- 
ment to those who had been invited? 

Every day certain unexpected conditions 
arise, certain awkward and difficult cireum- 
stances present themselves. To be able to 
meet them calmly, without being embar- 
rassed or confused, is to win the admiration 
and of all those with whom you 
come inte contact. 


respect 


How Do You Introduce People? 


If a friend visited you, how would you in- 
troduce her to your parents? Would vou 
** Vother, I'd like you to meet Miss 
‘or ‘‘ Miss Smith, I'd like you to meet 
my mother?” 

If an elderly uncle were present would you 
say, “Wr. Jones, meet Miss Smith,”’ or “Miss 
Smith, meet Mr. Jones’? And when Bobby 
comes running in, would you say, “Bobby, 
this is Miss Smith,” or ‘‘ Miss Smith, this ts 
Bobby?” 

Now let us pretend that you are the one 
being introduced. Do you know the correct 


sav, 
Smith, 


You are taking 
when a messenger arrives with a gift. 
(nd it is from some one 
Would you immediately send a telegi 
Would vou write a personal letter offering 
you just send an ordinary ecard of thanks a few days after the wedding? 


ceon- 
What would be 
to vour husband, to his 





\ll the guests are assembled. Even 
your last hasty glance in the 


It is an elaborate gift, one of 


you have not invited! 
im of thanks? 
Would 
W ould 


an apology or an excuse? 


acknowledge the intro- 
Would you remain seated 


to 
duction? 
upon being presented to a gentle- 
man, or would you rise? Would 
offer your hand in etil 

Would you use any 
‘Pleased to meet 


‘Glad 


you greeting? 
of these terms, 
‘How do 


99 
you 


you,” 


u do, to know 


Mistakes Made At 


the Dance 








r ften mu make istakes In 
illroom that condemn 1 as 
L perso! i ci liture ind = bree 
« i t tT Ke ‘ 
ot cious nistakes that 
ze \y ure naking-—t 
in and w al that ballroom 
them, and labels you immediately 





ith, ordinary 


Let us see what you know about the 
etiquette of ballrooms If you were 
not asked to dance, do you know how 
to avoid being a _ wallflower? Do you 
know how many times etiquette allows 
you to dance with one partner? Do 
you know whether or not it is correct, in 
good society, to wander away from the _ ballroor 
with a fiance? 

Or if you are a gentleman, do you know how 
to ask a lady to dance, and how to take leave of 
her when the music ceases? Do you know the 
right dancing positions? Do you know hat to 
do and say if a young lady refuses to dance? 

The ballroom is an ideal place to impress by 
one’s culture and delicacy It is here that the 
woman is judged as charming or awkward, and the 


gentleman is judged as well-groomed or hopelessly 


incultured. 


The Book of Etiquette in 
Two-volumes 


We all know that it is the first impression that 











counts The people who meet us and see us everv 
day judge us by our outward arance, our 
actions, our manners. They do not wait until they 
know us before they judge whether we are fine or 
coarse, cultured or common-piace They 1dge 
by their first impressions of us— and first impres- 
sions are always lasting. 

Then if you want to enter the world of good 
ociety, if you want to enjoy the company of brilliant 
nen and women, you must make these first impres- 
sions pertect You must be able to do and say and 
wear at all times, under all conditions, the thing 
that is absolutely correct You must know how 


You must know 


t6 enter a room and how to leave it 





how to offer a seat, and how to accept it. \ nust 
know how to make introductions and how to acknowl- 
edge them You must know how to meet the most 
perplexing and embarrassing circumstances with 


guiet dignity, 
and confused. 


and poise instead of becoming flustered 


If you can do these things, if you know the ules 
of correct conduct—of etiquette—the world will 
recognize you as a lady, a gentleman, and treat you 


accordingly 

And that’s just what the famous Book of Etiquette 
teaches you the right thing to do and say 
on all occasions, at all times! It solves tl 
that puzzling 
dispels doubt, makes you perfect in the 
art of etiquette 3v knowing and understanding 
its wealth of valuable information, it brings you 
dignity, poise, refinement—it prepares you to meet 


does ind 
wear 
problems 
mistakes, 


have been you, corrects 
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/ if 
the highest oclet une com espect wherever 
you happen to be 
SENT FREE For 5 Days 

Do you know dinner etiquette so well that ou can 
dine with the most cultured people without feeling 
barrassed? Do you know the right thing to ar 
dances, parties, balls, weddings 

You will find invaluable aid in the splendid wo- 
volume set of the Book of Etiquette You will want 
to keep it handy where you can refe 0 it again and 
again Let us prove it Let us send you both volume 
absolutely free to read, examine and test 

Just the coupon will do Fill it in with your name 
ind address and send it to us NOW, at once No 
money ust the coupon rhe complete Book f 
Etiquette will be sent to you at onee Keep the books 
for 5 days at our expense Read a page here and there 
Glance at the illustrations Notice the table of con- 
tents After 5 days you ma send us $3.50 in full 

1 rn the book is you please There 

ou pay for the books only if you 

ire absolutcly delighted with them 

But mail the coupon t ou cannot afford 
to miss this opportunity of « ir for ourself the 








Book of 
NELSON 


np the upon 


INC., 


famous 
it NOW 
Oyster Bay. New York. 


Etiquette 


( t in I 
DOUBLEDAY Dept. 53 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY 
Dept. 53, Oyster Bay 


Inc. 
New York 


Without money in advance, or 
send me the Two Volume set of th 
Within 5 days I will either returt 


you $3.50 in full 
not obliged to keep 
with them 


payment. It 
the book 





Name 


Address 


Check this square if you want these books with 
the Beautiful Full Leather Binding at five 
dollars with 5 days’ examination privilege. 


O 
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Who will occupy this room? 


\ question mark has been painted on a star's dressing-room at the 
Goldwyn Studios in Culver City. A nation-wide quest is now under 
way, under the auspices of Photoplay Magazine for the new occupant. 


Are You a Screen Type? . 


The screen needs new faces, different faces—of intelligence and 
animation and personality. If you are among those who 


possess the type of face and of individuality which ts sought— I 

. : ‘ . <i we 

Here is Opportunity! Th 

YOLDWYN. Pictures Corporation and Photoplay president of the company which bears his nan :: 
¥ Magazine have jointly undertaken a quest for new and James R. Quirk, the Editor of Photoplay ” 


personalities for motion pictures. Vir. Goldwyn, one 


of the screen's greatest producers, realizes the need The young woman who wins in the quest for new 


of the silversheet for different types. different actresses, laces will be givena year’s contract with the Goldwyn Kin 
different heart-throbs. His is the thought: Photoplay’s Pictures Corporation. sent to the Goldwyn Stu igs in rea 
is the voice. Now it is up to you Culver City. California, with expenses paid, and re its 


ceive a weekly salary that will be sufficient to suppoi lie 
herself and her mother in comfortable style. The salar: 


very girl who wishes may send in her photograph, - 2 bape, ma 
and if you are among those who possess that spark. will not be fabulous. The amount will be equal to that 
that expression, that face. that intelligence for which paid competent actresses playing in the films today I 
the search is made, you will be photographed by a We make no empty inducements—no glittering ne 
motion picture camera; ycuwill have a realcamera test. promises of immediate stardom, and instantaneous elt 
; : ; fortune, and popularity. We do not offer you star- ~— 
Only the girls who are really in earnest will survive dom at all. When you have proved yourself inn ne 
this quest. Phose who are ambitious to succeed only actual asset to the screen, then there will be time an 
because of personal beauty. without at the same time enough to consider vour financial and artistic future. ste] 
being desirous to work, and work hard. for success, All we offer you, the winner of this quest for new Doil 
will have no place. Your photograph will nol be the faces, is—an opportunity to work! you 
only judge. Your own motion picture will be the 
final test. Your judges will be Samuel Goldwyn, the But how rich an opportunity to lay at your feet! T 
help 
Full details of the Photoplay-Goldwyn Quest for New Faces will appear in = 
CHOU 


PHOTOPLAY - 


FOR MARCH 
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This book may not be intended for you 


But more than 155,000 men found 
in it what they had been seeking 


| ERE is a slim little volume of 

only 120 pages. It is not the 
work of a famous writer. It is not 
illustrated by a celebrated artist. It 
bound in leather; its 


is not even 


covers are of paper. 


Yet few books published in the 
English language have had a wider 
reading. And those who have turned 
its pages would not part with what it 
has to them for many, 
many times its simple value. 


disclosed 


In itself it is only a key—but it is 
the key that has unlocked the door 
of the future for many thousands of 
business men. Alone it cannot add 
one penny to your income nor ad- 
vance your business progress a single 
step. But it is a guide-post that 
points the way for you to follow—if 
you will as others have. 


That depends upon you. All the 
help that others can give you will be 
of little use unless you are strong 
enough to make a first effort and 
earnest enough to sustain that effort. 


Canadian Address 


C. P. R. Building, 


This page is a test of your initiative. 
It will partly determine whether this 
book is intended for you. 


If the very title of the 
“Forging Ahead in Business” 
no response, then turn the page and 
think no more about it. 


hook 


—stirs 


But if the phrase “Forging Ahead 
in Business’ does awaken a response, 
then think of this: plenty of men 
have the power to start a thing, but 
few possess the courage and the 
stamina to carry through their under- 
takings. 


So the question for you to answer 
is: “If I send for this book, if I find 
out more about the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute Course and Service, if I 
am convinced in my own mind that 
it offers what I have lacked—then is 
my resolution strong enough to help 
me to do what other men are doing?” 


Doing what they did means a little 
money. It means more than a little 


time. You must ask yourself whether 
you will sacrifice both. If the 
answer is a positive “No,” then it 


must be said that this book is not for 


fustralian Address, 42 


Toronto 


you. No system yet devised can 
impart information by the miracle of 
telepathy. 


But if you are frankly seeking to 
make yourself a better, more success- 
ful man tomorrow than you were 
yesterday, then start this coupon on 
its way at once. 


Ask yourself this: ““Why should 
any one pay me more next year than 
this year? Just for living? Just for 
avoiding costly blunders? Now that 
I am devoting most of my waking 
hours to business, what am I doing 
to become more expert at business?” 
The answers to these questions will 
tell you whether to turn the page or 
mail the coupon. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
438 Astor Place, New York City 








Send me “ Forging Ahead in Business” 

which I may keep withou bligation 

PE ccnéin Ans mintidinnnanennbeddiniaeneaeneatn 
Print / 

Business 

Address - i i lillie clea nee acai acta aemcadi 

Business 


Position Stdheaedtcterstiteh amet 


Hunter Street, Sydney 








Copyright, 1922, Alerander Hamilton Institute 
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Just a step — by the "Problem Method” — to The Be 


tter Pasition 


Do Your Spare Hours Show 
in Your Pay-Check? 


SECOND: That LaSalle stands back of you. Once you enroll, you have 


Tom Landis isn’t his real name, of course. 


Nevertheless, ‘‘Tom Landis’’ is a very real person—the type 
of thousands of hard-hitting young executives who are rapidly 
winning high-salaried positions in the business world. 


Landis has certain peculiarities. 


For example, whenever a man declares to him that a thing 
can't be done, he gives the fellow a questioning look —says noth- 
ing —and presently ou find that he has either tried it out and 

h: it it can’t be done, or that 4e has gone and 


proved for himself t 





done tt—usually the latter. 

Someone told him that training by mail was 
impractical —‘‘It will never get you anywhere."’ 

Do you know what Landis did? 

He sent to LaSalle Extension University, the 
largest business training institution in the world, 
for the firc/s. 

Here’s the way Landis figured i Said he, 
‘*There are a lot of fellows in this ame who have 
never got very far, and who hate to admit ¢Aat 
they themselves are to blame. 

‘*‘My hunch,’’ said he, ‘‘is that the fellow who 
says ‘there’ snothing init’ simply hasn’tthe stamina 
to buckle downand dothe work. He doesn’t wav/ 
to be convinced — because then he would have to 
dig up another excuse to let him drift along in 
peace, on the big, broad stream to NOWHERE!”’ 


* * ss 


So Landis sent for the facts. 


Facts About LaSalle 


Founded in 1909 

Financial resources more than $6,000,000. 

Total LaSalle organization exceeds 1500 

le—the largest and strongest business 
ing institution in the w 

Responsible for perfecting the **LaSalle Prob- 
lem Method’’—recognized as the quickest 
and most practical method of business train- 
ing known to educational science 

Numbers among its students and graduates 
more than 300,000 business and professional 
men and women, ranging in age from 20 to 
70 years. 

Annual enrollment, now about 60,000. 

Average age of members, 30 years. 

LaSalle texta used in more than 400 resident 
schools, colleges and universities. 

LaSalle- trainedmen ecoupying important pest. 
tions with every large corporation, railroad, 
and business institution in the United States. 

LaSalle Placement Bureau eerves s student and 
employer without charge res of b 
grapeieations look to ile Tor men to fil 
high executive positions. 

Tuition refunded in fall on ¢ pemnietion of 

course tudent is not satisfied with train- 
ing rec Le 











And this is what he found—what yow will find, 


if you are the kind of man who does his own thinking, 


seriously determined to succeed: 


FIRST: That home-study business training, under the LaSalle Problem 
Mo od, és practical. It's the soundest, swiftest way to win promotion known 
Under the Problem Method you don't just zead how to 
do a thing You do it! You master principles by working out the actual 
problems of the job you are training to fill— under the direction of some of the 


to educational science, 


ablest men in their respective fields in America 


and acted on, 
bigger job. 


the privilege of taking your business problems straight to the men who KNOW 
—whether those problems concern production, acc ounting, traffic, law, or any 
other specialized branch of business. In other words, LaSalle not only helps a 
man to /avd a bigger job, it helps him make good, every ste p of the way. 
THIRD: That LaSalle training PAYS! The files of LaSalle Extension Uni 
versity contain literally thousands of entliusiastic letters from men who have we 
swift promotion by the Problem Method. The following statements are typical 
“When I enrolled with LaSalle three years ago I was occupying a 
bookkeeper’s high stool and drawing $1,100: today Iam comptroller ofa 
good-sized corporation with a salary, to start, of $4,500.” 


“Passed the bar rik ation, with second highest 

honors in a class of 71 

“Now Service Manager, with 406 per cent increase 
“Mi any promotions, and future now secure.” 
‘he most efficient and most rapidly promoted men 

in our whole organization are La-Salle-trained."’ 

“Within three years LaSalle training has advanced 

my salary from $250 a month to $6,000 per annum." 

In confirmation of these facts, Landis received 
a folder containing the names and addresses of 
the 1,089 LaSalle members who, during a period 
of only three months, wrote to the University 
telling of definite salary-increases as a result of 
training underthe Problem Method. Ze average 
increase per man was 56 per cent. 

Do you know what Landis did—he being a 
practical man? He then and there picked out ‘the 
training that seemed to offer him his greatest 
chance, and he got to work with all his might. 

When he started, he was making less than $30 
a week. Today he holds an important executive 


and are position with one of the big corporations, is engaged in work he 
thoroughly enjoys, and draws a salary of $5,200 a year. 
* * * 


Is there any good reason why yow should not advance to a higher positi 
and larger earnings? 
Below is a coupon that will bring you the same set of facts that Landis got 
Mark, sign, mail that coupon NOW, and get on your way to a 


Is Tom Landis a better man than you? 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


LASALLE EXTENSION IN UNIVERSITY 


eos ce ce cee ee me INQUIRY COUPON cm cme cee cee mm ee ce ee es ee ee ee ee = 
Dept. 366-R 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Pleasesend mecatalog and full information regarding course and service I have marked with an X below. Also copy of your book,‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’ all without obligation to me. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: 
Training forOfficial,Managerial, 
Sales and Executive positions. 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 


RAILWAY ACCOUNTING 
AND STATION MANA 
MEN Training for Railway 
Auditors, Comptrollers, Ac- 
countants, Clerks, Station 
Training for positions as Audit- Agents, Members of Railway 
or, Comptroller, Certified Pub- and Public Utilities Commis 

lic Accountant, Cost Account- sions, etc. 
ant, etc. 

LAW: 
TRAFFICMANAGEMENT— C1) Fftlning for Bar;LL.B. Degree. 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: - giana 
Training for positions as Rail- COMMERCIAL LAW: 
road and Industrial Traffic Man- Reading, Reference and Consul- 
ager, etc. tation Service for Business Men. 


Name..... . sicanthimiacisiainctiisinig WTI. <ceccccrncesniicteaiibensdibiinieitanenesenien 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
EFFICIENCY: For Executives, 
Managers, Office and Shop Em- 
ployes and those desiring practical 
training in industrial manage- 
ment principles and practice 


MODERN BUSINESS CORRE- 
SPONDENCE and PRACTICE: 
Training for Sales and Collection 
Correspondents; Sales te 
Managers; Credit and Office M: 
agers; Correspondence Supervie- 
ors, Secretaries, etc. 





BANKING AND FINANCE: camaounes, and EMPLOY- 

Training for Executive positions ENT MANAGEMENT: 

in Banks and Financial Institu- oie for Employers, Em- 

tions. a ny ecutives, 
ndustri nginee: 

wad PRODUCTION METH. [JEXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 

ODS: Training in the direction praining for position of Head 


and handling of industrial 

forces—for Executives, Manag- CoBesiness ENGLIS 

ers, Superintendents, Contrae- raining tor Business ‘Corre- 

tors, Foremen,Sub-foremen,ete spondents and Copy Writers 
—r SPANISH 


Cc. P. A. COACHING FOR AD- 
VANCED ACCOUNTANTS EFFECTIVE SPEAKING 


I a cccinnencnitivinnnsinnmtanntateniane ™ 
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In One Evening I Learne 
e Secret of Drawin: 








ROM boyhood I have always wanted to draw 
F ys I suppose there are indreds 
i lows who feel the same way as I did 
t were possible, I should choose 
l ar is a profession. It was not onl) 
EES 1 ndependence enjoyed b 
rtists and cartoonist 
that appealed to me, it 
was the fascination 
game it elf, 
But I Id 
i vy a craigh i 
M d ised 
ive 1 ter 
it m mpt 
k lings 















By Walter Sayden™ 
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Va omi 4 t« tow! 
€ t clo« 
net Larr 
° I id come 
He was drawing apes e 
little pictures nes! das toe wens 
isuall yassing r 
ue s gt morning paper 
B $ artic ir morning he i pad and 
encil shand. He was draw ittle pictures 
ir it looked like a series of small animals. 
Wha n earth are you doing? I asked in I ld him how the same One Grear Rule of wonderful opportunit to ul in evening or 
1azement. drawing whic id made it easy for him to draw two of your spare time. 

Larry smiled. Don’t be afraid I am quite meant en more to 

T ictures are part of a scheme of me—and how this simple ~] Five Days Free 

i g anidea. They are supposed ome-study course by a 400 Oooo | . 

be a graphic representation of a famou urtist. > | Trial 
leal [ am putting over. They speak Charles Leder- people have paid $5 or $7 for one of our Self- , 
louder than words.” vhich we Improvement Courses — and remember no We want you to prove 

° , ase : one was asked to pay until he had five days to our own satistaction 
I watched him—amazed to see that iad gone over to examine the course in his own home sarsindadial , f 
"ee pes ae eke s Mr. Charles Lederer, the that evening Until the Independent Corporation _pub- ie tremendous vVatuc 
© v ves pcg Geea. 5 ie Pro- well-known newspaper } : . +d lished the “Roth Memory Course,"’ “‘Para- Mr Lederer’s discovery 
eeded, and the drawings became cartoonist, after years of had given me gon Shorthand,” Mastery of Speech,” It will not cost ou om 

re ife-like m curiosity was Practical working experi- thesecret which ‘Drawing, Art and Cartooning,” “Reading Pt: a 

“i ence, has developed one had meant " Character at Sight How to Write Stories,”’ penny We want i to 
roused—I asked him about it. ¥ great = rule for aa : h. : ‘Super-Salesmanship"’ and other personal examine the Er Course 
fhe Tan wrt } . - cess In a ranches of much. development courses, where could anyone m ‘ 

M hy, I am surprised — ou ask commercial art rhis ' buy similar courses for less than $15 to $75? it our expense for five 
me he answered. Look how easy amazing secret has re- Larrylaughed Because we want to add two hundred thou- la lf you will just fill 
it all is,,"—and he quickly sketched a Yolutionized the entire at my enthusi- sand more names to our list of satisfied ut the coupon below, de- 

: . : theory of drawing. It | ; customers at an early date, we are making a , 
w other figures and grinned at my means that drawing can @S™, Dut ad- ch it and mail it is 
mazement. be easy for you as writing. mitted that e e ve will gladl send vot 
> _ Out of his many years of uch a remark- : ‘ ; 
* There ist one little secret of work-a-day experience, ‘ re pecl rice MaDpiete aa ee: 
the whole thing, Walter,” he added. Mr. Lederer offers this ble success as pproval We feel sure 
. One Big Secret of Draw- mine was . ‘ ’ 
I never drew before in my life, and jng to ail ; (Regular Price $5 3 . 
, enough to t f 
ou see,—these little sketches really > I iplicit 
r 10t bad, are they? You have £7 ARAN oe Sg a man a Others sell for $15 to $75) is method vill "e 
< rte t< , I even i it optimistic. th t t 
wa vant d to draw, and even if Act quickly as this special opportunity : ; é i 
ou don't become an artist, you will may be open for only a short time. Many : 
ind it a mighty convenient thing to know. This ,, purchasers have written letters similar to nade in this field 

: . ; 2 ’ Easier than Robert P. Downs, of Detroit, Mich., who 
ecret Makes drawing as easy as writing. Let's L . recently wrote I k I t it 
zet together evening and I'll show you how earning to “T can’t see how you ask so little, while then if after five d 

mpl - ll give voi little lesson.”’ others with far inferior courses get from $20 : . a 
- L'il give 1 a little lesso Operate a to $60 for theirs : 5 ; . 
t end S 00 I yu 
° a L ! . 
h ; Typewriter spe ss t 
The Greatest Surprise I PRE oo... 
° Through this amazing system, drawing « turn to us and 5 : 
of my life tught as easily as anything else. In his simp But act AT ONCE. Learn to draw—whk r 
1iome-study cours¢ 1 world-famous cartooni 9 not your aim is commer l t It is a big 
That night I was astonished to learn that there (Charles Lederer, teaches you to draw just set no matter which field 1 ar 

but One Great Rule that covered every sort business school teaches you to keep books, or lisclose to ou the whol ecret Detac 
of drawing. I mastered this rule in just fifty operate a typewriter or write shorthand. But it upon and mail TODAY Indep lent Corpora- 
ninutes, and in two hours found that I could 1 hundred times simpler than any ‘ tion, Dept. D-363, 319 Sixth A York. 
lraw Think of it! It was almost like magic. iccomplishments 
pe a Ae le enh orn ss ” FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 

} 1ever before been able to draw a recognizabk e P 1 ' 
And the best part of it all is that the ir 
Direct 
. ‘ . teaches you to draw so that you can cell your eonecees 
t this time I was a salesman so that the only + Ty iw 4 
; papain ringer pani nae a pictures right from the start That is rea ( ~, ' ° 
had to practice < apply this secret, . - . | 
7 ; most important part after all. Everyone want Independent Corporation 
was in spare minutes when at the office : 2 
z B I i I ell his work, and that is just what ou can do wit 
home. it progressed with aimost un- H 
bel - j t a , é Mr. Lederer’s great secret. Dept. D-363, 319 Sixth Avenue, New York 
elievable rapidity. a: 
’t misunders‘ar amon aising myself. 
Don t misunders:and, I aim not praising S Gentlemen Please mail me the “Drawing, Art, Car- 
The point is this,—if I, who never was able tooning” Course for 5 days’ free trial f I decide to keep 
. ° P wa 3 » Spe rice herwise I will 
w “oul achieve this really remarkahl t I will remit $3, the Special Pri Othe 
My First Real Drawing draw at all, could achieve this really remarkable {tT will remit $3, the Special Price. | Otherwise I will 
success, others can do the same or better. me under no obligation whatsoever 
One d _ “ing wit! ve 2mem- a R - F 
, n : I wa —— with a bu er. Remem See for yourself, — send for the course and try 
eT 1 -arry s “jdea-pic ures, c Ww some . ¢ } , 
: ——, 1 dre This cura it out. If you can draw at all you will probabl; 
figures to illustrate the point L was trying to : ~~ Goat ww 
' : get along even faster than I, and you will find vame 
establish. He looked at the picture and caught i ‘al , fooctnatt ‘ 
de : sf t the most fascinating and 
ny idea at once. Before I left,he gave me a larger rs padee Reena gta ngece tes - most ta & ” 
had ever before’ received from him. ¢lightful work imaginable. Remember, hat 


order than I 
fy 


\Jy pictures had put my idea over. 
This worked so well that I tried it again several 
mes, in fact—and each time I got the same 


Its. My pictures seemed to make a stronger 





opportunities in this uncrowded field are unlimited. 
There is a constantly growing demand for cartoon- 
ists and illustrators. If you like to draw, or if you 


think that you would like to draw, don't miss this 


Address 


pitied al eshodicholed .Red Book 3-22 
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You Can Weigh 
Thirty Pounds Less 





Your Mirror Will Tell the 
Story 











Read How Others Have Lost 
Weight 


Loses 13 Pounds in 8 Days 
Hurrah! I have lost 13 pounds sing 
and I feel better than L have for 


MRs 





GEO. GUITERMAN 


$20 L.. 66tl » New York City 


Loses 22 Pounds in 14 Days 














I educed fro 175 pounds » 153 poum 
iction of 22 pounds) in two weeks Befo I 
started was flabby heavy and sick Stomach 
ouble bothered me all the itane I feel wonderful 
Mk. BEN NADDLE 
102 Fulton St 
w York Cit 
From 187 to 143 Pounds 
“LT will always be thankful that I wro f he 
Use 1 weighed 187 pounds After a the 
irse [ secured results right awa ind y am 
own to normal weight, having lost 44 pounds It 
s grand to have a girlish figure again 
Mrs. ERIC CAPON 
Manhasset, L. I 
Lost 28 Pounds in 30 Days 
“I found your instructions easy to follow and your 


method delightful In 30 days I lost 28 pounds—s8 


pounds the very first week My general health has 
been greatly benefited 
(Signed EARL A. KETTEL 
225 W. 39th St 


New York City 











One Month from Today 


Amazing new discovery makes it easy to take off a pound 


or more a day. 


One woman reduced 13 pounds in 8 days. 


Another lost 65 pounds in a few weeks and her health was 
Still another lost 22 pounds 


improved a hundred per cent. 
All without tiresome treatments, discom- 
Results in 48 hours. 


in two weeks. 
forts or bitter self-denials. 


WONDERFUL new method of losing 
disfiguring, burdensome excess flesh 
has been discovered. A method that 

ean give vou the type of figure vou ad- 
mire so much—one month from today—or 
less. It fis a simple, self-followed law of 
Nature. Any one can apply it at once, 
without anv bitter self-denials, and results 
are“often gained in only 48 hours 

It requires no appliances, medicines, 
special baths or massage There is no dis- 
tasteful diet to follow; fact, many 
the enjoy their meals more than 
before 

But, in spite of the simplicity 
wonderful new method of reducing, the ex- 
perience of thousands of stout men and 
women has shown that a pound a day is not 
much to look for at the very. start 
Many women have taken off 10 pounds a 
week, and even more. 


Lose Flesh Quickly—and 
Improve Health 


And the beauty of this safe, 
method of reducing is that it gives vou re- 
newed vitality and energy, in addition to 
restoring your normal youthful figure 
Your general health will improve. You 
obtain a clearer complexion, a brighter eve, 
a more elastic step and greater zest in life 
Your nerves are improved, your sleep is 
more refreshing. The vears seem to 
drop away as the superfluous fat vanishes, 
and vou may even find, as others have, 
that wrinkles which seemed permanent 
have also been effaced. 


in Sa\ 


ever 


of this 


too 


nat ural 


Hundreds of women have reduced 20, 30, 
10, and more pounds in astonishingly short 
times. And they did all this without being 
harassed by rigid rules of diet. 

If vou wish to avoid the necessity for 
making sudden changes in your clothing, 
vou can easily control the operation of this 
natural law of reduction so that vour loss of 
weight will be more gradual than a pound 


a day. While you are steadily regaining 
vour slender, graceful, vouthful figure, 
slight and inexpensive changes in your 


garments can be made from time to time 
Then, when vou have arrived at your 
ideal weight, the new discovery will enable 
vou to maintain it steadilv, without gaining 
losing. Your weight thus largely 
under vour own control. 

In reducing through this remarkable new discovery 
you make little change in your daily routine. Y« 
continue to do the things you like and to eat foc 
In fact, far from giving up the pleasures 


or is 


vou enjoy 


of the table, you actually increase their variety 
All you do is to follow an extremely simple and 
easily understood law of Nature 


The Secret Explained 
It was given to Eugene Christian, the well-known 
food specialist, to discover this one safe, certain 








Free Trial. 


followed method of regaining normal, 
t ight He discovered that certain foods 
vt iten together, take off weight instead of adding 
t t Certain combinations cause fat, others 
sume it Chere is nothing complicated and not! 
ird to understand It is simply a matter of 
earning how to combine your food properly, and 
this is easily done 
These CORRECT combinations, which reduce 
weight, are regarded by users as so much more 
ippetizing than WRONG combinations that it 
seems strange to them that their palates could ha 
beeu so easily satistied in the past You will even 
be able to eat many delicious dishes which t 
have denied yourself in the past For vou will 
e shown how to arrange your meals in such a 
inner that these delicacies will no longer be 
fndtonina 


Free Trial—Send No Money 





Elated with his discovery and with the 
pe a nergy it offers to stout men and wor 
Fuge Christian incorporated this method in 
rr simple, easy-to-follow little lessons unde 
the t f “Weight Control —the Basis of Healt! 
This is fered to you on free trial 
Although you would probably be glad to pa 
iny dollars for such a simple, safe and cert 
hod of obtaining normal weight, we have mad 
he price as low as we can, because we want 
sufferer from excessive flesh to secure its benetits 
Send no money} just put your name and addres 
the coupon, or send a letter if you prefer rh 
yurse will be mailed to you in PLAIN CONTAIN 
ER, and $1.97 (plus postage) to the postman wi 
make it yours. Then, if you are not fully satishedd 
ery particular, you may return it within 
s after its receipt, and your money will be 





refunded. If 


ore 





as the course arrives, weigh yourse 

id much weight you wish to lose the firs 
week and each week thereafter Then try the first 
esson Weigh yourself in two days or so and 
the result. You'll be as happily surprised as 
housands of others who have quickly regaine 
+ normal, beautiful figure in this simple, scientit 
Way 


Remember, send no money 
letter. You are 
fund offer 

t is hard fe 
r these | 
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thoroughly 
Act today, however, to 
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CORRECTIVE EATING SOC 
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Dept. W-1203, 43 West 16th St., New York City 
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to you wit! 


is, understo 
ey if I return the 1 
plainly 

State 

$2 > cash ith o 


You may send me, 
uw s Course, “ Weight 
in 12 lessons I will 
$1.97 (plus postage) on arrival 
with it, I have the privilege of returning it 
five days after its receipt It 
that you are to return my mon 
within this time 
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Please write 
Address 
City 
Price o ule th United Sta 

















Every normal skin needs two creams 


= 
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Do not omit the nightly cleansing with Pond’ s Cold Cream 





One cream to protect it against wind and dust 
Another to cleanse it thoroughly 


Flaws that need a protective 
cream without oil 
Windburn, roughness. To pr 


your skin from the devastating effects of 


tect 


the weather use Pond’s Vanishing Cream 


before going out. This disappearing oil- 


less crean 
vents dust 


acts as an invisible shield, pre- 
and dirt trom clogging the 
pores, and guards against windburn and 
chapping. 
Shiny skin. Pond’ s Vanishing Cream 


used as a powder base will save vou the 
embarrassment 
head. Dri 
velvety surtace to 


heres 


nite period. 


ot a shinv nose or fore- 


ind greaseless, it leaves a soft 





has 6 
Which tI der ad- 





smoothly and evenlv for an indefi- 


Tired, lifeless skin. When your 
skin needs 
little Pond’s Vanishing Cream into 


Notice |] 


now 


freshening smooth a 
it. 
the color brightens and the 


Instant 





texture of the skin takes on more vigor. 
This reviving cream is based on an in- 
gredient famous for its soothing qualities. 
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PONDS 


3 


Vanishing Cream 


Be fore gt ng 
ttle Pond’ s Vanishing 
skin 


smooth alt 
Cream into the 


Start today the use of these two creams 


Doth the S€ CYV€EAMS Art lélicalé in texture that the Vy 
will not clog the pore Neither cream il encourage 
the growth of hair. They come in both jars and tubes 
in convenient sizes. Any drug or department store can 
supply you. The Pond’ s Extract Co., New York. 
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Flaws that need a cieansing 


Blackheads. 


deeper, 


ordinary 


Bet re 


warm 


Pond’ 


Wrinkles. Ar 


nignt rul i generous 
amount 9f Pond’s Cold Cream into the 
skin. This rich cream acts as a tonic, 
rousing and stimuiating the skin and pe 
plving the oil that is nee ird off 
W rinkles. Partic ular attention shouid be 
given to the fine lines about the e\ ind 
mouth and at the base of the nose. Rub 
with the lines, not acr them. Too 
vigorous rubbing is often harmful, but 
gentle, persistent rubbing 1 ily help- 
ful, no matter how sensitive the skin. 


97 PONDS 
~ Cold Cream 


GENEROUS TUBES MAIL COUPON 


Water and 


oil cream at night 


Biackheads 


more thorough 


7 Washing can give, 


pure s<« 


s Cold Cream well int 
Do not « 


would have a clear 


mit this night} 


vely sKin. 


yn St., New York. 


losed for yur special 
reams every normal] sKin 


for two weeks 
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require 


retiring, wash your face 
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MARILYN MILLER 
Creator of the name part in “Sally” : 
; Photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston, N. \ | 























Bearutiviul Vomen 








DOROTHY DICKSON 


who will play the name part im the London production ot “Sally” 
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MARIE DORO 
in “* Lilies of the Field” 


Photograph by Shafindel 





























RBearttiviul Vormnmen 








Photograph by 





ELISE BARTLETT 
Playing in Stock 
Edward Thayer Monroe, N. Y. 
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DOROTHY McKAIL 
in the Ziegfeld Follies 
Photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston, N. Y. 























Beautiful Women 
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MARY MILES MINTER 
Film Star 


Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe, 


N. ¥. 
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DON’T DESPAIR IF YOU ARE NOT TOO BEAUTIFUL 
By THOMAS £L, ACASSON, Editor of LIFE 
Decorations by W. T. BENDA 


ye time to time prizes are offered to the most 
beautiful girl in certain localities, or in certain pro- 
fessions or industries. Who, for example, is the most 
beautiful girl in your own home town? If it is a reason- 
ably small town, the probability is that she has already 
been selected, by common consent. She may have rivals, 
there may be honest differences of opinion, but as a 
general rule in every town there is one beautiful girl 
who is conceded to be a trifle more beautiful, all things 
considered, than any of the others. And all this is one 
of the most important, if not she most important, things 
that men are thinking about. All the time the majority 
of men, no matter how old they may be, are— maybe quite 
unconsciously — going through this mental process of 


selection. They are constantly observing all of the 
beautiful girls they meet, and sorting them out, making 
comparisons, and revising them. Amid wars and rumors 
of wars, amid panics and epidemics and holocausts and 
floods and tottering kingdoms and earthquakes and new 
philosophies and revolutions of one sort or another 
constantly going on, the one thing that occupies men all 
the time is this quest of the beautiful girl. 


(I But why is it that there are no prizes offered for the 
most beautiful man? The reason is because there is no 
demand. Men, who are apparently very foolish about 
some things, select women for their beauty. Women 
select men for something else— for their courage, for their 
strength, but usually for their brains; that-is to say, for 
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their ability to make money. Therefore, it frequently 
happens that the most beautiful girl may marry the 
homeliest man. We see this result constantly. And those 
of us who have not meditated upon life are constantly 
exclaiming to ourselves: ““Oh, why did that pretty girl 
marry that awful looking boob?” Yer that particular 
boob may be making thirty or forty thousand dollars 
a year. 


(I Not always, however. He may actually be a boob, 
and quite worthless. That sometimes happens. 


(I Does this prove that women are wiser than men: 
First, in making themselves as beautiful as possible; 
second, in selecting men not for their beauty, but for 
their brains? 


(I Does this prove anything? No, not a thing. Or, if 
it does, it proves only that nothing can be proved out 
of anything where the relations of men and women are 
concerned. 


- o. “a_af oy ead 
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(But on the other hand, if this fact to which I have 
called attention, and which is purely biological, were the 
only fact in the relations of men and women, then life 
would scarcely be worth living. But this fact concerns 
itself with matter, with the visible. There is another 
Great Fact beyond this, that makes all the difference in 
the world. And that fact is that there is a higher love 
which may, and often does, exist between men and 
women quite beyond this lower physical fact. This 
higher love is one often of slow growth, and is fed by 
individual sacrifices long continued on either side, which 
may make of Love something very beautiful and perma- 
nent. It is this kind of Love that you see occasionally 
in the faces of elderly lovers, if you observe them close- 
ly. It is this kind of Love that is always possible of 
achievement, and which makes of life quite a different 
and a much finer and more beautiful thing than it some- 
times seems to be. 











By Tom -A. ‘Dar 


Decoration by FRANKLIX. BOOTH 


Just about this time o’ year, 
On the heel of March, or later, 
Some fine morning will appear 
God’s own Labor Agitator 
She (no daughter of a Viking, 
But a sweet maid to your liking), 
Will, upon her bugle clear, 
Sound the signal to be striking, 
Which you cannot choose but hear, 
Just about this time o’ year. 


Just about this time o’ year, 
Bursting through some rosy morning, 
In the porches of your ear 
She will clamor without warning. 
She will bid you to be shirking 
Every sort of humdrum working. 
Heed her! Follow! Have no fear! 
Wisdom, health and joy are lurking 
In that gypsy call of cheer, 
Just about this time o’ year. 


Just about this time o’ year 
Let sweet Springtime ease your labor. 
When she bids you “Strike!” give ear. 
Walk the fields, with her for neighbor. 
One wild day beside her dancing, 
Let her set your heart romancing, 
And, with blood refreshed and clear, 
Send you back to labor, prancing! 
Hark! Be ready! She is near 
Just about this time o’ year. 
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BETTER THAN RICHES 


There was once a rug-maker of Persia noted for the beauty of his work, 


and his name was Ali Ben Sahrab. 


Many buyers came and waited for him, knowing that his rugs were good; 
while the merchants tn the market-place despised the poor weaver who 
had little to sell, though that little was of the finest quality. 

Once late at night, as he bent lovingly over his loom, these merchants 
came secretly to him, saying, ‘Why do you waste so much time over each 
small rug when you might make many and sell to us at a great profit?” 


And Ben Sahrab answered with the wisdom of Solomon: “A good name 


is better than riches, and service is above silver or gold. 


The manufacturer who is too much 
concerned with profit cannot build an 
enduring business. Certainly he never 
makes the best product in his field. 
Invariably there is another manufac- 
turer in the same field whose pride of 
product is greater than his pride of 
profit, and his name comes to be the 
mark of all that is finest and most 
enduring. 


The Squibb Laboratories were 
founded by Dr. Edward R. Squibb, a 
distinguished physician and a learned 
chemist, whose desire was to set a new 
and higher standard of quality in the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical and 
chemical products. 


As a physician, the founder of the 
House of Squibb knew that products 
of this class must be pure to be useful 
and safe. As a chemist he knew that 


I am content.” 


such purity was within the power of 
science. 

From the beginning, the House of 
Squibb resolved to make its products 
so good that their worth could not 
fail to be recognized. The business, 
therefore, could not fail to grow. As 
it grew, the facilities of growth were 
used to make still better products and 
the business grew more. 

For more than half a century the 
name Squibb has been recognized as 
full guaranty of skill, knowledge and 
honor in the manufacture of chemical 
and pharmaceutical products made ex- 
clusively for the medical profession, 
and used only by the physician and 
the surgeon. 

The name Squibb on HOUSEHOLD 
PRODUCTS is equally valued as posi- 
tive assurance of true purity and re- 
liability. 





Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—exceedingly pure, 
therefore without bitter taste. 

Squibb’s Epsom Salt—free from impurities. Pre- 
ferred also for taste. 

Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate—a specially purified 
product, free from arsenic, therefore safe. 
Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil—selected finest Norwegian; 

cold pressed; pure in taste. Rich in vitamine. 

Squibb’s Olive Oil—selected oil from Southern 

rance. Absolutely pure. (Sold only through 
druggists.) 

Squibb’s Sugar of Milk—specially refined for pre- 
paring infants’ food. Quickly soluble. In 
sealed tins. 

Squibb’s Boric Acid—pure and perfectly soluble. 
Soft powder for dusting; granular form for 
solutions. 


Squibb’s Castor Oil—specially refined, bland in 
taste; dependable. 

Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc—a soft and protective 
powder of highest purity. 

Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream—made from 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. Contains no soap 
or other detrimental substance. Corrects 
mouth acidity 

Squibb’s Talcum Powder—a delightfully soft and 
soothing powder. Boudoir, Carnation, Violet 
and Unscented. 

Squibb’s Cold Cream—an exquisite preparation of 
correct composition for the care of the skin. 

Squibb’s Pure Spices—specialfy selected by labora- 
tory tests for their full strength and flavor. 
(Sold only through druggists.) 


Sold by reliable druggists everywhere, in original sealed packages. 
“The Priceless Ingredient” of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker. 


SQUIBB 
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MAKERS OF MEN 


A Common-sense Editorial by 
BRUCE BARTON 


MAN who has accumulated more than a 
million dollars in various enterprises 
was in my office not long ago. 

“T understand that Jones is going to leave 
you to go into business for himself,” I said, 
referring to one of his younger associates. “I 
hope the venture will be successful.” 

“It will be,” my friend replied positively. 
“T wouldn’t have let him undertake it unless 
I was sure he could make it go. It’s a point 
of pride with me to have my boys successful. 

“The biggest satisfaction I get out of busi- 
ness is in picking likely youngsters and helping 
them up the hill,” he continued. “Look at 
the men who started with me. There’s Mason, 
vice-president of the best concern of its 
kind in the country; and Emerson, who has 
made a fortune in Chicago; and Needham, 
with a snug little business that gives him fif- 
teen thousand dollars a year; and a dozen 
others. I held on to them in the face of all 
sorts of offers until just the right thing came 
along. Then I said: ‘Go to it, and I'll help 
you all I can.’ 

“T am prouder of them than I am of my fac- 
tories,” he concluded. “Their success is the 
best thing in my business life.” 

As he spoke,I thought of another million- 
aire who died not long ago. Of him it was 
said that he hired brilliant young men, paid 
them well, sapped their ideas and energies, 
and tossed them out like squeezed oranges. 
He left great wealth when he died, but that 
is all he did leave. There is no single man 
anywhere who can say: “I owe my good for- 


tune to the interest which that man took in 
me. His training and encouragement made 
me what I am.” 

About a century ago a certain scientist was 
startling the world with his researches. One 
great discovery after another came out of his 
laboratories; his lectures were thronged by 
eager listeners. He was the lion of the hour. 


He received a note one day from an un- 
known, self-educated boy, the son of a black- 
smith. The boy confided to the scientist his 
ambition to give his life to scientific research; 
he even hoped that some day he might meet 
and talk with the great man himself. 

The reply to the note was “immediate, kind 
and favorable.” The boy was invited to meet 
the scientist, and later became an assistant in 
his laboratory. 


HE scientist was Sir Humphrey Davy, to 

whom the world owes a great debt for his 
long list of discoveries in physics and chem- 
istry. But an even larger debt is due him for 
the encouragement offered to the unknown 
son of a blacksmith, whose later work out- 
shone his own. Sir Humphrey Davy’s greatest 
discovery was that boy — Michael Faraday. 

I sometimes think that successful businesses 
should add a line to their letterheads after this 
fashion: “John Jones and Company, Builders 
of Automobiles—and of Men.” 

And that somehow the Government should 
discriminate, in levying its taxes, between the 
businesses where men are merely used and 
those where men are made. 
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A; least seventy million hands 


and thirty-five million faces are 
washed three or more times every 
day with Ivory Soap. 


A simple matter to be sure, —this 
keeping the hands and face feel- 
ing and looking right—a mere 
part of the day’s routine,—yet 
when you stop to think of it, how 
well it proves the all-round ex- 
cellence of Ivory Soap and its 
all-round suitability for bath, 




































toilet, shampoo, nursery and fine 
laundry. 


Only a soap that leaves nothing to 
be desired could become so fixed 
a part of our daily lives. Let 
just one of Ivory’s qualities be 
lacking and it soon would be 
classed as simply another soap 
among the many that may claim 
the honor of our acquaintance 
temporarily but not our life-long 
every-day friendship. 

In Ivory are found every one of 
the seven qualities that soap 
should have to be safe and effi- 
cient—and must have to be fer- 
manent/y acceptable for any and 
all uses. Abundant lather, easy 
rinsing, mildness, purity, white- 
ness, fragrance, ‘‘it floats’’—no 
one can ask more of soap; no one 
should be satisfied with less. 
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Whenever soap comes in contact 
with the skin—use Ivory. 
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IVORY SOAP. . |" . .99%%% PURE 
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“Don't feel badly about it,” | ventured. ‘Most considerate, to leave us alone together.” 


Our Consul at 
Jampoke 


By Lloyd Osbourne 


Illustrated by Everett Shinn 


HERE is no doubt we Americans are a jay lot in 

some respects. To most of us the world is bordered 

on the north by Canada, east and west by the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. and on the south by Mexicans in 
pointed hats. As a nation we hardly know enough to come in 
out of the rain, so to speak. 

These reflections did not come to me all at once. In fact I 
myself left the United States so entirely a jay that I took it for 
granted that we were the most advanced people under the sun, 
and the admiration and envy of all mankind. Having read as 


much in our papers for twenty years, and never having seen it 
denied, there was not the slightest dent in my national self-com- 
placency. I was just like any other prosperous American business 
man of thirty-seven, to whom foreigners in general were garlicky 
people digging up gas-mains, and thankful for the privilege. 

I did not go to the Far East to enlarge my mind. Enlarging 
my mind was the last thing I thought of. I went because a 
concern called the Asiatic Trading and Plantation Company of 
Jampoke owed my firm a balance of eighty thousand dollars on 
milling machinery we had sent it in torg. All our correspondence 
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and cablegrams had remained unanswered. The company had 
simply turned out the lights, pulled up the blanket and gone t 
sleep. You see, we had been so dazzled by an initial casp payment 
of a hundred thousand dollars that we had not bothered about 
credit references, thinking it sufficient that the order had come to 
us through a New York brokerage house of the highest standing 

We were all like that in 1019 and early ‘20—ridiculously 
optimistic, and still in the glow of the Armistice and getting 
out of the army with a whole skin. Anyone could get anything 
from anybody on the slenderest security. That is how we had 
been stung by the Asiatic Trading and P!antation Company, taking 
everything for granted in a happy-go-lucky way. Yet if we ha 
sent a twenty-dollar cable to our consul at Jampoke, we should 
have been saved all our troubles. But we did not know there was 
a consul at Jampoke, nor would we have dreamed of cabling to 
him if we had. Consuls were not in our orbit at all 

UR way, when we decided something had to be done, was 

to send out the only unmarried and foot-loose member 
cf the firm to collect the bill in person. So there I was, swearing 
to defend the constitution in order to get a passport, paying m) 
income-tax before it was due, and making my complicated reserva- 
tions through to Jampoke. If we had been jays. no one could say 
we were not energetic jays. We were going to get our money 
back or kick the Asiatic Trading and Plantation Company out ot 
bed. Eighty thousand dollars was a smashing loss even to a 
big business like ours. So I loaded for bear and started. 

I shall skip all the getting to Jampoke except to say it is called 
something quite different on the map. It has a much more 
familiar name that millions of children patter off every day at 
school; but I hesitate to give it, lest it might be uncomfortable 
for some of the folks out there to find themselves in print. So 
I shall simply call it Jampoke, the capital of Jimjam Laut. 
explaining also that the Asiatic Trading and Plantation Company 
is likewise an alias. Nor shall I name the great and powerful 
country that has blessed Jimjam Laut with its protection, while 
incidentally making a very good thing out of it. I will only say 
that its “nationals” are given to afternoon tea and strenuous 
games between incalculable whisky-sodas. If anybody can pierce 
this veil, let them pierce. 

Jampoke is a big, slatternly 
night, you usually can’t walk 
at sundown all the cars turn out 
them 

But to get on with my story. As soon as I was installed in the 
Grand—the principal hotel in the place—and had taken a bath 
in a Java jar, which means a sort of elongated washtub that you 
stand in while pouring dippers of tepid water over yourself, I 
started off in a ricksha to call on Bryant and Wilcox, a firm of 
lawyers who had been recommended to me by a shipboard ac- 
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because it so often rains. But 
hundreds and hundreds of 
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Mr. Wilcox, into whose room I was ushered. was an elderly. 
care-worn man, who after listening patiently to my story. murmur- 
ing, “Um, um.” and taking notes, asked if I would care to have a 
card for the golf-club. I didn’t know whether that meant he 
was letting me down easily or what, but at any rate we talked 
golf for several minutes before he said, glancing at his memoranda: 
“IT am afraid the firm is insolvent, but I shall make the necessary 
inquiries and shall be glad to have you call again next week.” 

And then. when I looked rather blank. he added: “You must 
understand it is a Chinese firm. and when a Chinese firm becomes 
insolvent, it usually has no assets whatever.” 

“Chinese!” I exclaimed in astonishment. “That's news to me. 
Why. the name ‘s a perfectly good English name, and naturally 
1 thought 

He interrupted me by volunteering to lend me his golf-sticks, 
and when I refused he looked pained. He was an extremely kind 
man; his only defect was his lack of interest in my business. Did 
I prefer tennis? I would find the courts excellent. and he would 
be more than pleased to put me up. I left him before he could 
suggest football or tiger-hunting. What I wanted was the 
blood of the Asiatic Trading and Plantation Company, that eighty 
thousand dollars, you know. Nor did I mean to put everything 
by till next week. I had been brought up in the do-it-now school, 
though how I was to do-it-now in Jampoke was for the moment 
quite beyond me 

On the way back to the hotel I passed an imposing three-story 
building with a French flag waving above it—quite a place, with 
spacious grounds, a garage, and a boat-house where a spick- 
and-span launch was shining with brasswork. The inscription 
above the gateway announced ii to be the French consulate, 


Our Consul at Jam poke 


and the thought suddenly came into my head to try my ow: 
consul, But the ricksha boy could not understand what I meant 
o there was nothing for it but to go back to the Grand, and get 
restarted, with the help of the hotel-clerk. 

‘Oh, yes, there is an American consul here,” said the 
in answer to my inquiry. “Mr. Stafford Yuell—office 142 Clive 
Place—lives over the International kharmacy, Ice-house Street 

The air of quiet scorn with which I was thus informed was 
more galling than I can describe. When you go out in the work 
your national pride becomes a bit on edge. Already on the ship 
I had been made to feel that Americans were a crude and inferior 
people, and here I was further humiliated by my representative 
living over a drug-store. I suppose if I had not seen the French 
consulate, I should not have felt so badly. But I had seen it, 
and the contrast hurt my feelings. 

A few minutes later I was in Clive Place, and walking up the 
dark stairway of Number 142. I suppose it was what they called 
an office-building in these parts, though to me it was much more 
like the replica of Libby Prison I had seen somewhere as a child 
It was a gloomy, dismal rookery through which one had to grope 
in semidarkness, and it smelled of Chinamen, opium and mold 

Finally, after a good deal of trouble, I found the right door 
and entered. It was a large room, uncarpeted, meagerly furnishe: 
and barred across midway by a long board counter spattered with 
ink, such as you might see in a country post office. At the’ rear 
was another door marked “Private,” from which there came the 
sound of voices. A young Chinese, who seemed to be in charge, 
asked me to wait until the consul was disengaged. 

He came out almost at once, a tall, slender, very fair young 
man of twenty-eight or so, with a pleasant, smiling manner that 
was not without authority. With him was a middle-aged, weather- 
beaten man whom from their talk I judged to be a sea-captain, 
and a very depressed sea-captain, at that. 

“I am doing my best to get you the oil,” the consul was saying 
“Of course, the Shipping Board should have arranged for it 
six months ago instead of trusting to pick it up like a piece of 
soap. I have wirelessed to that Dutch tanker coming in from 
Borneo, and I think I am safe in promising you three hundre 
tons by Saturday noon. I try to keep friends with the Dutcl 
vou know; it pays when you need fuel oil or something. Wel 
so long. Captain; as soon as word comes in, I'll rush it off t 
vou in a sampan.’ 

Then turning to me, he asked my name and business, in the 
pleasant. unhurried kind of way I have always tried to drill into 
our own young men. I told him I was Mr. William B. Folger, of 
Brown, Winter. Folger & Co., of Waterstowe, Connecticut. an 
that— 

“We are supposed to shut at five.” he said, interrupting me 
and looking at the clock, which was almost at the hour. My fac« 
must have expressed my disappointment, for he added kindly 
But neves mind that. Come in, Mr. Folger, and tell me 
about it.” 
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] 1OLD him about it—in the inner office —with the help « 
a good cigar and my papers spread out before me on a 
table. I had taken an immediate liking to Yuell, and he seemet 
to like me. It was a case of national pride again, vou know, o1 
my part. It did me good to see us represented by such an attrac- 
tive and well-bred young American, who so evidently did us credit 
Somehow I had always had the impression that our consuls were 
old political hacks. who had had these bits of patronage throw 
to them like bones to a dog. I was very much 
indeed. 

When he had drawn out the whole history of the affair. he 
said: “It was sheer waste of time going to Bryant and Wilcox 
I am the right person to handle this for you; that’s what I 
here for.” 

I murmured something about liking nothing better 

“Tt is not beyond hope that I may be able to get some of vour 
money back.” he went on. “But I could not get it back the wav 
Wilcox and Bryant would try to get it back; where there are no 
assets, what does your pro-rata creditorship amount to? The 
is hopelessly bankrupt.” 

I made an effort to smile, though inside I felt pretty blue. 
If that were the case, why go on? 

“My position in Jampoke is so peculiar that it needs some 
explaining,” he continued. “You must understand that the Chinese 
have no consular representation here, though in the aggregate they 
possess more than half the wealth of the place. The great powers 
wont allow it: except ourselves, they treat China like a’ doormat 
We are rather timidly on her side, and one phase of it is that I 
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am instructed to represent the Chinese unofficially. It is a trying 
position, for I must not offend this government while guarding 
Chinese interests. Walking on eggs is nothing to it. Naturally 
the Chinese think a lot of me, and if I stooped to such things 
I could easily make twenty or thirty thousand dollars on the side 
in the presents that are almost forced on me. Which all leads 
up to saying that I count for a good deal in the Chinese commun- 
ity, and that I am going to exert all the influence I possess to 
get your money back.” 

Excusing himself, he picked up the telephone, gave a number in 
a strange language that I conjectured must be Malay, and then to 
my amazement began to jabber away in Chinese. Yes, Chinese! 
Its singsong nasal inflections were unmistakable; and he never 
hesitated nor stammered, either, speaking with a fluency that 
astounded me. 

“Good news!” he said, turning to me as he replaced the receiver 
on the hook. “Mr. Wo Sung Bo’s secretary says that Mr. Wo 
Sung Bo will be charmed to grant me an interview at ten o'clock 
tomorrow morning.” 

“And who is Mr. Wo Sung Bo?” I asked, gazing at the young 
consul quite overwhelmed. An American who could jump from 
English to Malay, and from Malay to Chinese, quite took my 
breath away. 

“Wo Sung Bo is our local millionaire,” returned Yuell, “and 
he happens to be the father of Yip Kee Bo, who happens to be 
the managing director of the Asiatic Trading and Plantation 
Company.” 

“Sounds good to me,” I remarked, perceiving the connection. 

“It would sound better if Yip Kee Bo were not the scapegrace 
of the family,” said the consul. “He is one of the seventy-times- 
seven boys, and the old man is about tired of pulling him out 
of the mud. But we shall try to make him give one last yank.” 

“And what do you think of our chances?” I asked. I was 
intensely interested, as you may imagine. 

Yuell made a gesture with his hands implying that 
the question was unanswerable. 

“Business is bad, and that’s against us,” he said. 
“The sum, too, is pretty large, even for a Jampoke 
millionaire. Then he has been worked and worked 
by Yip Kee Bo till he hasn’t any patience 
left, seeing it all go into that bottomless 
pit, you know. I could not hazard a guess 
as to what he will do, though I am deter- 
mined he sha’n’t escape for less than ten 
thousand dollars, gold. That is what he 
tried to give me a year ago for a claim 
I got through on a vessel of his the English 
had seized and used in the Persian Gulf 
He called here, and left it in a package 
marked ‘jasmine tea.’ Of course I sent it 
back, though now I am going to suggest 
most emphatically that he transfer it to 
you.” 

This was almost as overwhelming as his 
Chinese. I looked at him pretty sharply 
When people offer you ten thousand dollars, 
a business man looks for the string. 

“Let’s get this thing straight,” I said 
“If you succeed in recovering any sub- 
stantial portion of my money, it ought 
to be on a pro-rata commission agreed on 
beforehand. What would you say to ten 
per cent on the first ten thousand, rising 
to fif—” 

“No, no, no, I could not think of it,” he 
interrupted. “It is true we are poorly paid, 
and Uncle Sam doesn’t mind if we sleep 
in the street, but just the same we try to 
keep our hands clean. Anything that I can 
do for you, Mr. Folger, will be entirely 
gratuitous.” 

“Tt sounds like the Garden of Eden,” 
I remarked, in reality not a little sorry. When you pay by results, 
you usually get results; a spanking commission is a big incentive. 

He laughed, and said that at any rate American consuls were 
not serpents. 

After a little more talk I invited him to dine with me at the 
hotel, and was rather disappointed at his refusal. He was a 
charming fellow, and I liked him better and better. 

“T am dining there tonight with two American ladies,” he said. 
“I am sorry, but you must excuse me.” 
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With that we shook hands and separated, after arranging that 
I was to call next day at noon. I went back to the hotel very 
happy indeed. Ten thousand dollars would be quite a bit of 
salvage from the wreck, and the consul’s manner implied, besides, 
that it might easily be more. In a quiet sort of way he had 
impressed me tremendously. I was too accustomed to employing 
damned fools in business not to recognize a good man when I saw 


That night at dinner, when I had finished with my soup 
and was studying the dozen brands of champagne on the wine-list 
in a very cheerful spirit, I was interested to see Yuell and two 
ladies take their places at a table near me. One of the women 
was startlingly pretty, a tall, 
willowy blonde whose very 
low-cut jet dress showed off 
her dazzling shoulders and 
bosom to perfection 
Her hair was golden- 
brown; her eyes were 
golden-brown; and she 
had a smiling, sparkling 
air that was extraor- 
dinarily winning. In 
my very quick ap- 
praisal I judged her to 
be about twenty-six or 






















twenty-seven, married of course; the women that take me by 
storm have always been snapped up. 

The other woman—or girl, rather—was obviously younger, not 
more than twenty or so. She was also tall and blonde, but there 
any resemblance ceased. Very slight, and carrying herself badly, 
she had the look of a wilted lily. Her only beauty was a wealth 
of pale golden hair—glorious hair that seemed to make her insipid 
features all the more insignificant. Her bare shoulders and arms 
were rather thin. 

















By Lloyd Osbourne 





She jerked her hand from mine, crying out, “Stop, stop!” The next thing | knew, Constance, 
in a flurry of skirts and silk stockings, had scrambled across to the seat beside the chauffeur. 


The consul had bowed to me as he took his seat, but it was 
not the kind of bow, alas, that gave any promise of my sharing 
his acquaintance with the ladies. It was a little formal, and his 
eyes never consciously sought mine again. His whole attention, 
in fact, was centered on the girl, whom to my mind he had the 
incredibly bad taste to prefer. One did not have to be the 
seventh son of a seventh son to see that he was head over ears 
in love with her. But she seemed to make very little response, 
answering in monosyllables and rolling bread-pills in a nervous, 


fidgety way. Her constraint was very apparent, though as I 
watched them covertly I saw they were all constrained. Once 
my divinity remarked, with a flash of her golden-brown eyes and 
in a tone loud enough for me to hear: 

“Can nothing make you realize it is impossible?” 

This mystifying sentence brought me up with a sharp turn, 
for it came over me that I was eavesdropping more than good 
manners permitted. So I hastily turned my attention to a 
Dutch party—six enormous people with an enormous child—and 
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tried to interest myself in their prodigious meal while conjecturing 
their respective relationships and combined weight. Suddenly I 
felt a touch on my shoulder, and looking up, saw Yuell standing 
beside me. 

“Are you not a friend of the Fosbys, of Long Island?” he 
inquired. “Mrs. Darragh knows them very well, and recognizing 
your name, thought perhaps you might like to join us.” 

Blessed Fosbys of Long Island! Of course I knew them. I 
had often spent week-ends at their big house at Wading River, 
and played golf on Sunday mornings with Tom Fosby. Rich, rather 
dull people, with an unlimited cellar and a social secretary—a 
perfect darling of a secretary, with bobbed hair, who had much 
more to do with inviting me than Mrs. Fosby. Oh, yes, I knew 
the Fosbys! 

I returned with Yuell to his table. Introductions followed. 
“Mrs. Darragh, Mr. Folger—Miss Wilkie, Mr. Folger.” A boy 
hurriedly laid a new place. My champagne was brought over, 
and I asked permission to order more. The little party, which 
had been drinking ice-water, instantly grew more animated as 
their glasses were filled. I had a pleasant feeling of having made 
a welcome diversion. Certainly the talk started very gayly after 
my arrival. Onlookers, indeed, would scarcely have known it 
as the same party that so short a time before had been sitting 
there tense and almost silent. 

Of course I had to say something of the Fosbys to the lovely 
Mrs. Darragh on my right. I had to prove I was acquainted 
with them, you know. In fact, I pretended I knew them a great 
deal better than I did, and confessed as much when we grew 
better friends. I had not spoken to a really charming woman for 
two months, and in the exhilaration of the bubbling Krug, I laid 
my heart at Mrs. Darragh’s feet. Perhaps we were both in the 
humor for a headlong flirtation. At any rate I saw Miss Wilkie’s 
pale blue eyes grow very round, and a surprised expression pass 
over the consul’s face at the progress I was making in Mrs. 
Darragh’s good graces. 

I didn’t know whether she had a husband or not, and did not 
care. When you have unexpectedly met the most entrancing 
woman in the world, you forget all about such inconveniences as 
husbands. I was altogether infatuated and showed it—laughingly, 
extravagantly but yet with an underlying feeling that Mrs. 
Darragh seemed to perceive and respond to. Coquette or not, 
she had certainly a delicious sense of humor, and I was happily 
in form to give it play. If you can get a woman to laugh, she 
is half yours. I told her so. What didn’t I tell her, in my ex- 
uberance? 


HEN, recalling my politeness, I tried to draw out Miss 

Wilkie, tried to draw out Yuell—include them both in 
a general conversation. But it was uphill work; there was verv 
little response in either of them; I was conscious of a veiled 
antagonism that seemed to unite them against Mrs. Darragh. 
They allowed my topics to die in the most disheartening way. 
It was much to my credit that I persevered—and to my profit 
also—learning that Mrs. Darragh was a widow and that her 
first name was Constance, that Miss Wilkie, Cornelia, was her 
younger sister, that they were concluding a visit to the Far East 
but were compelled to spend seven weeks more in Jampoke owing 
to the overcrowded state of the steamers to San Francisco, that 
their home was in New York. 

Dinner over, we adjourned to the lobby for coffee, and had 
just seated ourselves comfortably around a table when suddenly 
Yuell and Miss Wilkie rose as though by a preconcerted signal. 

“Stafford wants to take me to a movie; I hope you wont mind 
said the girl to her sister in a defiant sort of way; and then, with- 
out waiting for a reply, she and Yuell departed almost with pre- 
cipitation, though he did have the grace to murmur something 
about seeing us later. 

A shade of annoyance passed over Mrs. Darragh’s face; it 
was evident that she was extremely discomposed; her bosom rose 
and fell in a little paroxysm of restrained anger. 

“Don't feel badly about it,” I ventured to say. “Why shouldn’t 
they go to a movie if they want to? Most considerate of them, 
I think, to leave us alone together.” 

This brought a smile, though I could see it was somewhat 
forced. Then she lay back in her chair as though the relaxation 
might help her to dismiss unpleasant thoughts. The languorous 
pose enhanced the voluptuousness of her figure, causing me to 
gaze at her with renewed admiration. I have always preferred 
such tall, queenly women, with an amplitude of limb and that 
air of unassailable health and vitality. 

“Do you know I think you are awfully nice,” she remarked 
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after a while, “—dangerously nice. If you were sincere, I hardly 
know what mightn’t happen.” 

“Oh, I am sincere,” I said, smiling. 

“T wasn’t extorting that,” she murmured. “In fact, you don’t 
know yourself; how can you? You are like a person shooting 
partridges—whirr, bang!—shoot first, and find out what you've 
got afterward.” 

“In very décolleté black jet?” 

She had the most lustrous eyes; when she was amused, they 
filled with a dancing light. They were dancing now. 

“You are making it more personal than I intended,” she said. 
“T am too bewildered to know whether I have been shot or not. 
Such a confused little partridge! And so loaded with troubles 
that it could cry—I mean peep. What I meant was that if you 
have any friendship to give, for heaven’s sake give it to me.” 

I gave it, gave it with a warmth that had to be checked. She 
said I was spelling it /-o-v-e, which was not only ridiculous but 
put us in a false relation—a sparring relation, like prize-fighters 
What she needed was a big-brother person with sense, horse-sense, 
shrewd, understanding and all that—what the soldiers used to 
call hard-boiled—somebody to lean on who wouldn't think it an 
invitation to— 


HE did not finish, and my rush to volunteer filled the gap. 

Nothing would please me better, I said. I proffered my 
hard-boiled services in any capacity. I told her I was just 
naturally a big-brother person, though I was always trying to 
hide it. When was the leaning to begin? 

“T am in all sorts of quandaries,” she went on. “It would do 
me a world of good to talk them over with you if it would not 
bore you to death—or if you wont consider me an impulsive im- 
becile for being so frank after an hour’s acquaintance. No? After 
all, we are both far from home, and owe something to each other 
as Americans, don’t we? Ifa Malay girl in the Waldorf suddenly 
came across a charming Malay gentleman, no one could blame 
them for getting a bit chummy, could they? Especially if the 
poor Malay girl was in a peck of trouble, and the Malay gentle- 
man was most awfully kind and dear! I am afraid all this sounds 
like borrowing money—but it isn’t.” 

“Well, what is the quandary?” I asked. “Lean on your big 
brother, and lean hard.” 

“Tt’s that young man who has just left,” she said. 

“Yuell?” 

“Yes, Stafford Yuell.” 

“Why, he is a remarkably nice chap—a splendid young fellow. 
What have you against him?” 

Mrs. Darragh mused for a moment or two. 

“Two years ago he came on a visit to New York,” she said at 
last. “Cornelia and he promptly fell in love. They wanted to 
be engaged, but I would not allow it. He was only a vice-consul 
up in the north of China somewhere, and admitted he could not 
afford to marry just then. I must say he was very honorable, 
saw my point of view at once, and acquiesced sadly but beauti- 
fully. Cornelia didn’t. If you cross a young girl in love, she 
becomes a tigress—cross her in a love-affair, I mean. Well, 
Stafford went back; I suppose there was an understanding, but 
no actual engagement. Then eight or nine months ago he was 
appointed consul here, and wrote asking her to marry him. I 
did not feel like letting her go alone, and I had not money enough 
at the time to afford such a long trip. But as soon as I had 
accumulated engugh pennies, we came; and here we are.” 

She stopped. Her eyes, fixed on mine, were full of trouble. 

“But I don’t yet see the quandary,” I said. 

“There wouldn’t be any if our consuls were treated properly,” 
she returned. “I had an idea that an American consul in a place 
as important as Jampoke had an ample salary and a pleasant 
official residence to live in—that there was a certain dignity and 
ease attached to the position. Well, what do I find? That his 
salary is only thirty-five hundred a year in a place dearer than 
New York, that he expects Cornelia to live with him in two 
mean little rooms above a drug-store, that if he dies in this 
horrible climate, there is no provision for his widow except one 
year of his salary. So I have simply told them that it was im- 
possible, and that I would not permit it.” 

It seemed to me that this was pretty autocratic in an elder 
sister. I did not know how old Cornelia was, but she certainly 
looked about twenty-one—which meant that she was of age, and 
was free to marry anybody she chose. I said as much, gently. 

Mrs. Darragh’s lips quivered as she listened. When she spoke, 
it was with unconcealed agitation. 

“You misjudge me,” she said. “I did (Continued on page ro1) 
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“But Joe—you haven't 
told him of my—of my 
baby?” 
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The Old Maid 


By Edith 
The Story So Far: 


ELIA RALSTON had been thinking placidly and 

D gratefully of her blessings when her cousin Char- 

lotte Lovell paid her that momentous call. For 

Delia had married James Ralston; and in the New York of the 

thirties, to be a Lovell or a Ralston was a great thing indeed; 

and to be the mother of two sturdy children and the mistress 

of the fine new Ralston house in Gramercy Park—these too 
were things well worth living for. 

Charlotte’s case was very different—an orphan, and poor, and 
in ill health, so that she had been sent to the South for a year. 
Now, however, Charlotte came in with great news: James’ cousin 
Joe had asked her to marry him, and she had consented, but— 
Joe insisted that she give up the little group of orphan children 
in whom she had taken so great an interest... . . A long talk 
between the two young women, and then the truth came out: 


Wharton 


one of the orphan children was Charlotte’s own, its father the 
artist Clement Spender, who had been one of Delia’s own suitors 
and who now was back in Italy. 

So Charlotte’s dilemma was brought to Delia Ralston. And 
when after a fit of coughing Charlotte’s handkerchief came away 
from her lips red, Delia thought she saw a solution. That night 
she told Joe Ralston that Charlotte had suffered a relapse of her 
old malady, and that the marriage therefore must not take place. 


CHAPTER V 
HARLOTTE LOVELL, at the sound of her cousin’s step 


on the threshold, lifted a fevered face from the pillow. 
The bedroom, dim and close, smelt of eau de Cologne and 
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fresh linen. Delia, 
blinking in from the 

bright winter sun, had 

to feel her way through 

a_ twilight obstructed 

by dark mahogany 

“IT want to see your 
face, Chatty—unless 
your head aches too 
much?” 

Charlotte sighed, 

“No,” and Delia drew 
back the heavy win- 
dow-curtains and let a 
ray of light into the 
room. In it, she saw 
the girl’s head livid 
against the bed-linen, 
the brick-red circles 
again visible under 
darkly shadowed lids 
Just so poor Cousin 
So-and-so had looked, 
the week before she 
sailed for Italy! 

“Delia!” Charlotte 
breathed. 

Delia approached 
the bed, and _ stood 
looking down at her 
cousin with new eyes 
Yes: it had been easy 
enough, the night be- 
fore, to dispose of 
Chatty’s future as if 
it were her own—but 
now? 

“Darling— 

“Oh, begin, please,” 
the girl interrupted, 

“or I shall know that 
what's coming is too 
dreadful!” 

“Chatty, dearest, if 
I promised you too 
much—” 

“Jim wont let you 
take my child? I 
knew it! Shall I al- 
ways go on dreaming 
things that can never 

Delia, her tears 
running down, knelt by 
the bed and gave her 
fresh hand into the 
other’s burning clutch 

“Don’t think that, 
dear; think only of 
what you'd like best.” 

“Like best?” The 
girl rose sharply 
against her pillows, 
alive to the hot finger- 
tips. 

“You can’t marry 
Joe, dear—can you— 
and keep little Tina?” fe * : 
Delia continued. What else,” Charlotte inexorably pursued, “can she possibly 

“Not keep her with 
me, no—but somewhere where I could slip off to see her. Oh, tell you I must make my child a home. Delia, you’re too blessed 
I had hoped such follies!” to understand!” 

“Give up follies, Charlotte. Keep her where? See your own “Think yourself blessed too, Chatty. You sha’n’t give up your 
child in secret? Always in dread of disgrace? Of wrong to your baby. She shall live with you: you shall take care of her—for 
other children? Have you ever thought of that?” me.” 

“Oh, my poor head wont think! You're trying to tell me that “For you?” 

I must give her up?” “I promised you I’d take her, didn’t I? But not-that you 

“No, dear—but that you must not marry Joe.” should marry Joe. Only that I would make a home for your 

Charlotte sank back on the pillow, her eyes half-closed. “I baby. Well, that’s done: you shall always be together.” 
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be allowed to think me—ever?” 


Charlotte clung to her and sobbed. “But Joe—I can’t tell him, I 
can’t.” She put back Delia suddenly. “You haven’t told him of 
my—of my baby? I couldn’t bear to hurt him as much as that.” 

“T told him that you coughed blood yesterday. He'll see you 
presently: he’s dreadfully unhappy. He considers that, in view 
of your bad health, the engagement is broken by your wish— 
and he accepts your decision; but if he weakens, or if you weaken, 
I can do nothing for you or for little Tina, For heaven’s sake, 
remember that.” 


Delia released her hold, and Charlotte leaned 
back silent, with closed eyes. On a chair near 
the bed lay the poplin with red velvet ribbons 
which had been made over in honor of her be- 
trothal. A pair of new slippers of bronze kid 
peeped from beneath its folds. Poor Chatty! 
She had hardly had time to be pretty 

Delia sat by the bed motionless, her eyes on 
the closed face. They followed the course of 
two tears that forced a way between Charlotte’s 
tight lids, hung on the lashes, glittered slowly 
down the cheeks. As the tears reached Chatty’s 
lips, she spoke. 

“Shall I live with her somewhere, do you 
mean? Just she and I?” 

“Just you and she.” 

“Tn a little house 

“In a little house.” 

“You're sure, Delia?” 

“Sure, my dearest.” 

Charlotte once more raised herself on her 
elbow and slipped a hand under her pillow. She 
drew out a narrow ribbon on which hung a dia- 
mond cluster ring. 

“T had taken it off already,” she 
handed it to Delia. 


} 


said, and 


CHAPTER VI 


VERYONE agreed afterward that you 

could always have told that Charlotte 

Lovell was meant to be an old maid. Even be- 
fore her illness, it had been manifest: there was 
something prim about her, in spite of her fiery 
hair. Lucky enough for her, poor girl, con- 


sidering her wretched health in her youth: Mrs. 
James Ralston’s contemporaries, for instance, 


remembered Charlotte as a mere ghost, cough- 
ing her lungs out—that, of course, had been the 
reason for breaking her engagement with Joe 
Ralston. 

True, she had recovered very rapidly, in spite 
of the peculiar treatment she was given. The 
Lovells, as everyone knew, couldn’t afford to 
send her to Italy; so she was packed off to a 
farmhouse on the Hudson.—a little place on 
the James Ralstons’ property,—where she lived 
for five or six years with an Irish servant- 
woman and a foundling baby. The story of 
the foundling was another queer episode in 
Charlotte’s history. From the time of her first 
illness, when she was only twenty-two or -three, 
she had developed an almost morbid tenderness 
for children, especially for the children of the 
poor. It was said—Dr. Lanskell was under- 
stood to have said—that the baffled instinct of 
motherhood was peculiarly intense in cases 
where lung-disease prevented marriage. And 
so, when the Doctor decided that Chatty must 
break her engagement to Jim Ralston and go to 
live in the country, the Doctor had told her 
family that the only hope of saving her lay in 
not separating her entirely from her poor chil- 
dren, but in letting her choose one of them, the 
youngest and most pitiable, and devote herself 
to its care. So the James Ralstons had lent 
her their little farmhouse; and Mrs. Jim, with 
her extraordinary gift of taking things in at a 
glance, had at once arranged everything, and 

even pledged herself to look after the baby if Charlotte died. 
Charlotte did not die till long afterward. She lived to grow 
robust and middle-aged, energetic and even tyrannical. And as 
the transformation in her character took place, she became more 
and more like the typical old maid: precise, methodical, absorbed 
in trifles, and attaching an exaggerated importance to the smallest 
social and domestic observances. Such was her reputation as a 
vigilant housewife that when poor Jim Ralston was killed by a 
fall from his horse. and left Delia, still young, with a boy and 
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girl to bring up, it seemed perfectly natural that the heartbroken 
widow should take her cousin to live with her and share her task. 

But Delia Ralston never did things quite like other people. 
When she took Charlotte, she took Charlotte’s foundling too—a 
little dark-haired girl with pale brown eyes, and the odd, incisive 
manner of children who have lived too much alone. The little 
girl was called Tina Lovell: it was vaguely supposed that Charlotte 
had adopted her. She grew up on terms of affectionate equality 
with her young Ralston cousins, and almost as much so—it might 
be said—with the two women who mothered her. But by a 
natural instinct of imitation which no one thought it necessary to 
correct, she always called Delia Ralston “Mamma,” and Char- 
lotte Lovell “Aunt Chatty.” She was a brilliant and engaging 
creature, and people marveled at poor Chatty’s luck in having 
chosen so interesting a specimen among her foundlings—for she 
was by this time supposed to have had a whole asylumful to 
choose from. 

The agreeable elderly bachelor, Sillerton Jackson, returning 
from a prolonged sojourn in Paris (where he was understood to 
have been made much of by the highest personages), pronounced 
himself immensely struck with Tina’s charms when he saw her 
at her coming-out ball, and asked Delia’s permission to come 
some evening and dine alone with her and her young people. He 
complimented the widow on the rosy beauty of her own young 
Delia; but the mother’s keen eye perceived that all the while he 
was watching Tina, and after dinner he confided to the older ladies 
that there was something ‘“‘very French” in the girl’s way of doing 
her hair, and that in the capital of all the elegances she would 
have been pronounced extremely stylish 

“Oh—” Delia deprecated beamingly, while Charlotte Lovell 
sat bent over her work with pinched lips; but Tina, who had been 
laughing with her cousins at the other end of the room, was 
around upon her elders in a flash 

“I heard what Mr. Sillerton said! Yes, I did, Mamma: he 
says I do my hair stylishly. Didn’t I always tell you so? I 
know it’s more becoming to let it curl as it wants to than to 
plaster it down with bandoline like Aunty’s—” 

“Tina, Tina—you always think people are admiring you!” 
Miss Lovell protested. 

“Why shouldn't I, when they do?” the girl laughingly chal- 
lenged; and turning her mocking eyes on Sillerton Jackson: “Do 
tell Aunt Charlotte not to be so dreadfully old-maidish!” 

Delia saw the blood rise to Charlotte Lovell’s face. It no 
longer painted two brick-rose circles on her thin cheek-bones, but 
diffused a harsh flush over her whole countenance, from the collar 
fastened with an old-fashioned garnet brooch to the pepper-and- 
salt hair (with no trace of red left in it) flattened down over 
her hollow temples 

That evening, when they went up to bed, Delia called Tina 
into her room. 

“You ought not to speak to your Aunt Charlotte as you did 
just now, dear. It’s disrespectful—and it hurts her.” 

The girl overflowed with compunction. “Oh, I’m -so sorry! 
Because I said she was an old maid? But she is, isn’t she, 
Mamma? In her inmost soul, I mean. I don’t believe she’s 
ever been young—ever thought of fun or admiration or falling 
in love—do you? That’s why she never understands me, and you 
always do, you darling dear Mamma.” With one of her light 
movements Tina was in the widow’s arms 

“Child, child!” Delia softly scolded, kissing the dark curls 
planted in five points on the girl’s forehead. 


HERE was a footiall in the passage, and Charlotte Lovell 
stood in the doorway. Delia, without moving, gave her 
a glance of welcome over Tina’s shoulder 

“Come in, Charlotte. I’m scolding this child for behaving like 
a spoilt baby before Sillerton Jackson. What will he think of 
her?” 

“Just what she deserves, probably,” Charlotte returned with a 
cold smile. Tina went toward her, and she kissed the girl’s 
proffered forehead just where Delia’s warm lips had touched it 
“Good night, child,” she said, in her dry tone of dismissal. 

The door closed on the two women, and Delia signed to 
Charlotte to take the armchair opposite her own. 

“Not so near the fire,’ Miss Lovell answered. She chose a 
straight-backed chair, and sat down with folded hands. Delia’s 
eyes rested absently on the thin, ringless hands: she wondered why 
Charlotte never wore her mother’s jewels. : 

“I heard what you were saying to Tina, Delia. You were scold- 
ing her because she called me an old maid.” 

It was Delia’s turn to color. “I scolded her for being dis- 











respectful, dear; if you heard what I said, you can’t think that I 
was too severe.” 

“Not too severe: no. I’ve never thought you too severe with 
Tina: on the contrary.”’ 

“You think I spoil her?” 

“Sometimes.” 

Delia felt an unreasoning resentment. “What was it I said that 
you object to?” 

Charlotte returned her glance steadily. 
thought me an old maid than—”’ 

“Oh—” Delia murmured. With one of her quick leaps of in- 
tuition, she had entered into the other’s soul, and measured its 
shuddering loneliness. 

“What else,” Charlotte inexorably pursued, “can she possibly 
be allowed to think me—ever?” 

“IT see—I see—” the widow faltered. 

“A ridiculous, narrow-minded old maid—nothing else,’ Char- 
lotte Lovell insisted, getting to her feet, “or I shall never feel 
safe with her.” 

“Good night, my dear,” Delia said. compassionately. There 
were moments when she almost hated Charlotte for being Tina’s 
mother, and others, such as this, when her heart was wrung by 
the tragic spectacle of that unavowed bond. 

Charlotte seemed to have divined her thought. 

“Oh, but don’t pity me! She’s mine,” she murmured, going. 


“T would rather she 








CHAPTER VII 


ELIA RALSTON sometimes felt that the real events 

of her life did not begin until both her children had 
contracted—ever so safely and suitably—the usual irreproach 
able New York alliances. The boy had married first, choosing 
a Vandergrave in whose father’s bank at Albany he was to have 
an immediate junior partnership; and young Delia (as her mother 
had foreseen she would) had selected John Junius, the safest 
and soundest of the many young Halseys, and followed him to 
his parents’ house the year after her brother’s marriage. 

After young Delia left the house in Gramercy Fark, it was in- 
evitable that Tina should take the center front of its narrow 
stage. Tina had reached the marriageable age; she was admired 
and sought after; but what hope was there of her finding a hus- 
band? The two watchful women did not propound this question 
to each other; but Delia Ralston, brooding over it day by day. 
and taking it up with her when she mounted at night to her old- 
fashioned bedroom, knew that Charlotte Lovell, at the same hour, 
carried the same problem with her to the floor above. 

The two cousins, during their eight years of life together, had 
seldom openly disagreed. Indeed, it might almost have been said 
that there was nothing open in their relation. Delia would have 
had it otherwise: after they had once looked so deeply into each 
other’s souls, it seemed unnatural that a veil should fall be- 
tween them. But she understood that Tina’s ignorance of her 
origin must at all costs be preserved, and that Charlotte Lovell, 
abrupt, passionate and inarticulate, knew of no other security 
than to wall herself up in perpetual silence. 

So far had she carried this self-imposed reticence that Mrs. 
Ralston was surprised at her suddenly asking, soon after young 
Delia’s marriage, to be allowed to move down into the small bed- 
room next to Tina’s, left vacant by the bride’s departure. 

“But you'll be so much less comfortable there, Chatty. Have 
you thought of that? Or is it on account of the stairs?” 

“No; it’s not the stairs,” Charlotte answered with her usual 
bluntness. How could she avail herself of the pretext Delia 
offered her, when Delia knew that she still ran up and down the 
three flights like a girl? “It’s because I should be next to Tina,” 
she said, in a low voice that jarred like an untuned string. 

“Oh—very well. As you please.” Mrs. Ralston could not tell 
why she felt suddenly irritated by the request, unless it were 
that she had already amused herself with the idea of fitting up the 
vacant room as a sitting-room for Tina. She had meant to do 
it in pink and pale green, like an opening flower. 

“Of course, if there is any reason—” Charlotte suggested, as if 
reading her thought. 

“None whatever, except that—well, I’d meant to surprise Tina 
by doing the room up as a sort of little boudoir, where she could 
have her books and things, and see her girl -friends.” 

“You're too kind, Delia; but Tina mustn’t have boudoirs,” Miss 
Lovell answered ironically, the green specks showing in her eyes. 

“Very well: as you please,” Delia repeated in the same irritated 
tone. “I'll have your things brought down tomorrow.” 
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Tina—Tina and Lanning Halsey, walking home alone in the small hours from the Vandergrave ball! 


Charlotte paused in the doorway. ‘You're sure there’s no other 
reason?” 

“Other reason? Why should there be?” The two women looked 
at each other almost with hostility, and Charlotte turned to go. 

The talk once over, Delia was annoyed with herself for having 
yielded to Charlotte’s wish. Why must it always be she who gave 
in, she who, after all, was the mistress of the house, and to whom 
both Charlotte and Tina might almost be said to owe their very 
existence, or at least all that made it worth having? Yet when- 


ever any question arose about the girl, it was invariably Charlotte 
who gained her point, Delia who yielded: it was as if Charlotte, 
in her mute, obstinate way, were determined to take every ad- 
vantage of the dependence that made it impossible for a woman 
of Delia’s nature to oppose her. 

In truth, Delia had looked forward more than she knew to 
the quiet talks with Tina to which the little boudoir would have 
lent itself. While her own daughter inhabited the room, Mrs. 
Ralston had been in the habit of spending an hour there every 
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evening, chatting with the two girls while they undressed, and 
listening to their comments on the incidents of the day. She 
always knew beforehand exactly what her own girl would say; 
but Tina’s views and opinions were a perpetual delicious shock 
to her. Not that they were unfamiliar: there were moments 
when they seemed to well straight up from the dumb depths 
of her own past. Only they expressed feelings that she had never 
uttered, ideas she had hardly avowed to herself: Tina sometimes 
said things which Delia Ralston, in far-off self-communions, had 
imagined herself saying to Clem Spender. 

And now there would be an end to these evening talks: if 
Charlotte had asked to be lodged next to her daughter, might it 
not conceivably be because she wished them to end? It had 
never before occurred to Delia that her influence over Tina might 
be resented: now it flashed a light far down into the abyss which 
had always divided the two women. But a moment later Delia 
reproached herself for attributing feelings of jealousy to her 
cousin. Was it not rather to herself that she should have ascribed 
them? Charlotte, as Tina’s mother, had every right to wish to 
be near her, near her in all senses of the word: what claim had 
Delia to oppose to that natural privilege? Next morning she 
ordered Charlotte’s things taken down to the room next to Tina’s. 

That evening, when bedtime came, Charlotte and Tina went 
upstairs together; but Delia lingered in the drawing-room on the 
pretext of having letters to write. In truth, she dreaded to pass 
the threshold where, evening after evening, the fresh laughter 
of the two girls had waylaid her, while Charlotte Lovell already 
slept her old-maid sleep on the floor above. It sent a pang 
through Delia to think that henceforth she would be cut off from 
this means of keeping her hold on Tina. 

An hour later, when she mounted the stairs in her turn, she 
was guiltily conscious of moving as noiselessly as she could along 
the heavy carpet of the corridor, and of pausing longer than was 
necessary over the extinguishing of the gas-jet on the landing. 
As she stood there she strained her ears for the sound of voices 
from the doors behind which Charlotte and Tina slept; she would 
have been secretly hurt at hearing talk and laughter from within. 
But none came to her; nor was there any light beneath the doors. 
Evidently Charlotte, in her hard, methodical way, had said good 
night to her daughter on reaching her room, and gone straight 
to bed as usual. Perhaps she had never approved of Tina’s vigils, 
of the long undressing punctuated with mirth and confidences; it 
was not unlikely, Delia reflected, that she had asked to have the 
room next to her daughter’s simply because she wished the girl 
not to miss her “beauty sleep.” 

Whenever Delia tried to explore the secret cf her cousin’s 
actions, she returned from the adventure humiliated and abashed 
by the base motives she attributed to Charlotte. How was it that 
she, Delia Ralston, whose happiness had been open and avowed 
to the world, so often found herself denying poor Charlotte the 
secret of her scanted motherhood? She hated herself for this 
moment of envy whenever she detected it, and tried to atone 
for it by a softened manner and a more anxious consideration for 
Charlotte’s feelings; but the attempt was not always successful, 
and Delia sometimes wondered if Charlotte did not resent any 
too open show of sympathy as an indirect glance at her mis- 
fortune. The worst of suffering such as hers was that it left one 
sore to the gentlest touch. 

Delia, slowly undressing before the same lace-draped toilet- 
glass which had refiected her bridal image, was turning over these 
thoughts when she heard a faint knock on her door. On the 
threshold stood Tina in a dressing-gown, her dark curls falling over 
her shoulders. With a happy heartbeat Delia held out her arms. 

“T had to say good night, Mamma,” the girl whispered. 

“Of course, dear.” Delia kissed her lifted forehead. “But 
run off now, or you might disturb your aunt. You know she 
sleeps badly, and you must be as quiet as a mouse now she’s 
next to you.” 

“Yes, I know,” Tina acquiesced, with a grave glance that was 
almost of complicity. 

She asked no further question; she did not linger; lifting Delia’s 
hand, she held it a moment against her cheek, and then stole out 
as noiselessly as she had come. 


CHAPTER VIII 


“TUT you must see,” Charlotte Lovell insisted, laying 
aside the Evening Post, “that Tina has changed. You 

do see that?” 
The two women were sitting alone by the drawing-room fire 
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Halsey, and was to be taken afterward to a ball at the Vander- 
graves’, from which the John Juniuses had promised to see her 
home. Mrs. Ralston and Charlotte, their early dinner finished, 
had the long evening to themselves. It was their custom, on such 
occasions, for Charlotte to read the news aloud to her cousin, 
while the latter embroidered; but tonight, all through Charlotte’s 
conscientious progress from column to column, without a slip or 
an omission, Delia had felt her, for some special reason, alert to 
take advantage of her daughter’s absence. 

To gain time, Mrs. Ralston bent over a dropped stitch in her 
delicate white embroidery. 

“Tina changed? Since when?” she questioned. 

The answer flashed out instantly. “Since Lanning Halsey has 
been coming here so much.” : 

“Lanning? I used to think he came for Delia,” Mrs. Ralston 
mused, speaking at random to gain still more time. 

“Tt’s natural you should suppose that everyone came for Delia,” 
Charlotte rejoined dryly; “but as Lanning continues to seek every 
chance of being with Tina—” 


M* RALSTON stole a swift glance at her cousin. She 
had in truth noticed that Tina had changed, as a 
flower changes at the mysterious moment when the unopened 
petals flush from within. The girl had grown handsomer, shyer, 
more silent, at times more irrelevantly gay. But Delia had not 
associated these variations of mood with the presence of Lanning 
Halsey, one of the numerous youths who had haunted the house 
before young Delia’s marriage. There had, indeed, been a moment 
when Mrs. Ralston’s eyes had been fixed, with a certain apprehen- 
sion, on the handsome Lanning. Among all the sturdy and stolid 
Halsey cousins he was the only one to whom a prudent mother 
might have hesitated to intrust her daughter: it would have been 
hard to say why, except that he was handsomer and more talkative 
than the rest, chronically unpunctual, and totally unperturbed 
by the fact. Clem Spender had been like that; and what if young 
Delia—? 

But young Delia’s mother was speedily reassured. The girl, 
herself arch and appetizing, took no interest in the corresponding 
graces except when backed by more solid qualities. A Ralston 
to the core, she demanded the Ralston virtues, and chose the 
Halsey most worthy of a Ralston bride. 

Mrs. Ralston felt that Charlotte was waiting for her to speak. 
“It will be hard to get used to the idea of Tina’s marrying,” she 
said gently. “I don’t know what we two old women shall do, 
alone in this empty house—for it will be an empty house then. 
But I suppose we ought to face the idea.” 

“I do face it,” said Charlotte Lovell gravely. 

“And you dislike Lanning? I mean as a husband for Tina?” 

Miss Lovell folded the evening paper and stretched out a thin 
hand for her knitting. She glanced across the citron-wood work- 
table at her cousin. ‘Tina must not be too difficult—” she began. 

“Oh—” Delia protested, reddening. 

“Let us call things by their names,” the other evenly pursued. 
“That’s my way, when I speak at all. Usually, as you know, I 
say nothing.” 

The widow made a sign of assent and Charlotte went on: “It’s 
better so. But I’ve always known a time would come when we 
should have to talk things out.” 

“Talk things out? You and I? What things?” 

“Tina’s future.” 

There was a silence. Delia Ralston, who always responded in- 
stantly to the least appeal to her sincerity, breathed a deep sigh 
of relief. At last the ice in Charlotte’s breast was breaking up! 

“My dear,” Delia murmured, “you know how much Tina’s 
happiness concerns me. If you disapprove of Lanning Halsey as 
a husband, have you any other candidate in mind?” 

Miss Lovell smiled one of her faint hard smiles. “I am not 
aware that there is a queue at the door. Nor’ do I disapprove 
of Lanning Halsey as a husband. Personally, I find him very 
agreeable: I understand his attraction for Tina.” 

“Ah—Tina is attracted?” 

“ee 

Mrs. Ralston pushed aside her work and thoughtfully considered 
her cousin’s sharply lined face. Never had Charlotte Lovell more 
completely presented the typical image of the old maid than as 
she sat there, upright on her straight-backed. chair, with narrowed 
elbows and clicking needles, and imperturbably discussed her 
daughter’s marriage. 

“I don’t understand, Chatty. Whatever Lanning’s faults are, — 
and I don’t believe they’re grave,—I (Continued on page 118) 


in Gramercy Park. Tina had gone to dine with her cousin, Delia 
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Waverly Place. 
human leg. Peering down, he saw sprawled across the sidewalk 
a Chinese and a white-turbaned Nepalese clasped breast to 
breast in arms already grown stiff in death. The reddened daggers 
still clenched in the rigid right hand of each silently told their 
story of sudden, fierce conflict and double death-thrusts. The It grew more crimson until its hue was the angry, menacing 
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OW LEE arrived in San Francisco + 

from China with two sinewy arms, “ 

two silver dollars and an unconquer- 
able determination to make his fortune. Within a } 
week he was at work on a Santa Clara Valley 
where his labor earned the unbelievable 
wage of a silver dollar a day. At the end of the ; 
season he returned to San Francisco with ten gold- 
pieces and a joyous heart, for this sum was greater 
than the previous earnings of his lifetime in the labor- 
glutted rice-fields of China. With this nucleus of a 
fortune safely deposited in the strong-box of his tong- 
house, he went out by night into the dark byways of 
Chinatown to meditate in solitude upon further plans 
breach Fortune’s citadel. Whereupon Fate took 
him in hand and overnight guided his life into the 
strange channels of her wanton caprice. 

Visions of affluence and a speedy return to his be- 
loved but impoverished homeland were in Mow Lee’s 
mind as he strolled along the unlighted block called 
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blouse of the, Chinese had been torn from his breast, 
and against the ashy skin Mow Lee saw a lacquered 
jewel-box that hung by a braided cord. He lifted it 
curiously. It was strangely heavy. 

“Within is that for the sake of which the two now 
journey together to the Spirit Land,” Mow Lee thought. 
“No longer may either possess this treasure. There- 
fore by righteous law is it not mine? Assuredly.” 

He slipped the cord over the head of the dead man 
and hid the box within his sleeve, where it lay with the 
weight of gold. Straightway, then, he returned to his 
tong-house. 

It was by the flickering light of an oil taper behind © 
the barred door of his bunk-room that Mow Lee first 
saw the contents of the box for which two men had 
died. Within was a ruby shaped in the likeness of a 
human eye and set in a socket of exquisitely wrought 
gold. Beneath was an inscription in strange characters. 
Mow Lee stared first with exultation, then with growing 
fear, for within him was the unescapable perception 


Midway of its length he stumbled across a_ that the eye looked back at him with consciousness and under- 


standing. 

“This thing I will quickly sell for much gold,” he thought. 
“And having sold—” 

At his thought, and as if in response to it, the eye changed. 
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color of fresh-spilled blood. Mow Lee’s hands trembled as he 
stretched them toward the box, that he might close it and hide 
from his own eyes the ominous glare that stared back from the 
ruby eye. 

“Black magic of great evil assuredly lurks within this jewel 
that unkird gods have thrust upon me,” he mumbled uneasily. 
“I shall reveal it even now to the exalted master of my tong 
and receive wise counsel.” 

Again as if in reply to his thought the eye changed color. It 
softened, grew kindly, and its crimson altered until it glowed with 
the warming hue of red wine reflected by snowy linen. 

The tong-chief, whose wisdom was as great as his years were 
many, held the jewel-box unopened in his hands while he listened 
in silent gravity to Mow Lee’s tale 

“By the will of the gods, men’s evil intent may be made a 
blessing to those accounted worthy,” he said when all had been 
told. “I shall look now upon this jewel that heaven has cast into 
thy hands.” 

As the aged sage opened the box, his trained placidity was be- 
trayed into an involuntary exclamation of amazement. 

“The Eye!” he cried. Almost excitedly he studied the jewel 
and the inscription beneath it. “ ‘He who looks upon me with 
jaith and obedience shall achieve his utmost desire,” he read. 
Slowly he snapped shut the box, and solemnly he turned to Mow 
Lee 

“My son,” he said, “tonight the gods proffer thee greatness and 
the riches of the earth, or tempt thee to thy ruin and death. This 
that thou hast found upon the breast of him who died because of 
it is the lost Eye of the Nameless Temple—a mystic gem, priceless 
beyond reckoning, for which the Rajputs from whom it was stolen 
would slay thee and a hundred others. In the history of the 
North Kingdom is its story told. This shalt thou hear as it is 
written, for this night opportunity and disaster stand side by side 
and beckon thee.” 

The tong-master unlocked the strong-box that held his many 
tomes of Chinese history and tradition. From it he took a book 
of hand-written pages of finest tissue and well worn from much 
use. Rapidly he turned the pages and found what he sought. 

“Hear thou the true words of the Eye as they are here written,” 
he commanded of Mow Lee. “Then shalt thou judge whether to 
cast it from thee as a thing accursed or keep it by thee, thus 
attaining thy full desire at the price of death at the least of 
missteps.” 

Thus was the story of the Eye written as Mow Lee then heard 
it from the lips of the Aged One: 


N the shadow of the Mount of Everest whose crest is the 

stepping-stone to heavcn left for mankind by the gods, 
there stands a shrine more ancient than any known, which is 
called the Nameless Temple. Famed among all men is this Name- 
less Temple, because upon a golden altar-tray before its shrine 
was kept a ruby eye more priceless than the riches of all the 
world, for through it whatsoever men covet with righteousness 
may be had. 

This eye was called the Eye of All Wisdom, for it saw with 
the vision of the gods from whom it came. Therefore it knew 
all things and foretold the future and guided the Maharaja of 
Nepal, whose most sacred possession it was, with the infallibility 
of its omniscience. 

When men, with proper humility, looked upon it, it read and 
answered their innermost thoughts. If these were evil or iil 
advised, its color became the crimson of the blood that follows 
a sword-thrust; but if good fortune awaited the intention of its 
worshiper, its color softened to the ruddy hue of glowing coals 
that comfort men’s hearts and bodies. 

Thus it answered all proper inquiry; and Nepal’s Maharajas, 
who had possessed it for many centuries and who consulted it 
in peace and war, became prosperous and powerful beyond all 
others of the Rajput race, for to them the misfortune and disaster 
that are born of human blunders were impossible. 

It is written in the ancient history of Nepal that the Eye of 
Wisdom was given to a pious forefather of the Maharaja of this 
day by the Great Spirits called Elohim, and to his descendants 
after him for the space of a thousand and ten full years. Also 
with it was a warning given, and the warning was this: that on 
the day appointed for its return to the gods from whom it came, 
it must be taken far from the abode of all men, for upon the 
approach of the Celestial Ones to reclaim it, the earth will 
tremble beneath the weight of their mighty steps and be riven 
asunder and open even into bottomless fissures wider than the 
height of the tallest man. But the day so set for the return of 
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the Eye to heaven was a secret known only to the Maharajas 
of Nepal, and revealed by them, father to son, on their deathbeds 

Because all men who knew of the Eye of Wisdom desired it 
above any other of the gods’ gifts, it was protected both day and 
night by the family called Tewarri, whose sons during generation 
after generation were trained to naught else. 

And it befell in a year now longer past than twice the age of the 
oldest man, that the Maharaja of Nepal, being greedy for riches 
and loving war, heard many tales of the great wealth in the 
palaces of the mandarins of North China. Whereupon, as is told 
by the sages of Nepal, he consulted the Eye, asking what fortune 
would attend his intention to seize in battle all that he coveted. 

The Eye, changing color, straightway foretold success. So 
assured, the Maharaja gathered his Gurkhas and descended from 
the mountains and marched east until the Great Wall of China 
lay but a single day’s journey before him. 

The armies of the mandarins were numbered by thousands, 
and the fighting men of Nepal by scant hundreds; but in the 
conflict of battle, as the Eye had promised, fear overcame the 
many of China, and the Gurkhas conquered. Then the Maharaja 
looted the palaces and returned to Nepal, and it is told that the 
spoils of his victory were so great that a hundred men might not 
reckon them in a hundred days. 


UT in China the kin of those who died in battle lament-. 


ed, and the wise men gathered to take counsel. All men 
knew that evil magic fought upon the side of Nepal, else the few 
could not have overcome the many. And the wise men summoned 
the wu-men (soothsayers), whose ears hear the voices of the 
gods. 

“Why has this disaster befallen?” they were asked. 

“Because it was so written in the Book of Fate, of which the 
greatest of men may alter no word,” was the answer of the 
wu-men. 

“What, then, may be done that this evil ruler of Nepal may not 
again desolate our land?” the wise men demanded of them. 

The soothsayers retired to a mountain that is close to the abode 
of the gods, and were gone three days. Then, returning, they 
answered: 

“No man may hope to overcome him who is guided by the Eye 
of All Wisdom, which is kept on the altar of the Nameless 
Temple, where the shadow of the Himalayas falls at the third 
hour of the declining sun.” 

Once again the wise men took counsel, and one among them 
whose cunning was the cunning of a serpent, declared he himself 
would journey as a beggar to the Nameless Temple and by craft 
obtain the wizard Eye. But in his evil heart as he spoke was the 
thought that when he obtained the magic jewel, he would use it 
for himself and become the mightiest of living men. And the 
wise men and mandarins, not reading within his heart, acclaimed 
him with much honor and speeded him hopefully upon his 
mission. 

Thus it happened that at nightfall in the decline of the second 
moon thereafter, a wayfarer, weary, poor and travel-stained, 
prostrated himself at the shrine of the Nameless Temple. 

“What wouldst thou, stranger?” inquired the guardian of the 
Eye, who, with his seven brothers, watched the temple’s wondrous 
treasure both by day and night. 

“T seek my father, who was taken captive two score years ago 
by the Little Men of the Gobi Desert,” the pilgrim answered. 
“T come to beg that I may ask of the Sacred Eye of Wisdom 
whether I shall seek far to the north as the soothsayers of mine 
own country have directed.” 

“Begone, thou,” answered the guardian. “No man, unless the 
Maharaja so commands, may look upon the Eye of Wisdom.” 

The traveler poured out upon the ground a scanty score of 
copper coins. 

“This, which is all I have, will I give thee, O Mighty One, 
that I may look upon the Eye and so find my father,” he urged. 

The temple guard scattered the few cash scornfully with his 
foot. 

“Begone,” he commanded. “Were thy worthless copper a 
hundred times its weight in gold, thou couldst not look upon the 
Eye.” 


HEN with the craft of the Evil Ones the traveler drew 

out a tiny vial of a liquid that was blue and of strange 

odor. The guardian of the temple looked upon it curiously, for 
naught like it had he ever seen. 

“This,” said the stranger, “is a treasure more precious than the 

gold and jewels a hundred strong men may carry upon their 
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By Jack Boyle 


backs. And even this 
will I give thee that I 
may look upon the Eye 
and find my father.” 

“What may be done 
with thy bottled treas- 
ire?” asked the guard, 
is Curiosity tempted him. 
The kneeling pilgrim 
smiled within his heart 
is he replied: 

“He who has this may 
look upon the - spirit 
glories of heaven with 
mortal eyes. A single 
drap rubbed upon the 
eyelids gives men the 
vision of the gods. All 
the joys of the spirit- 
land then are his.” 

“IT believe thee not,” 
answered the guardian 
doubtfully. 

“Thou shalt knov 
even this_ instant,” 
tempted the traveler 
craftily, and he uncorked 
the bottle, within which 
was the blue liquid of 
strange odor. “With thv 
own hands test the truth 
of my words,” he urged. 

The son of the Te- 
warris hesitated, but 
strong desire beset him. 

Within sound of his 
voice his six brothers 
slept. Why need he fear 
a poor beggar without 
weapons and as weak as 
he himself was strong? 
So arguing, he rubbed a 
drop of the blue fluid 
upon each of his eyelids. 

“Thou liest. I see 
naught of heaven’s won- 
ders,” he cried in anger. 

“But open thy eyes, 

and thou shalt see,” an- 
swered the stranger as 
he rose boldly to his 
feet. The temple guard- 
ian did not open his 
eyes, for he could not. 
Even as he would have 
cried out the alarm, he 
sank upon the temple 
floor in a sleep from 
which no man may be 
roused within the full 
space of the sun’s 
journey from east to 
west; for within the 
bottle was koresch, the 
devil’s juice which 
numbs men’s brains into 
the helpless sleep of 
nursing babes. 

Joyously, then, the ' 
traveler strode to the altar and boldly seized the Sacred Eye of 
All Wisdom. Carefully he hid it beneath his rags, and swiftly 
he departed. 

But in the joy of his success he paused not to look upon the 
Eye and receive its guidance in the matter of his theft, and so 
pocketed it, not knowing its color had become the color of 
blood. 

Swiftly he fled throughout the night, and when the newborn 
sun rose before him, he hid himself in a secret place and watched 
the pursuing men of the Maharaja pass by. For, in the blindness 
of their anger at the deed he had done, they saw him not, and 
by night he journeyed forth in safety. So it was for many days, 
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When from his window he saw one of the Tewarmi peering out 
from a room opposite, he realized the net was closing about him, 


until again he was returned to North China, where the wise men 
awaited him with anxiety. 

“What tale of good fortune bringest thou?” they asked. But 
ambition had corrupted the heart of the thief, and he thought to 
retain for himself the Eye that guides all men to the summit of 
desire. 

“Even as I journeyed to the Nameless Temple, it was upon the 
lips of all men that the Eye had vanished, no man knowing by 
whose hand,” he lied. “Therefore though I have it not, no 
longer does it guide our enemies.” 

“That is well,” answered the wise men. Then, with joy in his 
heart, their false messenger told of a journey far to the south that 
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was required of him, and he departed, no man guessing that the 
Eye went with him. 

But on the journey when he accounted all things desirable 
assuredly his, he of false heart and lying tongue arrived at night- 
fall at a solitary hut and sought shelter. And within were robbers 
who slew him as he slept and took from his body the Eye of 
All Wisdom, not knowing aught of its power. 

Thereafter it vanished for the space of an old man’s lifetime, 
after which it was seen again on the breast of a slave-girl of the 
mandarin of Shang Shic, from whom it was stolen by a false 
servant who fled across the Great Waters even to the land of the 
white fan-guai. And then once again it vanished and has been 
seen no more. 

But always the men of Tewarri kinship, who are the appointed 
guardians of the Eye, and no one of whom now or ever may rest 





on earth or in heaven while their betrayed trust is unredeemed, 
search the four corners of the earth for the ruby of all wisdom 
and follow secretly in the steps of any reputed in the market- 
places to possess an eye fashioned of a single ruby set in a socket 
of gold on which in Rajput is written: 

“He who looks upon me with faith and obedience shall achieve 
his utmost desire.” 

Such, with full truth, is the still unfinished tale of the Eye of 
All Wisdom of the Nameless Temple 


HE aged tong-master closed his book and paused as 

though well to weigh the counsel he purposed to give. 
Mow Lee awaited his words with patience, but within him the 
urge to risk all for all seared with the hot flame of compelling 
desire. 

“My son, now thou knowest what lies within the box of lacquer 
which thou hast taken from the breast of him who journeys 
spiritward because of it,” the old man said at last. “None but 
thine own judgment may advise thee rightly. If thou keepest it, 
the Eye of Wisdom will guide thee in all things aright—but at its 
own price, which is the surety of death if thou failest by one 
hair’s-breadth in thy faith and obedience. Assuredly it will serve 
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thee well or punish thee sorely—serve thee for ceaseless observan« 
of the very least of its prophecies for thy welfare, punish th« 
if in the very least of affairs thou fail to consult it and abide it 
verdict. The choice is thine.” 

The old man paused solemnly, and his eyes fixed themselv: 
upon Mow Lee’s. 

“For myself I would wish it not,” the tong-master added, an 
in the words were the deepest of warnings. But the mind of Mo 
Lee was fired by ambition. He sprang up and bowed low befor: 
his chieftain as he reclaimed his prize and hid it within his sleeve 

“So be it,” he cried. “He who fears Fortune’s risks dies ir 
poverty. I shall risk much for much. The Eye I will keep.” 

“Hear, then my last counsel,” advised the master. “Let no 
man’s eyes ever gaze upon thy guardian talisman. So wilt thou 
lessen thy grievous danger.” 


The feast was at its height. Suey Yin sat with downcast 


“May disaster overcome me in the hour when eyes other than 
mine own look upon the Eye of Wisdom. By the bones of my 
sacred forefathers, such is my prayer,” answered Mow Lee, and 
then departed..... 

The rise of Mow Lee from the obscurity of a common 
laborer to the power and eminence of Chinatown’s richest 
citizen was meteoric. Invariable good fortune attended the 
least and the greatest of his undertakings. With his original 
capital of ten pieces of gold he opened a tiny tea-shop and 
prospered from the moment the first bowl was served across its 
tables. Within a year he owned a whole chain of Chinese res- 
taurants. 

One of Chinatown’s two theaters was on the verge of bankruptcy 
because of the keen competition of a more popular rival. Mow 
Lee bought it at a bargain, and within a month the rival theatér 
was burned and never reéntered the field. He leased asparagus 
lands on the Sacramento, hired his countrymen to till them for 
a dollar a day, and reaped enormous profits. He trafficked in 
contraband opium at a profit of a thousand per cent, and his ship- 
ments were never discovered by the United States revenue men. 
Thus in ever-widening circles he increased his commercial activ- 
ities, until five years from the night when first he looked upon the 
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eyes. Her numbed mood seemed the apathy of surrender. 


st 





Under the guidance 
of David Morrell, an 
English remittance 
man rather more than 
half crook, he became 
a daily visitor at the 
track, where he 
speedily lost ten thousand dollars 
to bookmakers, who in those days 
kept the leading jockeys on their 





mystic Eye of All Wisdom, Mow Lee was rated as one 
of the wealthiest and by far the luckiest of men. 

d At the end of ten years he spoke English fluently, read 
American newspapers and periodicals and patterned his 
own financial operations after the “big business” methods 
t of which he read. He bought up a number of Chinese 
fan-tan gambling houses, bludgeoned smaller competitors 
into line and formed a gigantic gambling-house trust in 
d Chinatown which entirely controlled the illicit business. 
The profits were stupendous. He speculated in property 



























8 on a large scale and was uniformly and uncannily for- f pay-rolls. Mow Lee was too astute 
tunate. Reporters discovered in him a prolific and unique to be kept in ignorance of this for 
y source of “copy,” and he gained thereby the added ad- _ any length of time. From Morrell 
a vantage of widespread publicity. And through it all he demanded and received an explanation of how horses were 
r as his fortune grew, deep down in Mow Lee’s heart an “pulled” by jockeys upon orders from their bookmaker 
5 inner discontent kept pace with it. masters. Lee then took counsel with himself. A 

ir As surcease from the intangible something that plagued “The Eye approved; therefore profit must await me,” he 
2 his life, Lee turned to gambling. He became interested argued; and after long thought he instructed Morrell to 
“ in horse-racing, then in its heyday at San Francisco's induce the foremost and crookedest of the track riders to 
. Bay District track. As in everything he undertook, he consulted visit him in his apartments. There followed a conference 


the Eye of All Wisdom on this, and found its color propitious. which lasted half the night. Two days later Mow Lee returned 
What followed thereafter is still club reminiscence in California. . to the track with a satchel that bulged (Continued om page 122) 
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The story of a 
Virginia horse 
that comes home. 


‘i RAISE be to Allah, the Beneficent King, Lord of 
Pp the Three Worlds; Blessing be upon our Lord 
Mohammed, and upon his Family and-Companion 

Train! It has reached me, O Auspicious King—” 

At this point the Information Kid stretched out a little more 
comfortably in the tackle-room of old Johnny Whiskers, and 
permitted the copy of “The Arabian Nights” to slip from his 
fingers. The light from the little coal-oil lamp winked at. the 
ragged volume open to the story of the sad Princess who never 
laughed. Far down the avenue of whitewashed stalls, shimmering 
in the warm Kentucky moonlight, a banjo strummed plaintively. 
Snowball, black as a prayer-book, lazy as a crocodile, was singing 
to the queen of the Southern three-year-olds: 


It rained all night the day I left; 
The weather it was dry 

The sun so hot I froze to death— 
Susanna, don’t you cry! 


Oh, Susanna, don’t you cry for me. 
I've come from Alabama 
With my banjo on my knee! 


Oh, Susanna! 


Illustrated 
by William 
Meade Prince 
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And in the third stall from the right, Susanna herself listened 
contentedly to the serenade, while Luna, from high in the heavens 
wrapped the Latonia course in a mantle of witchcraft. The night 
wore on, and the Information Kid, busted and supperless, slum- 
bered uneasily, his head pillowed on a racing saddle. Finally 
Snowball sought his blankets, and Susanna ceased her restless 
stamping: Then, in the ensuing hush, the original Author of all 
stories compounded the formula for the narrative of the sad 
little ‘Queen‘ who did not dance, Allah bless thee, Brother, while 
the tale unfolds... .. 

SuSanna was a slender, golden chestnut filly of aristocratic 
lines, with four white stockings and a blazed face. She was by 
Duke of Charlestown out of the great mare Dawn o’ Virginia. 
Horsemen had often wondered what would happen if those two 
temperamental: racing machines were ever mated; Susanna was 
the answer. - She was the swiftest and most conscientious little 
piece of horseflesh that ever sprang into action when the starter 
yelled: “Come on!” 
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“But.” old Snewball used to say, “Ah never did see in all 
th bawn days such a chil’ for notions. Wouldn’t have nothin’ 
do whatsumeveh with Missy Sue today ‘cause Major’s daughter 
ne wore a silk skirt what rustled. No sir, and thar aint nobuddy 
n give Susanna apples, ner sugar, ner candy—jes’ tomatoes. 
\fan, does y’all give her a tomato, she am yo’ lily love, for a fac’. 
o’ am de beatines’ baby Ah ever sees in mah whole endurin’ 
ss 
There were many strange things about Susanna, some of which 
uld be explained through inheritance, while others were attributa- 
e solely to her own temperament. Race-horses have frequently 
een credited with possessing the traits of a capricious woman. 
But a more accurate simile would compare them to children, for 
1ey are extremely sensitive, instinctive in their likes and dislikes, 
id subject to all the notional vagaries of childhood. The higher 
1e breeding, the more temperamental the thoroughbred. 
Susanna’s sire had a twelve-cylinder motor under his ribs, but 
e was a wolf at the post, and caused more trouble to the starting- 
rew than a nest of hornets. The Information Kid had it tucked 
way in his memory that once at New Orleans they tried for 
forty-five minutes to start the Duke, and finally sent the others 
iway without him. The field had gone almost a sixteenth of a 
nile when the big chestnut decided it was time to hoist anchor. 
He won, pulled up, in one-twenty-seven, carrying one hundred and 
wenty-two pounds, and went into the winner’s circle with a 
three-foet twitch-stick still hanging from his lower jaw. The 
Duke was all bulldog, and once :he took it into his head to run, 
he was off like a flash out of a French seventy-five; and he 
finished with the throttle wide open, neither knowing nor caring 
vhere the wire was. He developed naturally into a very uncertain 
vetting proposition, and finally was retired to the farm. 


AWN O’ VIRGINIA was just as high-strung, but of a 
different temperament. Susanna’s mother had to be 
eased away from the post with a silk glove, and permitted to select 
her own sweet pace and route, the latter usually one position from 
the rail. She declined absolutely to run on anything but a fast 
track, and went without food for forty-eight hours on one occasion 
because Major Arlington’s bull pup got a fox-tail in his ear, and 
had to be sent away to a specialist. Not until her canine pal 
was back in his accustomed box in her stall did the mare bend 
head to the feed-box. 
But with all the peculiarities of her disposition, there was 
a gallant heart in the bosom of the Virginia matron. This too 
the Information Kid remembered, for he was present at Lexington 
when the mare was kicked at the post in a mile race for horses 
of all ages. She trembled and showed a desire to lie down, but 
the barrier went up, and her jockey hustled her away. A two- 
year-old with eighty pounds and a monkey on his back beat her 
by a whisker at the wire, and old Major Arlington, her owner, 
stood on the clubhouse gallery, with 
the tears rolling down his cheeks. That 
was the time Mrs. Tuppington Smithers 
asked the Major sympathetically if he 
had lost much. 


“Lost much?” exclaimed the Major. “Why, dammit, madam 
—ah lost a ho’se-race!” 

But the Major lost more than that, for the veterinarian re- 
ported that Dawn o’ Virginia had suffered a green-tree fracture 
»f the radial bone of the right foreleg, and had really finished 
on three hoofs and her golden heart. So she also was retired. 
and a few years later Susanna, her daughter, appeared as the 
glory of the Southern circuit. 

If there was one thing more than tomatoes that Susanna 
liked, it was to romp under the wire first, and then go back to 
the stables and dance. Calm as a nun when going to the post, 
Dawn o’ Virginia’s daughter was a sight for the gods when 
Snowball led her back to the barns after she had earned her 







brackets. Then it took all hands and the cook to bandage her, 
cool her out and lay her away—for Susanna knew when she had 
won, and her dance of victory was the apotheosis of equine elation, 
needing only the final spanking from Snowball, and at night the 
twanking of the banjo, and the distant murmur of darky stable- 
hands gathered under a lantern outside Johnny Whisker’s room, 
and coaxing the ivories: 

“Eight’s mah point, and Ah lets it ride. Throw it down, nigger, 
throw it down! Six and two is eight, and Ah buys me some tan 
dawgs. Foah and foah is eight, and Ah’s on mah way Five 
and three, five and three, five and three, wha’ is yo’? Five and 
three, come to yo’ daddy; five and three—and Ah spits all ovah 
yo’ neck!’ 

Thus was Susanna soothed. 





OW the Major’s horses always ran in the money, and 

he always ran out of it; wherefore his debts became 
oppressive, and it was a case of either sell Susanna or relinquish 
the last hold on the family home in Virginia. He offered the filly 
at private auction, and shuddered when he learned that the man 
who took Susanna at fifty thousand dollars was an agent for Bart 
Nixon, gambler and fat aspirant for “social” recognition. 

But the deal had been made, and Nixon ordered the filly shipped 
to Canada so that he could be a winning owner and strut around 
Dominion Springs with men who despised him. Thither, also, 
when the Kentucky tracks closed, went the Information Kid, 
because Dominion Springs was a place where money changed 
hands rapidly, and the Kid’s eternal hunch was that some day 
in the not too distant future the Goddess of Fortune would relent, 
and her sworn servitor would become the high priest at what he 
called a “pig-sticking.” 

“When little Willie does go home,” he was accustomed to say, 
“T want the old lady to get a real kick out of it. She’s been 
waiting ten years to see her baby boy, and believe me, she’s 
entitled to a front seat when the big show comes off. The day 
I knock the props from under the betting stands, I'll buy new 
uniforms for the town band, and equip all the kids with Roman 
candles. Yea, bo!” 

By ways in which none was his superior, the Kid achieved a 
modest bank-roll after he had been in Dominion Springs for a 
week, and the day Susanna started in her new colors, he slapped 
it all right on her nose. In the Kid’s twenty-four years of life 
on this paradoxical planet, he had never encountered anything that 
looked quite so promising as that mile handicap with Teddy 
Powers astride the mare and only one hundred and twelve pounds 
in the saddle. The Kid knew that Powers was a “money-rider;” 
he knew also that Nixon’s trainer, Jim Whalen, was one of the 
best men who ever rigged a thoroughbred. Ordinarily, the Kid 
would have been a little cautious about picking a Southern horse 
to win at Dominion Springs on the first asking, but Susanna 
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“Well, so long,” said Chick, and - 
spread all sails. ““Good-by yo’ se’f!”” ty 
shrieked Bubbles. “Lay down to 


it, Susanna!’ 
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figured to have both the class and speed of the field, and the Kid 
appreciated that her owner was eager to capitalize his investment. 
It needéd ‘only the spectacle of the fat gambler openly playing 
his new acquisition straight on the nose, to remove the last doubt 
from the Kid’s mind. 

“Pretty soft,” he muttered as the bell rang. “Track made to 
order, and nothing but a nice friendly lot of lizards. Here’s 
where I go home on the cushions. They’ll have to get out search 
warrants for the rest of the field when Susanna turns loose.” 


UT this is the story of the sad little Princess who did not 

dance. Susanna led most of the journey like a wash-day 
long-shot, but halfway up the stretch she appeared to tire, and 
after a fierce drive, Arbutus got up in time to nod out Dawn o’ 
Virginia’s daughter at the wire. Five minutes later the ring was 
strewn with torn tickets, and the official announcer was giving the 
familiar O. K. to the cashiers: 

“A-l-l  r-i-g-h-t, here’s the winner!” 

The Information Kid shook himself, and grinned not uncheer- 
fully. “Ruined again,” he sighed. “I was a boob not to pay up my 
board-bill while I had a chance. Susanna must have been out late 
last night. Guess I'd better ramble down to the stalls and get an 
earful of the grief.” 

Opposite the back-stretch, where the Nixon barn was located, 
the Kid came across a little chestnut filly disconsolately submitting 
to the cooling-out process. Like most trainers, Jim Whalen was 
providing his own alibi at the expense of the jockey: 

“Serves me right for putting a swell-head in the coop,” he 
lamented. “I’ve told that kid till I'm black in the face, to ride 
out his mounts, but any time he gets a few lengths to the good, he 
sits back and picks his teeth. The filly should have finished under 
the bat. Anybody could see that she needed rough handling.” 

The Kid lit a cigarette and inhaled thoughtfully. 

“Looked to me like Teddy was giving her a swell ride. Susanna 
is a bit short from the trip up here.” 

The trainer snorted contemptuously 

“Go take a run around the track,” he invited. “Susanna had 
the race won, and a thing with three legs and a swinger stole 
it. Next time I'll put a boy up who knows how to spank.” 

A shadow crossed the Kid’s lean features, and his shrewd gray 
eyes softened. 

“Don’t do that, Jim,” he advised. ‘“She’s a good little filly, 
and the whip would break her heart. All them Virginia horses 
are sensitive, and most of ‘em are cuckoo, but I'll tell the cock- 
eyed world they can win without no whip. Lay off the bat with 
Susanna, and in a race or two she'll be dancing away from the 
pay-station just as pretty as ever.” 

Whalen waved one hand in dismissal. “Any time I want any 
advice, I'll pay for it. You keep away from these stalls, or I'll 
have your badge taken up.” 

The Information Kid laughed softly. 

“You have my best regards, and may your 
conscience guide you. For two bits I’d knock 
you into the middle of next week.” 

He turned away, sauntered off a distance of 
fifty feet, and looked back. Susanna, standing 
quietly while the stable-crew worked 
on her delicate legs, raised her head 
and stared listlessly in his direction 
Her graceful shoulders seemed devital- 
ized. Down somewhere in the depths 
of the Kid’s strange soul, something 
fluttered—as though the Lord of the 
Three Worlds had breathed upon that 
mysterious banjo-string which men call 
sympathy. The Information Kid was 
a racetrack oddity, steeped in the wis- 
dom of his profession, hardened in 
“ways that are dark, and tricks that 
are vain,’ yet ever true to a code of 
sportsmanship and sentiment that was 
all his own. Usually his emotions were aroused 
by beef-stew, Spanish, or the story of Aladdin 
and the wonderful lamp. But sometimes he re- 
sponded to other conceits just as quaint, and 
his imagination led him into extraordinary channels. He 
looked at Susanna, once proud princess of the Southern 
juveniles, standing forlorn and dejected outside the barn of 
a man who had attained wealth by importing French cham- 
pagne from Japan in the guise of soy-bean oil, and across his 
mind flashed the grim hunch that Nixon’s colors spelled the 
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end of Susanna’s dancing. Intuitively he sensed that he was o 
the threshold of an equine tragedy. 

“It’s a gypsy curse, all right,” he shivered, “—straight fro. 
Number Thirteen, Queer Street. I've seen that look in a horse 
eyes before, and it’s slow poison. That whip stuff goes fi 
Sweeney. Yea, bo, Susanna’s a sick horse.” 

He made his way sorrowfully to the boarding-house, and onc 
again sang his customary alto to the landlady’s “O Promise Me! 
Upstairs in the six-by-eight bedroom he spent an hour dopin 
the next day’s card, and then plunged back into the magic pages « 
the Arabian Nights. This time he learned all about the seve 
suitors of the King’s sad daughter, and the valiant tailor wh 
at last won her heart; and when he finally turned out the ligh 
and went to sleep, it was to dream that a jinni with a red bear 
had presented him with a magic dancing powder, and tha 
Susanna, ridden by the rheumatic Snowball, was coming dow: 
the stretch at a thousand to one. He woke up on the flo 
shouting and heard old man Murphy, in the next room, pounding 
on the wall and demanding quiet in the name of all the saints an 
the police. 

“Guess I need some of old Doc’ Kelly's pills,” commented th 
Kid when he got up the next morning; “them and about a hundred 
bucks. Let’s see, now, who did I shake down last?” 

One after another he checked off his list of acquaintances with- 
out discovering anyone who appeared likely to part from “a 
century.” The truth was that there were many visitors in 
Dominion Springs who were exactly in the Kid’s predicament 
for the town boasted seventeen bathing-places, one hundred and 
fifty games of chance, and a race-track. For its size it was un- 
doubtedly the greatest cleaning establishment on the continent. 

“Guess I'll have to turn dish-washer,” sighed the Kid. ‘There’s 
one thing about pearl-divers: they don’t go hungry—though I'l! 
tell the wide world it’s a sloppy profession.” 

But opposite the Turf Exchange the Kid bumped into a new 
arrival, “And You” McIvor, Kentucky bookmaker, and the most 
polished Chesterfield of chance that ever hung up a card in a 
betting-ring. 

“Hail, Columbus!” shouted the Kid. “Now I know how the 
old bird felt when he sighted land. A hundred dollars, Mac 
and I’m yours for the season. Quick, before I eat up your cuff- 
buttons.” 

MclIvor smiled and reached for his wallet. Many a time in the 
old days at New Orleans and in Kentucky he had staked the 
Information Kid and profited by the transaction. 

“The pleasure is mine, son,” he assured him now, and handed 

over a roll of bills. “What’s on your 

mind?” 

“Ham and eggs right now,” the Kid 
answered. “Later on I’ve got some 
poison to unload. If you're going to 
cut in.today, keep the price short on 
Warfield in the third race—the Hyland 
crowd are shooting, and they've got 
the money placed from here to Egypt.” 

McIvor nodded, aware that this tip 
alone was worth ten times the sum he 
had just advanced. 

“While I think of it,” added the 
Kid, “here’s another one to stick in 
the old hat-band: next time Susanna 
starts, take their money till the bell 
rings, and don’t weaken.” 

MclIvor fingered the white carnation 
in his buttonhole. “I rather expected 
to do just the opposite, son. What's 
wrong?” 

The Kid eyed his friend soberly. “I 
can't quite dope it out, but I’m afraid 
the Major’s little go-getter will never 
dance again. Tell you what, Mac—fist 
time you get a chance to lamp a work-out, 
watch the way she pulls up.” 

“Pittsburgh Phil theory, eh?” 

“Well, there’s a lot to it, Mac. When 
a filly is on edge and full of run, she 
don’t pull up the way Susanna does. If you'll listen 
to me, the little girl is sick.” 

“More likely she’s shot her bolt,” McIvor deliberated. 
- “The history of the game is full of great two-year- 
ihe olds that failed to carry on, especially fillies.” 

“Not the Virginia line,” the Kid reminded him; 
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By Gerald Beaumont 


“Shake ‘em dice, boy; how come dey’s so quiet ?” 
+ 


“all them horses are deep-chested and bred to the purple. Handle 
‘em right, and they'll stick their nose in front of anything that 
runs. Excuse me, Mac; I got to make a dive for the feed-bag, 
or I'll croak. See you at church!” 

Three days later Susanna went to the post again, and in the 
saddle was Jockey Bat Maguire, recognized by many authorities 
as the strongest pilot in the country. Susanna was the medium 
of a heavy plunge by the Nixon crowd, who hoped to recuperate 
their losses on the previous start. Maguire got her away well, 
but at the three-furlong pole she began to lag, and Nixon’s jockey 
drew whip. Susanna swerved under her first punishment, lost 
her stride, swung out at the stretch, and then, when it was too 
late, finished like a wild horse on the outside of the track and in 
fifth place. 


“Lady Luck, don’ y'all divo'ce me now!” 


The Information Kid was down at the first-furlong pole when 
Susanna was being led back to the stable. The little filly’s eyes 
were large with terror, and under the blanket every silken muscle 
was quivering. There was no pride in the curve of her dainty 
head, no challenge in the distended nostrils—nothing but despair 
and anguish written in every line of Susanna’s slim figure. 

The Kid’s lips buttoned, and his mind flashed back to the 
afternoon when Susanna, at fifteen to one, captured the Lexington 
Baby Stakes on her first start, and then dragged four colored 
grooms twice around the barn in a terpsichorean revel. That was 
but the first of her triumphs, and the Information Kid had played 
her every time. 

“It’s murder, all right,” he muttered. “That guy Nixon has 
put the old oofty-goof on the little filly; there aint no Virginia 
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horse that can live under the colors of a crook. Yea, bo—one 
of these days she'll bust herself against the fence, and then some 
greasy slob will walk forward with a gat. Bang/—and the glue- 
works. A hell of a finish for a queen!” 

He tramped disconsolately back to the ring, and Mclvor 
beckoned to him. The bookmaker had followed the Kid's advice 
and had bet the followers of Susanna to a standstill. 

“Nixon and his trainer just had a fist-fight back of the stands,” 
confided Mclvor. “Bart accused Jim of doping the filly, and he’s 
gone down to the barns with a veterinarian. See what you can 
find out.” 

The Kid shook his head gloomily. “No use. I was talking 
to one of the stable rubbers last night, and he told me Susanna 
was the poorest feeder he ever saw. I didn’t say nothing, but I 
know that when she’s right, she’s a manger glutton. One of the 
jocks told Whalen about the filly being daft over tomatoes, and 
he ordered a basket of them. All she did was back away. There’s 
no veterinarian going to cure that look in Susanna’s eyes. She’s 
just beggin’ for something, and if I knew what it was, I'd get 
it for her, even if it was my right leg.” 

The handsome knight of the blackboard favored his friend with 
a curious glance, but he refrained from comment. Experience 
had taught him that sentiment usually interfered with good judg- 
ment, and the latter was his stock in trade. The fact that 
Susanna had raced thirty pounds below form had made a difference 
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in his favor of fifty thousand dollars. His chief 
concern was to make sure that her indisposition 
was not such that it would vanish overnight as 


soon as the price-layers grew careless, and Bart jr’ 


em 


Nixon slipped the right word to his friends. 

But the Information Kid had called the turn. 
One after another, as the days went by, skilled veteri- 
narians examined Susanna, and none could diagnose 
her ailment. Dawn o’ Virginia’s daughter remained in her stall. 
quiet and sad-eyed, and the golden-chestnut limbs with the white 
stockings moved only automatically in the hopeless early morning 
exercise. 

Watch in hand, the Information Kid perched on the top rail, 
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clocking the workouts and looking always for the day’s three-sta 
special, but of one thing alone was he clear in his mind: Susann 
was growing frailer every day. 

Knights of the rag spread the tip straight from the fodder 
troughs that the Virginia star would never wear racing-plates again 
She had internal hemorrhages, they said, and Nixon was trying 
to unload her while there was yet time. “ The Information Ki 
scowled at this explanation, and continued to revolve othe 
theories in his fertile imagination. Gradually, Susanna’s pligh 
became an obsession like unto nothing he had ever before experi 
enced. And somehow the fancy crept into his mind that Dawn o 
Virginia’s daughter needed but the appearance of a fairy Prince 
with a magic wand, to regain all her beauty and ambition. 

“It’s them damn’ ‘Arabian Nights’,” he sighed. “I'll have to 
give that stuff the gate, or they'll pasture me among the daffodils 

Nevertheless the legend of the King’s sad daughter persisted 
in haunting him, and one morning while he was chatting with 
Henry the Rat down by the five-sixteenths pole, he expressed 
himself audibly. 

“There aint nothing wrong with Susanna except that she’s 
jinxed. That guy Nixon is one of them ogres you read about who 
keeps a little dame in chains, and Susanna is just waiting for a 
Prince to come along, or a jinni, and say: ‘Toolie-woolie, abraca- 
dabra!’ Then you'd see her dance!” 

Henry the Rat squinted up the rail to where a group of visitors 
were strolling toward the Nixon 
barns. 

“Shouldn’t wonder if you were 
right, Kid,” he grunted, “and, strike 
me blind, if here don’t come your 
Prince!” 

Not a hundred feet away, Bart 
Nixon was waddling along a tanbark 
path that skirted the stalls, and by 
his side stalked Haidar Ali Kolhapur 
Maharaja of Baroda and Indore, 
ruler of seven million people, by 
His Majesty’s grace, and owner of 
seventeen wives and four race-tracks 
A white turban surmounted a face of 
dark velvet. Across the bosom of 
his frock coat flashed a row of jew- 
eled decorations. One hand swung 
lightly a gold-headed cane. The In- 
formation Kid slid slowly from his 
perch. 

“Oh, Daddy!” he breathed. 
who’s here! Pipe the medals, Henry! 
Even money says he’s the Banjo 
King of Alabama, or the world’s 
champion crap-shooter.”’ 

“Not so loud,” implored the 
Rat. “That aint no dinge. I’m tell- 
ing you he’s a Prince, and he holds 
up his pants with diamonds. I read 
all about it in the paper. Jakey 
Schultz gave me the low-down just 
this morning. Nixon is trying to 
unload Susanna on his Royal Nibs 
at a fancy price. He’s give it out 
that they been pulling the filly—get 
me? Chance for one of us to pick 
up a little change by spilling the 
beans. Are you ready below?” 


“Look 





The sad little 


Princess danced “Oh, shut up,” censured the Kid. 
again, and all “You’d gyp your grandmother, out 
hands and the of her false teeth. Look, they're 
cook danced going to bring Susanna out. Let’s 


with her. go over and get an earful.” 


They sauntered over to the low- 
roofed line of stalls where Nixon, 
Jim Whalen, Prince Kolhapur and 

the latter’s party were awaiting the 
appearance of the filly. Presently a groom approached, 
leading the daughter of Dawn o’ Virginia. The quiet 
dignity with which Susanna conducted herself struck 
at the Kid’s heart. 

“She’s past caring what happens,” he muttered. “Henry, if 
your cannibal friend knows anything about horses, he'll keep his 
kale in his pocket.” 

Susanna sidled away from Nixon, and (Continued on page 04) 
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F Life were a technician and not a 

supreme artist, the drama of Gloria 
Kane and the croupier at Francotti’s 
would have ended where it began—in a gambling 
house at Goldfield. Destiny, its stage-manager, 
would have rung down the final curtain upon that 
back-drop of bright adventure before which they 
had lived, and loved, and seemed to lose. Chance, 
the call-boy, would have summoned them no 
more. Back of the scenes, a world apart, their 
splendid thrillings over, they would never have 
been brought from pallid rememberings to reincarnated glow of 
contact and combat, had Fate been chained to the Unities. But, 
since Life can toss away the little measures, their story had only 
reached a crisis when they thought it done. The last act waited 
in the wings of Time and Distance, while the years went as hurry- 
ing sands in a frail glass, and the far cry from a Western gold- 
camp to a Potomac Valley clubhouse proved not so far, after 
all. The curtain which rose at Port Haven to give Sidonie Welles 
the center of the stage while she danced before the Herod of the 
Senator from Nevada was not changing the play, but only lifting 
once more on the joys and sorrows, the hopes and fears, the loves 
and hates which tangled warp and woof for the Goldfield gambler 
and Gloria Kane..... 
































Illustrated by 
Alonzo Kimball 


Goldfield was luring 
the world, the 
youngest, maddest 
camp of the desert, 
when Gloria Kane 
flamed on its wide 
horizon. A slim girl, 
hardly out of her 
teens, with hair red as 
Magdalen’s, and glow- 
ing, deep black eyes 
that sometimes looked 
as if she had suffered 
all the wrongs and 
woes of a weary earth, 
she. slipped off the 
grub-wagon of a mule- 
train one morning, and 
before another dawn, 
had started a leaping 
bonfire of revelry As 
if she knew how short 
its flare would be, she 
threw into the blaze all 
the oil of adventure 
which a couple of gen- 
erations of Argonauts 
had distilled into her 
blood Her grand- 
father, she told some 
one, had gone over- 
land to California in 
‘49. Her father had been born in the Black Hills. Her mother’s 
father had prospected in the Sangre de Cristo. Out of Cripple 
Creek her childhood had been trail after trail to camps that 
petered out. She had come to Goldfield on her own, with all 
the daring of a Calamity Jane. “I was only afraid it wouldn’t 
last till I got here,” she said, voicing the aching sorrow of her 


“kind who saw in that Nevada camp the last fling of the old 


Wild West. 

She need not have feared missing the thrill of Goldfield, for 
as the traveler who would bring home the wealth of the Indies, 
she carried the pulsing joy of the West in her own spirit. To 
the younger men on the straggling street the girl fromsthe mule- 
train was a wild youngster, bent on hell and damnation, as she 
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stood laughing beside the tired voyageurs of the desert caravan 
To the older men of the camp. however, watching her with eyes 
like those of the elders who saw Helen pass the walls of Troy, she 
was the lure of the sunset, the gleam of the strikes, the light at 
the end of the trail. She was good and bad, victory and defeat, 
mirage and fulfillment. There, with the Nevada sunlight beating 
down on her lithe grace and willow-wanded youth, she was El 
Dorado and Virginia City, the Comstock and the Lost Cabin. 
They knew that she belonged to them, as sky and mountains and 
sagebrush were of their heritage, but they knew, too, that down 
in the heart of her danced the will-o'-the-wisp of that gold they 


would ever seek and never find. “I’m looking for a job,” she 
told them with that frank camaraderie her roving years had 
given her for dower. “Know of any?” 


HEY knew of a dozen, for Goldfield needed cooks and 
waitresses and other kinds of woman's service, but no 
one of them thought to link her with tasks like these. Prospectors 


and gamblers and engineers. they shook their heads. “I'll have 
to do something,” she told them 
What can you do?” Jerry Coulter, a little apart from the 


others, asked her. 

“Make a cherry pie,” she mocked him 

“Can you dance?” 

“You ought to see me 

‘And sing?” 

I'm Patti.” 

‘Come along,” he bade her, and led her up the street to Fran- 
cotti’s, that combination of saloon and gambling-room and dance- 
hall that used to get more than its share of the pay-dirt of the 
camp. There, in the big room where even the blinding desert 
sunlight could not clear the musky haze of past midnights, he 
gave her a try-out. Francotti, listening. judged the girl by the 
standards of his nationality, and turned down his fat thumbs. 

“She can’t sing,” he grumbled 

“She's going on,” Jerry Coulter said, and since the big pros- 
pector owned wheel and bar, the Italian shrugged his impresario’s 
contempt, and Gloria Kane arose that night to sing to old men 
who understood her and young ones who didn’t, and to meet the 
fateful gaze of Francotti’s croupier. 

The croupier was standing above the wheel, hardly heeding 
the turn of red and black, when she came out. If Gloria was 
the Circe of the West, he was its Odysseus, the eternal seeker, old 
in his brain as Babylon, young in his heart as the rawest mush- 
room town. What Ithaca he had left, what lands he had passed 
on his way to these Pillars of Hercules, no man knew. He had 
come into Goldfield with the van of the rush, failed to strike 
pay-dirt, and had drifted to work in Francotti’s. There, as if 
he sentineled a crossroads, he whirled the minor destinies of other 
men while he waited for the moment when Gloria Kane should 
see him 

She had been singing, at Coulter’s suggestion, a gay ballad that 
the desert had transplanted from Broadway, and giving it a lilt 
that was justifying his gamble on her success, when she caught 
sight of the croupier. The blood rushed higher in her cheeks, and 
she missed a note in the music. While the pianist, used to girls 
who sang none too well, was covering her break by the banging 
of discordant chords, she stood gaping at the man at the wheel. 
His steely blue eyes never wavered in their hovering scrutiny of 
her. Under his evident contempt the girl’s hands trembled, and 
her lips quivered, but with the bravery of defiance, she took up 
the song. Into it she threw a bravado, a dauntless mockery which 
caught the crowd, expressing, as it did, the dominant emotion 
of men who live as they were living. It was her gauntlet, flung in 
the croupier’s face, but the rest of her audience acclaimed it art. 

“You'll do,” Jerry Coulter told her when she came off the 
platform. She flashed him a glance which did not even trouble 
to assume gratitude, and threw a kiss to the crowd at the bar. 
She did not look again toward the wheel, not even when the room 
clamored for her return; but through the smoke-hung hours while 
she sang and danced on the platform above him, the croupier’s 
brooding eyes never faltered in their gaze upon her. 

If she ever spoke to him through the wild days which she 
helped to make wilder, no one saw her. If he sought her out, 
no one but she knew it. The engineer of the Molly Darling said 
that he had seen them together in El Rey, the little town in the 
farther mountains which held out Gretna Green invitation to 
the camp, but without confirmation of any apparent acquaintance- 
ship between the girl and the gambler, the report never took root. 
There were, however, signs which the frequenters of Francotti’s 
overlooked. Sometimes as Gloria sang, she would watch him 











The Croupie: 








furtively. There were times when his steel-gray eyes spelled mur 
der for Coulter as the big prospector flung abuse at Gloria. Th: 
croupier seemed to make no effort, however, to change thx 
current of the life into which the girl flung herself, and night 
tollowed night at Francotti’s, to find her on the platform and hin 
at the wheel, seemingly heedless of each other. 

She hadn’t been long in the town before she petreled the storn 
Coulter had hardly a chance to vaunt the proprietary attitud 
which he assumed by his right of discovery, when Gloria met 
Dan Starrett. He was younger than Coulter, a boy just out of 
Yale, looking on the world as his playground, and the gir! 
fascinated him. To do her justice, she didn’t flirt with him even 
as she flirted with Coulter. She didn’t need to, for one thing 
She was the glitter Starrett had come out to seek, the color of 
the West, and he idealized her with a boy’s passion for romance 
For her part, she may have cherished standards of fineness be- 
yond her way of life that Starrett promised to satisfy, for she 
gave him a friendliness such as Coulter would never have under- 
stood, even had she offered it to him. She used the big prospector 
for her immediate tool, scorning and cajoling, teasing and flaunting 
him, but she gave Starrett a comradeship that seemed almost 
desperate in its need 

She used to ride with him every afternoon. Anyone who went 
the trails could have found the two of them walking their horses 
and looking as if they were drifting to world’s end. It was easy 
to see that Starrett loved her, but not so easy to know how she 
felt toward him. She seemed to be dodging the issue as night after 
night she flirted with every man in Francotti’s except the boy and 
the croupier. 

Coulter, who was pouring into a hole in the ground that he called 
a mine more than he was making out of Francotti’s, had to vent 
his bad temper on a weaker vessel, and found plenty of cause for 
being ugly to Gloria. If she had loved him, he would have made 
her life a hell in those days. He lashed her with whips of innu- 
endo and threat until she writhed visibly. The croupier, silent 
at the wheel, used to clench his fists until his knuckles gleame 
white through his bronzed skin when he heard the prospector curs- 
ing the girl. Once she looked at him as if in appeal, and the 
muscles in his throat grew tense, as if he were about to spring at 
Coulter; but she suddenly turned her back as if disdaining any 
help he might give her, and he swung away. After that she wore 
an armor of indifference toward them both, while the croupier 
seemed to crouch like a wildcat tense on a bough, watching and 
waiting. 

Coulter, when Gloria no longer troubled to show fear of him, 
turned on Starrett. The boy raised no weapon to meet the pros 
pector’s bludgeons. He must have reasoned that any action he 
might take would react upon Gloria, and he met Coulter's attacks 
with a high pride that only served to madden the aggressor 
Gloria, however, roused to fighting fury. 

“Go after him,” she told Starrett one night when Coulter had 
grown particularly brutal. 

“Oh, he can’t do anything to me,” the boy said. “Let him 
talk!” 

It was the noblesse oblige of his training, but it was not her 
code nor that of the croupier who watched them both, with that 
look of steel heating in a furnace. 


AGING over his losses, over Gloria’s fickleness and 
Goldfield’s taunts, Coulter boasted that he would : 
Starrett out of town. 

“Let him try it,” the boy laughed. 

Coulter tried, by the means he knew. He sought to make the 
company for whom Dan worked believe that the boy was double- 
crossing on the assays. The men heading the syndicate knew 
human nature, and held by Starrett. Then the gambler tipped 
off to the vigilantes a story that the boy was trying to jump a 
claim. Some one, Gloria perhaps, stopped that game. Coulter 
settled down to waiting his chance, watching Starrett as the boy 
sat in Francotti’s watching Gloria; and the croupier stood over 
the three of them. 

Drama moves swiftly in the camps. There fell a night when 
Coulter thought his stage ready. Starrett was playing poker with 
a crowd of men at a table near the middle of the big room. He 
was winning, and Coulter moved over to stand behind him 
Gloria was singing. She saw the prospector’s move, and guessed 
that it portended trouble. She looked over her shoulder, and 
found the croupier’s gaze upon her. Something in it seemed to 
goad her to that recklessness she could only express by what art 
she had. She sprang from the platform to a table just below, 
giving the pianist a signal to change the tune. There, voised 
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By Mary Synon 
























airily on the precarious foothold, she began to sway as she broke 
into the song which the camp had made its own: 


“Around her neck she wore a yellow ribbon,” 


she caroled, her lithe body swinging like a lily stalk, her face 
aflame with daring, her eyes luring with wild promise. It might 
have been designed to win Coulter away from whatever purpose 
he was launching. It might have been defiance of the man behind 
the wheel which spurred her spirit., Whatever her motive, she 
sang as no one else had ever sung in Goldfield, sang until old 
men and young, workers and wastrels, were singing with her— 


“And when they asked her why the hell she wore it, 
She said ’twas for her lover who was far, far away.” 


Her laughter rising above them, she danced to the perilous 
edge of her perch as she twisted the bucolic refrain into a 
bacchantic chant. For the moment she was the incarnation of 
the camp, and men who had crossed seven seas and taken desert 
trails to come to it, knew her for the symbol they had sought. 
Desire and daring, seeking and finding, the trail and the ending 


ee “I don’t want to mince 


around the room with 
a breathless boy. I 
want to glide through 


the jungle grass and The men with Starrett resumed their 
beat tom-toms. 
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had made the minor of her song. She had 
struck the high note of life for them, and 
they yelled and cheered her with wild ac- 
claim as she came to the end. 

“More, more!” they shouted, but she shook 
her head, and leaped to the floor, nodding 
Coulter a command to join her. 


game. Coulter did not move The girl 
paused near the wall, apparently giving no 
further heed either to the boy or the pros- 
pector. Mechanically the croupier spun 
the wheel. Black, black went the run. Red 
came suddenly. Coulter looked around. 
Black followed, and he swung back to the 
card-table. Starrett was winning 
fast. He smiled toward Gloria 
over his pile of chips. She sent 
him a nod of approval. Suddenly 
Coulter’s hand shot out. “That 
doesn’t go here,” he 
shouted, snatching the 
cards from the boy’s 
hand. He held them 
up for the room to see, 
six cards, three of them 
aces. 

“I didn’t cheat, I tell 
you, I didn’t cheat,” 
Starrett cried. “You 
did that yourself. You 
slipped in that extra 
card when you grabbed 
it from me. I tell 
you—” 

“Oh, rats,” Francotti 
said, coming from be- 
hind the bar. “What’d 
Jerry want to do that 
for? You get out of 
here.” 

“But he did it,” 
Starrett insisted. He 
stood dazedly under 
the lights of the great 
lamp which gleamed 
above them, staring at 
the crowd—toward 
Gloria. “Didn’t you 
see him do it?” he 
begged of the men at 
the table. 

One after another 
they shook their heads. 
They had nothing 
against Starrett, but 
they did not know him 
well enough to believe 
him. Like Francotti, 
they saw no motive in 
Coulter’s act but his desire, as part owner of the place, to expose 
a cheater. 

“You know he did it, don’t you?” Starrett pleaded to Gloria. 
She was, after all, the only one who counted with him. 

“T didn’t see it,” she said, and the pall of his horror fell over 
the room. “But I'll believe you if you say he did,” she added. 

Coulter turned on her with a curse. She smiled at him mock- 
ingly. He started toward her with a roar, the crowd making a 
lane for him. Starrett vaulted the table, flinging himself between 
Coulter and the girl. “Let her alone,” he said. 

“T’ve a right to do anything I please with her,” Coulter snarled. 

“That’s a lie!” the boy cried. He struck out at the older man, 
driving straight on his jaw. 

Coulter reeled drunkenly, but as he swayed backward, his hand 
went to his hip. It came out with a gleam of steel. A roar 
filled the smoke-hung room. Dan Starrett lurched sidewise, flung 
up his arms and went down. Gloria Kane, beside the wall, dropped 
to her knees and began to crawl toward the boy. “Stay where 
you are,” Coulter menaced her. “You're next!” 

He lifted his gun. No one in the room seemed to breathe as 
the girl crouched on the floor. Then, so swiftly that no one could 
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define its passing, a shadow moved across the roulette-table. In 
an instant the giant lamp in the center of the place swung wide, 
then fell crashing to the floor. The room went black. Another 
shot roared through the dark. 

“Oh, God!” Coulter’s voice groaned. Something moved swiftly 
as a body thudded down. There came a scurry of sound, and the 
slam of a door. 

Francotti brought candles Their pale light showed Jerry 
Coulter huddled in a still heap. “He killed him,” Francotti said. 
He felt in Dan Starrett’s dead hand. “But he had no gun,” he 
cried. “It was the girl. Get her!” 

But Gloria Kane was gone. Out on a desert trail, beneath the 
low-swinging Nevada stars, she rode with the croupier from 
Francotti’s. The Great Bear climbed to zenith, then sank behind 
the rim of the mountains as they spurred onward. Coyotes 
mourned through the midnight, but the thud of the horses’ hoofs 
gave the only answering sound. Sometimes, at a fork of the trail, 
the man stopped to listen. The flags of dawn were spanning the 
east when they came to where the railroad crossed the path. 
The croupier pulled out his watch. “Number Six stops here for 
water,” he told the girl. He drew a buckskin bag from his pocket. 
“You may need money.” 

“None of yours,” she said 

“Do you hate me—as much as that?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me!” Her hands clenched on the bridle, and 
her horse reared. The man caught him, and looked into her terror- 
swept eyes. “Don’t worry,” he said. “I’m not going to trouble 
you. We've crossed trails here, but the world’s wide, and it’s not 
likely to happen again.” 

“Some one else,” she said, “would thank you for saving her 
life. You did that, and you knew you were doing it, when you 
shot him. But I—” 

“I couldn’t let him kill you.” 

“Why not?” 

“You're a woman.” 

“Is that—all?” 

“All.” 

“I’m not sure,” she mused, “that mine is a life worth the 
saving.” She stared down the steel bands of the track. gleaming 
now in the rays of the rising sun, and saw the cloud of smoke 
heralding the coming of the west-bound train. She turned to the 
man, her deep eyes shining with passionate intensity. “Did you 
ever really love me?” she pleaded. 

“Yes,” he told her, but the steel of his gaze held hard. 

She shook out her flame-red hair, and her voice rose in mockery, 
though the somber depths of her eyes did not lighten. “Well, 
then,” she said, “I’ve had something, after all. That, and—” 
She studied him a moment, as if seeking a chink in his armor 
through which she might wedge a weapon of revelation. He did 
not turn from his watching of the rails. 

“Life’s a pretty twisted trail, isn’t it?” she sighed. 

“It’s all in the way you blaze it,” he said. 

The roar of the train fell between them. He swung off his 
horse, but she leaped more swiftly. Half hesitantly, she held 
out her hand to him. “Good-by,” she said. “Forget me as soon 
as you can.” 

“Men don’t forget you, Gloria,” he told her. 

It was her farewell from the life she had beaconed. She boarded 
the train, a bizarre figure in her spangled dancing-dress, and did 
not once look back toward him. He waited, holding her horse, 
until the express had thundered onward. Then, slowly, with the 
look of a man who has crossed a great divide of decision, he rode 
back over the trail they had come, to where justice and Goldfield 
waited for him. 


HO’S Who in America,” listing Courtney Brett be- 
tween its scarlet covers after he rose to represent 

Nevada in the Senate, piled up the high points in his career with 
the bravado of brevity. “B. Trinidad, Col.,” the record an- 
nounced. “Mining engineer, Arizona, Alaska, Nevada, Mexico. 
Secretary Commission for the Study of Mining Development in 
China, 1908. Consulting engineer of mines in Russia, Australia, 
and Burma, 1909-14. Chairman, Sierra Nevada Survey, 1914, 
and Tullapa Ore Projects, 1915-16. Mem. metallurgical division, 
Council of National Defense, 1917-18. Clubs, Metropolitan, 
India House; American, Shanghai; Cosmos, Chevy Chase, Port 
Haven, Washington.” If the skeleton outline slurred the date 
of his birth, the names of his father and mother, the fact of a 
possible marriage, and the dozen details which give the personal 
touch to the biographies of other men, it held nevertheless data 
sufficient to explain his election. He knew his trade, and his 





trade was the basic industry of his State. No man was likely t 
slip over legislation hostile to Nevada’s mines while Brett stoo 
guard at the portals. For the rest, his life was his own. 

That it was a life outside the manner of his colleagues became 
evident as soon as he came to the capital. Belonging to a new 
order of politics which lets men swoop upon the top from airplanes 
of adventure rather than climb from the cellars of precinct par- 
tisanship, he found his association among the students and writers. 
explorers and scientists of the Cosmos Club rather than in the 
cloakrooms of his party. His India House affiliations elected him 
to Chevy Chase ahead of his seniors of far greater political 
power. A chance meeting with a man whom he had known in 
China won him membership in Port Haven. As a matter of fact, 
he went seldom to any of his clubs, preferring to spend his evenings 
in his own apartment or at the theater, a watcher of, rather than 
a participant in, gayety, until a blazing summer, when Washington 
gasped for breath in the bowl of its encircling hills, drove him 
out for week-ends to the little clubhouse on the Maryland shore 
of the Potomac. There, one night, at a table on the screened 
veranda, among the crowd of vividly gowned girls and white- 
flanneled boys, he saw Sidonie Welles. 


LIGHT and fair, of a tropical languor quite at variance 

with her markedly English manner, she seemed to grow 
among her comrades like a lonely white flower in a garden of 
marigolds and dahlias, a yucca blossom, Brett thought, smiling 
at his own fantasy. Out of his lifelong habit of studying men 
and women, he fell into musings which pivoted on the strange 
girl's personality. She was, he decided. like those English gardens 
he had seen in the Canadian bush, in the hills near Simla, in the 
backwaters of the Treaty Ports, a proclamation of home traditions 
in the midst of an alien atmosphere. Here, among boys and girls 
who sought to express youth in revelry, she caught and held 
interest by her lovely remoteness from their gayety. Like a 
Madeleine in prayer on the eve of St. Agnes, she lifted her eyes 
to heights beyond common view. Brett was, with his trick of 
finding backgrounds for chance strollers across the field of his 
vision, picturing her wandering in the twilight down the terraces 
of an old manor he had once seen in Surrey, when he heard her 
voice, and felt a little thrill of satisfaction to recognize how subtly 
it blended with her aspect. 

Out of his aroused curiosity he scanned the crowd which sur- 
rounded her, youngsters dipped in the molten lava of boldness. 
and saved from commonness only by their surety of place. Two 
of them, Mary Rand and Bruce Cressy, he knew. From them 
he could place the others as scions of old families who structured 
the social backbone of the capital, Calverts and Needhams from 
Anne Arundel in Maryland, Byrams and Garrisons from the 
hunting shire out of Warrenton. Brahmins all, vaunting their 
social supremacy by their indifference to outside opinion, they 
had made the Port Haven the red shrine of their riotous revels; 
and Brett, who heard their orisons on other visits to the club, 
frowned a little at the thought of a girl so apparently aloof from 
their ways joining in the parties which young Cressy marshaled. 

The Senator’s watching drew Cressy’s attention in time; and 
the voung chap, sleek-haired and as jauntily light as a jockey, 
nodded carelessly. Mary Rand. however, looking as if she 
had wandered out of a kindergarten party in her fluffy, knee- 
length. unsleeved organdie, waved Brett summons. “He’s a 
Senator,” she explained to the others, shaking her bobbed hair 
in hoydenish emphasis, “but he’s a real, honest-to-God scout, just 
the same.” 

“Oh, go on,” a boy beside her objected. ‘“They’re all o 
fogies. Who wants to know him, anyhow?” 

“I do,” said Sidonie Welles. “I like queer people.” 

They howled with glee over her assertion. “Don’t let your 
mother hear you,” Cressy warned her. “You know she throws a 
fit whenever anyone brings a politician near you.” 

“Well, you never bring anyone near her,” the Rand girl shouted, 
“and she'll thank me in a minute. Come on, Mr. Brett,” she 
urged, beckoning a waiter to set a place for him as she saw him 
hesitate in amused recognizance of their young rudeness. “I’ve 
promised them that you're not one of the stuffed toads on the 
hill.” 

Sidonie Welles moved to make room, and with a smile of 
gratitude to her, he took it. “I don’t dance,” he told the Rand 
girl. 

“Oh, Lord,” she mourned, “and I said you weren’t stuffy! It 
doesn’t pay to advertise. You're as bad as Sidonie.” 

“Doesn’t she dance?” He let his look linger on his neighbor, 
wondering again of what she reminded him. Was it a quality 
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He reached upward, lifted her from the table. 


of personality, or a person? The Englishwoman in Port Arthur 
who had told him the political secrets of northern Asia? The 
girl he had saved from suicide on the Shanghai Bund? No, she 
wasn't like either of them, except in a strange steadiness of look 
that both of them had shown, the eagled gaze of the adventurer 
It was a man’s trick of vision, not a woman’s, and only the 
softness of this girl’s skin, the sheen of her hair, and the aura of 
her breeding toned down the buccaneering boldness of those steel- 
gray eyes. She gave him a little wistful smile which banishec 
the straight hardness of her glance, and he smiled back at her in 
sudden, glowing friendliness. 

“Her mother wont let her dance in public places,” 
red explained. 

“Aren't you sorry for me?” Sidonie Welles asked him. 

“Do you really want to dance?” he asked as the rest of them 
sprang up in quick answer to the first strumming strains of the 
negro orchestra. He saw that she swayed in rhythm to the half- 
barbaric chords, and he guessed at the surging desire to express in 
mevement her response to the nerve-titillating measures. 

“If I really wanted to,” she drawled, her voice stressing its 
accent, “I’d do it.” 

“Then you don’t?” 

“Not with anyone.” 


the girl in 


He thought her attitude was the blossom 


of her virginal quality, in keeping with the white purity of her 
aspect, when she startled him by explanation: “It’s stupid, letting 
some one pull you around when you want to dance your own 
way. 


When they play that jazz stuff, I don’t want to mince around 


For an instant she struggled. 





“How dare you?” she blazed at him. 


the room with a hot, breathless boy. I want to glide through 
jungle grass, and beat tom-toms, and play with little monkeys. 
When they play waltzes—but they never do here——I want to 
float down still waters, in moonlight, alone.” 

“You're an artist.” 

“No,” she denied. “A little odd, that’s all.” 

HE turned to Cressy when he came back from dancing, 

and gave to him a smile so slow and so deliberately pro- 
vocative that he slipped his arm on the chair back of her. She 
arose and Cressy followed her out from the veranda to the dark 
ness of the terrace overhanging the river. Mary Rand moved 
around to where Sidonie had been. ‘They're awfully in love with 
each other,” she explained when the others went back to dance. 

“Engaged?” 

“Oh, no. I wish you'd break it up,” she told him. 

He laughed in unaffected mirth at the notion of taking any 
part in these flapper comedies. ‘My dear child,” he began, but 
Mary Rand put down her cigarette. ‘Don’t ‘dear child’ me,” she 
said, “even if you are a Senator. You're not a Methuselah, and 
you're the only man except Bruce that Sid has looked at in weeks. 
I saw her watching you. That’s why I called you. Some one has 
to stop this thing.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because she’s mad over him.” 

“But if he—” 

“Even if he loved her as much as she (Continued on page 125) 








The Story So Far: 


EAUTIFUL young Remember 

Steddon found herself in des- 

perate difficulties. She had 
given her heart to Elwood Farnaby, with 
whom she sang of Sundays in the choir of 
her father’s small-town church; and be- 
cause Elwood’s drunken father left him 
the sole support of his mother and the 
younger children, young Farnaby could not 
marry her. But for some time now, Re- 
member had known there was urgent rea- 
son for the marriage. 

Remember’s anxiety aggravated the 
cough which of late had worried her 
parents, so that at length they prevailed 
upon her to consult Doctor Bretherick con- 
cerning it; and the wise old physician soon 
discovered the true source of her trouble— 
and persuaded Remember to accept the ob- 
vious solution: in spite of the many mate- 
rial difficulties, and even though Elwood 
had lost his job, Remember must marry 
him at once. Bretherick had arranged the 
whole matter when—Farnaby was brought 
in dying, after an automobile accident. 

Bretherick now ordered the broken-hearted girl 
West because of that cough, and told her how she 
was to write her parents successive letters telling 
of her meeting with an old acquaintance, of her 
falling in love with him, marrying him—and being 
left soon a widow. Remember agreed to this. But she 








































confided in her mother; and that much-tried good woman 
became her fellow-conspirator. 

First from Tucson and then from Yuma she wrote her 
parents letters, according to Bretherick’s scheme, telling 
of her acquaintance with and marriage to a fictitious Mr. 
Woodville. Later she wrote that she was going with her 
husband on a prospecting trip into the desert; then she 
journeyed to Palm Springs, seeking employment as 
chambermas? at a hotel there. But at Palm Springs she 
encountered a moving-picture company, out “on location,” 
and found temporary employment as an extra woman. 

After the moving-picture people left, she worked as a 
domestic on a ranch near by. Wandering up a steep path one 
day, she fell over a cliff and was badly hurt. She recovered— 
and was told by the physician that her expectations of mother- 
hood would not be realized. 

And now her acquaintance with the moving-picture folk led her 
to Los Angeles, where a group of girls variously employed in the 
moving-picture industry gave her hospitality. She obtained a 
position in a cinema laboratory, but later lost it. Frantic with a 
desire for success on the screen, she besought a chance of Mr. 
Tirrey, a well-known director; and when he refused her. offered 
what she had been told was a necessary bribe. Tirrey declined to 
accept the “bribe” and explained to her how mistaken her idea 
was. Shortly thereafter Mrs. Steddon, anxious about her daughter, 
came to California; and now more than ever was it needful for 
Remember to find work. She made another appeal at the studio, 
and when she was again refused, wept in despair—and with suc- 
cess. For she was an artistic weeper and as such attracted the 
attention of Mr. Claymore, a director, and he took her on. ‘ 
It was some time later that a photograph of Remember, taken 
at the studio with a visiting French general, was published broad- 
cast and so fell into the hands of Dr. Steddon—who regarded all 
moving-picture people as limbs of Satan. (The story continues:) 






Souls 
For Sale 


Illustrated by 


EMEMBER and her mother cringed in guilt before 
the letter from the Reverend Doctor Steddon, for 
he was something more than a father to Remember, 

something more than a husband to her mother: he was also the 
high priest of their religion. 

The daughter had fled from his face after her sin, and had 
found a new paradise, a new priestcraft, a new religion beyond 
the desert. She had come to believe in an artist God, loving 
beauty and emotion and inspiring His true believers to proclaim 
His glories through the development and celebration of the gifts 
and graces He had bestowed. She felt that He required of her 
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hymns of passionate worship instead of the quenching of her 
spirit, the distorticn of her graces, the burial of her genius. 
The Mosaic Ten Commandments contained no, “Thou shalt not 
commit dramaturgy.” She felt a call to act, to interpret humanity 
to humanity. What her father had deemed temptations and 
degradations she now considered inspirations and triumphs. 

And yet she could not feel quite sure of herself. High as 
she might rate her career, she had come at it by stealth and had 
been led to it by a dark path of lies and of concealed shame. 
The overseeing heaven and the pit of hell yawning for unwary feet 
still terrified her. 


Her mother had a different excuse; 
she had come hither to protect her 
daughter and redeem her from calamity. 
Her deception had been a form of pro- 
tection. What if she had deceived her 
husband? It was all for his comfort, 
and she had never sought her own. If 
one may die for another’s sake, why 
may one not lie in an alien behalf? 

Besides, Mrs. Steddon had grown up 
with her husband and had seen his 
tempers goad him to too many mistakes. 
She was merely angry at him now for 
a burst of wrath, while Remember 
cowered before him as an_ inspired 
prophet. 

Mrs. Steddon was all for retorting 

to his letter with another of defiant 
rebuke. But Remember advised delay. 
She was not quite sure of herself or 
her art. Torments of doubt, conflicting 
remorses, profound bewilderments are 
no more familiar to religious zealots 
than to artists in every field. And Re- 
member could not orient herself in her 
new world. 

But she could not give up her career. 
That much was certain. She had 
drained the family savings already for 
her mother’s overland journey and her 
own. She must earn enough to pay 
back the draft somehow; and here was 
her one chance. 

Fifty dollars a week was her ’prentice 
wage, and fifteen dollars a week was 
all that her veteran father earned. She 
could support him and the whole family 
better than he had any hope of doing. 
She was the true breadwinner now, and 
she must not quarrel with her bread. 
She had a warm desire to take her 
father’s poor old gray head under her 
wing, to give him rest from his long 
toil and repose in the new Eden, almost 
to mother him and nourish him even as 
Lot’s daughters had nourished their 
father. But she could imagine the 
horror with which Dr. Steddon would 
be thunderstruck at the hint that he 
should step from the fiery chariot of 
his pulpit and bask in the shadow of a 
motion-picture actress. The letter that 
suggested such a thing would be as fatal 
as one of the infernal machines that 
people were sending through the mails 
to shatter the recipient. 

Yet she could never go back to him 
unrepentant, for the exaltations of emo- 
tion that she had experienced had built 
her a new creed: it was too wonderful 

to play a scene on the set, to revel in a moment of dramatic 
laughter, throw out a comic gesture, look a mute appeal—then 
next day to sit in the black projection-room and hear the small 
group of witnesses murmur at her sorrow and laugh at her 
comedy playing renewed on the opposite wall at the end of the 
long brushes of light dusting the dark. 

This precious harvest of her toil was too dear to relinquish. 
She had just dropped her sickle into the edge of the golden 
wheat. and she must go on. She had never yet sat in a great 
theater and watched a multitude watch her on the screen, but 
she thrilled at these little premiéres before the director, his 
assistant, the camera-man and a few actors. The motion- 
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picture actress cannot play to her audience, but she can watch 
herself play on it; she can know that in a thousand cities her 
face is speaking the dumb language of emotion to languageless 
hearts that feel the more for lack of words. She can feel that 
her emotions may be immortally preserved for posterity in the 
celluloid as on a papyrus, and in hieroglyph that needs no Rosetta 
Stone 


N the evening of the arrival of Dr. Steddon’s letter 

Remember came home late from the studio. She and 
her mother had not yet recovered from the 
swirl of emotions it set up in their hearts 
when two callers droppd in, Claymore and 
Holby. 

The subject of all moving-picture talk was 
still a cause célébre that had monopolized 
the headlines of the newspapers for weeks 
On a certain day when there were probably 
ten thousand similar guzzling coteries, a 
certain moving-picture comedian had enter- 
tained in his hotel-rooms at San Francisco 
a number of men and women; one of the 
women fell ill and died a few days later, 
and there was told a story so garbled at the 
start that the nation shuddered with the 
pain and the ugliness of it. The story was 
soon contradicted in almost every particular, 
but the tide of national wrath could not be 
recalled 

An ambitious district attorney resolved 
that the comedian should be tried for murder 
in the first degree. Two juries and a judge 
declined to go so far with him, but the 
pulpits and the editorial columns, the legis- 
lative halls and forums and the very street- 
corners roared with a demand for some- 
body’s destruction. It struck nobody as 
ludicrous or contemptible to blame a twenty- 
year-old art for evils that had flourished 
during ten thousand years of recorded wick- 
edness. The public was in a lynching mood 
and would not be denied 

A whole art was being lynched and tor- 
tured in every cruel and fantastic manner. 
Bankers withdrew money from companies 
with pictures half finished. Audiences fell 
away in the picture-houses everywhere. The 
motion-picture Goliath, already weakened 
with the malnutrition of hard times, 
staggered under a shower of stones from 
the slings of a myriad Davids 

While they lasted, those were dramatic 
days for the bright children of the moving 
pictures. They felt like gypsies riding car- 
oling through a summer landscape and 
suddenly assailed by farmers with pitchforks 
and abuse. The newcomer Remember was 
especially aghast. The delectable mountain 
she had essayed to climb was abruptly fenced 
off to a peak of hell. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


ANY of the motion-picture people 
were driven to a mood of dis- 

concerting contrition and confession 
Remember’s own father had constantly 
besought from his pulpit forgiveness for his 
flock’s woeful sins of omission and commis- 
sion. He had cried to Heaven that his people were miserable 
sinners incessantly backsliding into every wickedness. Yet it 
was somehow different when a motion-picture player growled as 
Claymore did now: “Well, we are rotten—rottener than any 
outsider knows; and we’re only getting what was coming to us.” 
Claymore was always the apologist. What he loved he dis- 
trusted. His wife had left him on that account. He had felt 
compelled to correct her faults and lovingly chastise her. He 
had been a director in the theater and had gone about shamefaced 
on account of the misbehavior of so many of its people, the alleged 
low standards of the successes, the lack of appreciation for Shake- 
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speare, the absence of a true sense of art in all Americans, the 
mysterious genius for art of all foreigners. 

As soon as he had been decoyed into the motion-picture field 
the theater had become sacrosanct. It was as noble as antiquity 
And now all his wailings were against the trash the motion 
picture trade tyrned out, and its base commercialism compare: 
with the lofty accomplishments of the theater. 

He was a priest at an altar, but he always praised the elder 
gods. So now he growled: 

“The motion pictures have been riding for a fall. It’s all 


due to a sudden rush of money to the head. Cowboys were 
yanked off the ranch and sent loco with the effort to spend a 
thousand dollars a week. Brainless village girls and artists 
models were plunged into enormous publicity and dazzled with 
fortunes for making a few faces every day at a camera. 

“They acted like drunken sailors before every jeweler’s window 
They gave parties that were nothing but riots. The vampire was 
developed as a special attraction. The press-agents magnified the 
wickedness of their clients. Divorces were considered good 
advertising. There were sots and dope-fiends among us, and im- 
morality enough to sink a ship.” 
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By Rupert Hughes 


He smiled: “Othello’s occupation’s gone. Why don't we take a little motor- 
ride?” “‘I’d better go home,” Remember faltered invitingly. 


Tom Holby was of another character. What he loved he 
adored, fought for, would not criticize or permit to be criticized. 

“Hold on a minute, Claymore,” he broke in. “Is there any 
part of the country where booze-parties are unknown? The dope- 
fiends aren’t all in Hollywood. Every other town has about 
the same quota. East and west and north and south in Europe, 
Asia, Africa—it’s the same. 

“I tell you the average morality is just as high in Hollywood 
or Culver City as anywhere else in the world. We’re a bunch 
of hard workers, and the women work as hard as the men. 
They’re respected and given every opportunity for wealth and 





ing. She was. 


mother of all 
frenzy like an 
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fame and freedom. The 
public has been fed on a 
lot of crazy stories. A 
few producers have kept 
up the idea. A lot of 
bad women are at large 
in the movies, but most 
of ‘em were bad before 
they came in, and they'd 
have been a lot worse if 
they had stayed at home: 
The moving picture did 
more to keep girls and 
boys off the streets than 
all the prayer-meetings 
ever held. They drove 
the saloon out of business 
more than any _ other 
power. The screen is the 
biggest edycational and 
moral force ever discov- 
ered, and it hasn't got a 
fault that is all its own. 
I tell you it’s a cowardly 
shame to throw dirt on 
it. I hold my head just 
a little higher than ever, 
and I am shouting just a 
little louder than before 
that I’m a movie man.” 

Remember looked on 
Tom Holby with new eyes. 
She had never thought of 
him as a fiery patriot in 
his art. His hot zeal was 
vastly becoming to him 
and cast into the shade 
the revering affection she 
had gained for Claymore, 
the inspirer and encour- 
ager of her persona! skill. 
Her art was bigger than 
herself, and she was 
thrilled with a higher rev- 
erence for Holby 

Leva Lemaire wavered 
between affection for the 
individuals she liked and 
contempt for those she 
knew too much about. 
Her opinion of the art see- 
sawed She had never 
succeeded as an actress, 
and an unconscious envy 
of those who did succeed 
led her to charge their 
success to unworth. 


O the surprise of 

everyone, the 
most ardent defender of 
the movies was the least 
expectable of all in such 
a gallery: Mrs. Steddon, 
the minister’s wife. Her 
demure shy soul kept her 
quiet for a long while, but 
finally she struck out with 
all the wrath of the pa- 
tient and the long-suffer- 


indeed, now a Hollywood mother. She was the 
the movies, and she lashed forth in an abrupt 


enraged kitten. 


“Well, I think it’s a crying shame for everybody to begin 


j 


picking on people who work so hard and do so much to make 


the world brighter. 


And if you make it brighter, you make it 


better. You children mustn’t take it so much to heart. 

“This is a lynching country, and every once in so often they’ve 
got to have a victim, no matter where they find him. When 
I was a girl, the people that wanted to free the slaves were 


treated worse than what movie people are, and when our church 
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was young, the other churches used to treat us terribly. The 
things they said about our early preachers—and did to them! 
Jail and whipping posts and abuse—good gracious, you'd never 
believe it! 

“Why, in our peaceful little town there was a terrible thing 
happened. I hardly dast speak of it, but there was a pretty 
young girl, a wild thing but awful pretty, and some young fellows 
got a lot of liquor and—why, she died the next day. 

“And that happened right in our home town of Calverly, long 
before moving pictures were even thought of. And not a line 
was published in a single newspaper, not a serman was preached 
against it, and nobody ever dreamed of prosecuting one of those 
young men. Two of the men were members of my husband’s 
church. They were terribly sorry and repentant, and it seemed 
the right thing to hush it up and not talk about it. 

“TI guess there isn’t a town in the world that hasn’t had things 
like that happen. A preacher’s wife gets to know the most pitiful 
things. If all the preachers and doctors and mothers and fathers 
would tell all they know—oh, dear, what revelations!" 


EMEMBER throbbed with love of her mother for her 

ardor, but she bent her head, realizing her own secret. 
Claymore stared at the flaming little matron with gleaming eyes 
of approval. Leva Lemaire squirmed, ashamed of her own ac- 
quiescence in the storm of abuse. But Tom Holby rose from his 
chair and going to Mrs. Steddon, bent down and kissed her on 
the hair and wrung her little hand and kissed it. 

And in that tribute he wooed Remember more compellingly 
than in any other possible wise. 

Mrs. Steddon clung to Tom Holby’s big hand and patted it, 
then rose and left the room. When Remember would have 
followed, she was sent back. Then Mrs. Steddon in a fine frenzy 
went to her table and wrote her husband an answer to his letter. 


Dear Husband: 

I am ashamed of you for writing such a mean little note. Yes, 
I am proud to say that my daughter is an actress and is doing 
fine work. If you are not proud of her, it is because you don’t 
know enough to be. You will some day—you'll see. 

She is working hard and earning lots of money, and I’m going 
to stay with her as long as she needs me. I guess: you can get 
along without me awhile. If you can’t, come on out and see for 
yourself how wrong you are. I hope your next letter will be an 
apology. Remember would send her love if she knew I was 
writing 

Your loving 


WIFE. 


When this tiny bomb exploded in Dr. Steddon’s parsonage, it 
produced an astounding effect. The old devil-fighter was not 
afraid of all the legions of hell. He could even face his richest 
pew-holder without flinching; he could oppose his bishop or a 
whole assembly of fellow-ministers. But he was afraid of that 
little wife of his. She alone could scold him with impunity, and 
by the mere withdrawal of her approval cast a cloud across his 
heaven. He was in an abject perplexity now 

Mrs. Steddon was as much afraid of Remember as her husband 
was of her. She dared not tell Remember that she had written 
the letter until after it was mailed beyond retrieving. Then she 
confessed; and Remember amazed her by a sudden collapse into 
bitter grief. 

“T have come between you and Papa. I have disgraced the 
family and lied to him and dragged you away from him, and 
set you against him. I have broken up our beautiful home, and 
I wish I were dead.” 

Mrs. Steddon poured out lies with spendthrift zeal in the effort 
to comfort her, and restore her pride. But her grief was irre- 
deemable. Yet there was a benefit even in this. Her heart was 
so abrim with tears that in a scene next day when Claymore 
wanted her to weep, the tears gushed in torrents. 

And from this enhanced responsiveness and the aggravated 
sympathy it aroused in his heart came the great peril that Tirrey 
had warned the girl against: the peril not of having to sell her- 
self, but of giving herself away, just for the graciousness of 
the deed. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
LL this while the boy Terry Dack had been troubling 


Remember’s conscience. She had induced the mother 
to give up her safe and sane career as a washerwoman and under- 








take the peculiar offices of mother to a prodigy. But the prodigy 
had not yet found his chance to prove himself. The producers did 
not seem to be so eager to engage the boy as Remember had ex- 
pected. 

As soon as she was installed as an actress, she ventured one 
day to ask Mr. Tirrey to see the child; he consented to make an 
appointment. Mrs. Dack laundered her son as carefully as if 
he were a week’s wash. She starched and ironed him and 
rendered him generally unnatural. She was in a panic of anxiety, 
but the boy’s reaction to this was one of stodgy reserve. 

Mr. Tirrey kept a number of famous candidates waiting while 
he bent to receive the tiny petitioner. The child must have found 
something lacking in this effusive courtesy or some offense in 
its manifest condescension, for he refused even to shake hands 
and retreated into his mother’s bosom like a frightened rabbit 
‘The more the mother scolded, the more the boy froze. The cast- 
ing director was patient but plainly not encouraged. He gave up 
at length and asked his assistant Mr. Dobbs to place in the files 
a picture of the boy, with a record of his age, size, color and the 
ominous words, “No experience.” 

Remember and Mrs. Dack left the office disheartened. Mrs. 
Dack was too downcast to scold or punish. She could only ask 
the boy why he had misbehaved. She might as well have asked 
why his hair was the tint it was, or his features so shaped. He 
had simply not been in the humor, and he had not yet been 
trained to coerce his moods to respond to the call. The city was 
thronged with little actors and actresses, and Los Angeles could 
get along without him. 

That night Mrs. Dack came to see Remember and to say that 
she would have to go back to Palm Springs and her drudgery. 
She was afraid to attempt a washerwoman’s métier in Los Angeles, 
though there was need enough for artists in her line. She suffered 
tub-fright in a strange land. 

Remember was distraught. Every inspiration she had had, had 
seemed to bring only trouble, expense, disappointment. The boy 
felt guilty. He had suffered keenly when his mother broke down 
at home and wept. He suffered now when his beloved Remember 
appealed to him frantically: 

“Oh, honey, why were you so mean to the gentleman who 
wanted to be nice to you?” 

“T don’t know,” said the artist in embryo. “Something inside 
of me just wouldn’t behave. I wanted it to, but couldn’t make it.” 

Remember understood this language. She had once tried to 
smile and wink and laugh before a director, and had found her 
muscles lead. Terry’s failure had not been an intentional in- 
solence, but a kind of mental lockjaw. If everybody could only 
sing or speak or write his best at will, triumphs would be com- 
monplaces. But inspiration is so whimsical that the wonder is 
not that it comes infrequently but that it comes at all. That is 
the actor’s agony. 


VEN the salesman cannot be at his cunningest with every 
customer; and shoes, jewels, lands and creeds are as hard 
to sell as souls, when the ecstasy is wanting. 

While Mrs. Dack was trying to persuade Remember not to 
blame herself for the fiasco, urging that Palm Springs was a nice 
place and washing a good enough trade, Mr. Claymore dropped in 
to see Remember. 

He made a pitiful excuse of a change of plan for the morrow, 
a message he would have sent by his assistant or by telegram, if 
he had not sought a pretext for calling on the girl whom he 
regarded ambiguously as the daughter of his creative artistry and 
as the siren of his reluctant affections. 

Remember and her mother and Mrs. Dack were in Remember’s 
bedroom when Leva brought word that Remember had a caller 
Leva was irritatingly taunting about it, and Remember rebuked 
her in vain. 

Mrs. Dack said that she would be saying good-by. When she 
put out her hand like a hook for the child, who was usually within 
reach, he did not affix himself to it. When she and Remember 
looked about for him, they found him in the front room, perched 
on Claymore’s lap and making violent love, child love, to the 
captivated tyrant. The boy’s big fawn eyes were lustrous with 
affection; the little fingers were wrapping and unwrapping their 
tendrils about Claymore’s hand. 

The women stood back and watched the two unnoticed. Terry 
startled Claymore by saying: 

“Why do you scrooge up your eyebrows that away?” 

“Do I?” gasped Claymore. 

“Yep, you do. Looky, this is how you go.” 

As Claymore flung back his head and laughed at the revelation 
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‘*! have come betweea you and Papa. 


of an unsuspected habit of mien, he caught sight of Remember 
in the embrasure of the door and demanded: 

“Do I scrooge up my eyebrows? The little rat says I do.” 

I hadn't noticed it, but you do,” said Remember. Terry was 
hilarious with pride; and Claymore, who distrusted everything he 
loved, was a glutton for humiliation. He had chosen a profession 
in which it is frequent, public and expensive. Like other generals, 
he rode a high horse, but falls were the more disastrous. It 
interested him immensely to encounter a child with such a gift 
of observation, such a knack of imitation. The boy had con- 
quered him, too, by his instant affection. 

“I wish I had him on the lot,” said Claymore. “We’re getting 
close to a big scene in this next picture where a child is ill and 
delirious. The boy we had in mind has just had two front teeth 
knocked out in a fight at school. That wont look pretty in the 
picture.” 
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I have disgraced the family.” 


Claymore, director-like, loved to discover new talent, dig up 
gold quartz in chunks and refine them. He looked down at the 
uplooking boy. 

“Would you like to act for me?” 

“Yep, you bet.” 

“Would you do what I asked you to?” 

“You bet.” 

His mother said: ‘“He’s an awful good little tike—never cries 
or—” 

“Never cries?” Claymore gasped. 

“Except when he’s mad.” 

“Oh. Well, he’ll cry for me, I guess, if I ask him to—wont you, 
old man?” 

“You bet.” 

“You come over tomorrow and see the casting director. I'll 
tell him to bring the boy to me for a (Continued on page 133) 
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LL the time that Big Bill French was in the death- 

house of Black Rock Prison, he seemed to have 

but one desire: to be with his wife—and after the 
baby came, to see the tiny thing in Ellen’s arms. To see Big Bill 
strain every yearning ounce of soul and body to bridge that 
inexorable gap of steel-barred space—four feet of it—that sepa- 
rated him now from Ellen, was enough to make even the hard- 
boiled keepers turn the other way 

There had been a time, in the prison’s history, when the rules 
were more lenient; then a wife had come to the death-house and 
kissed her husband, between the bars of the cell. But after she 
had gone, the man died within an hour. She herself had died on 
the train, returning to the capital. And so since then there existed 
the relentless four feet of space across which men awaiting the 
chair might talk and gaze, but in which at all times a keeper 
sat stolidly. 

They'd sit for minutes at a time, Big Bill and Ellen, without 
the utterance of a word, devouring each other with their eyes. 
Those were the months when an appeal was being taken at the 
higher court at the capital. During those hours in the death- 
house, between their words of love and courage, and the unheard 
wailing of their hearts, men in adjacent cells, unable to see each 
other, would call off names of cards, each with a pack in front 
of him upon the bunk, each picking up and laying down his 
diamonds and his spades, each studying intently his rows of black 
and red. For the other prisoners shared their despair, sought dis- 
traction 

Then came the denial of Big Bill’s appeal, the bombardment 
of the governor by forces of influence in the State, the ultimate 
yielding ot the chief executive, and the commutation of Bill’s 
sentence from death to “from twenty years to life.’ The four 
feet of steel ceased to be; body clung to body as if never again 
to yield an inch, and Big Bill laughed. He clutched the baby to 
his breast, held it from him at arm’s-length and stared and stared 

Never had he swerved from the first assertion of his complete 
innocence, even in the shadow of the chair; but now, though still 
in remotest distance, was that day when he’d come out! At the 
worst he’d then be only forty-five. Ellen, smiling, swore her 
constancy. She'd wait forever for her man, who'd never killed, 
and who'd been “framed” by others, who’d faced the chair 
without a show of fear! She'd work, yet keep her youth for him. 
And on that last day, she’d be there at the big gray gate when 
it swung. Big Bill French accordingly went about the prison 
strong, smiling, adjusted completely to his fate. ° 

Then came Don Cameron, the young warden with the modern 
methods, and with an abiding faith in the gray brotherhood. 
Within six months the Prison Department had established an 
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“Bill—you" wife—she 





honor camp, halfway between the penitentiary and the capital 
of the State. Two weeks later Warden Cameron sent for Bill. 

“Bill, how long have you still to go?” 

“Fifteen years, three months and seven days, Warden!” 

Cameron hesitated, glanced out the window, and then: 

“Bill, I'm going to send you down to the honor camp,” he 
declared. “You've heard about our getting the Wilson Farm? 
We've got to put seventeen men down there as a starter. Not 
only am I sending you, but you’re going to have a certain measure 
of responsibility for the sixteen other boys—of course, always 
under Moriarty. He’s one of the best keepers I’ve got, and 
he likes you—in fact, he asked to have you. Now, Bill, listen 
I’m going to say something to you as man to man, and it wont 
change a bit your chances to get out of here—but I don’t believe 
you were mixed up in that killing, back there, at all—the thing 
you came here for!” 

Big Bill French’s eyes took on, for a moment, the look they 
had had in the death-house when his wife confronted him beyond 
the bars of steel. 

“I’ve gone into your case, Bill, about as far as I could,” the 
Warden continued, “but you know I can’t change the verdict and 
the action of the court. You’ve done a considerable stretch 
here already. And so I thought, if I sent you down to the honor 
camp, and you showed that my trust in you was merited, the Gov- 
ernor might—you understand, might, sometime hear about it.” 

Big Bill French’s eyes were looking straight through the Warden’s 
head and on beyond. 

“You know, Bill, what I’m trying to do with this old prison— 
make a modern man-factory of it,” Cameron explained. “Now, 
any one of you seventeen boys, or all of you together, could beat 
it at any time, for there'll be nothing except Moriarty there to 
stop you. But you’d absolutely spill the beans, not only for 
yourselves and for me, but for the nine hundred men you leave 
behind you in this old prison. So, Bill, if you ever start to go,”"— 
he paused,—“remember the boys you'll leave behind you!” 

The man before him nodded. His teeth caught tightly on his 
lower lip. He had dreamed of this chance; but now— The 
Warden saw his fingers curl and flex in his palms. 

“Thanks, Warden!” he said. “And that’s twenty miles nearer 
—nearer—” 
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dead. Telephone—from prison.” 








“Tt certainly is, Bill! And just a word 
on that. She’s probably awfully busy 
with that youngster of yours—or perhaps 
pretty much tired out—or a bit under the 
weather—and you'll be getting a letter soon, 
or a visit! Just remember one other thing! 
It’s mighty hard for any woman to have a 
husband—here—and to come time after 
time and always see these walls looming 
up ahead of her—down the road! But I'll 
bet she comes to you next week, at the 
farm. You just sit down and write her 
that you're to be there day after tomorrow, 
and for her to come down there about 
next Saturday. You'll meet her then not 
behind bars, but out on the front porch 
or under one of those whacking big elms. 
How about that?” 

Don Cameron rose, walked to the side 
of Bill French, and slapped him on the 
shoulder. The man looked at him. 

“Now, just a minute, Bill!” Cameron 
said. “I’ve got one more letter for my 
stenographer. You don't need to go.” 
When the stenographer appeared, the 
warden instructed: 

“Please write to that poor woman— 
Scaglia, I think the name is—that under the law we simply can’t 
let her husband go to their daughter’s funeral. She has written 
me a most pathetic letter. Make it clear that the Governor 
feels he’s gone the limit, in inaugurating the honor camp, and say 
I would let Joe go if I could. Now have the men in from the 
outside office, please!” 





HE telephone message that Big Bill’s wife was dead 
came to the honor camp late one afternoon, about three 
weeks after Bill and the others came down from the prison. At 
the time the men were up on Wilson’s Hill, at the excavating job 
for the reservoir and water-tank. Bill got the message full in the 
face, from the Polish cook, when he came down for 


supper 










































with the others at half-past 
five The Pole couldn’t 
speak much English. 

“Bill— you’ wife —she 

dead. Telephone —from 
prison!” 

The inmates gathered around 
Bill said little, stared at each other, 
and one or two made to slap him on 
the back comfortingly. Bill stood 
in the middle of the room, gaz- 
ing at the wall, while Moriarty 
tried persistently and noisily to’ get 
the prison on the phone. Of course, 
at such a time it was “out of order.” 

“Sure it was the prison that 
called?” they asked the Pole. 

“Sure—Mike!” 

Moriarty sat on the front porch 
with Bill, as the sun slipped down 
the western sky. Moriarty knew 
that Bill’s wife had not visited him at the 
farm—not once—and that Bill was near 
cracking under the strain. Now Moriarty’s 
broad, rough hand was on his knee. “Bill, 
it aint true at all! I just sent Jim to 





the village to get the prison on another 
wire!” 
Bill shook his head. “It’s true!” He 


turned a contorted face to the old keeper. 
“She hasn’t been writing. Every day I’ve 
watched. Hasn’t been answering my letters. 
They must have taken her to the hospital. 
She’s dead—Ellen—” 

Just then Jim came hurrying up the 
walk. He shouted as he drew near 

“They don’t know anything about it at 
all, at the prison, Mr. Moriarty!” 

Moriarty clutched Bill’s leg 
Bill! You see?” 
turned his haggard face to Moriarty 





‘There, 


The convict 
‘a’ telephoned from the hospital! Oh, God, she’s dead! 
“It might 
damned cook don’t know nothin’!” 


‘They must 
It’s true!” 
a’ been about some one else entirely, Bill! That 


Bill rose, moved quickly and unsteadily down the path. He 
held one hand tightly to the side of his neck. 

He went directly to his little room, in the old horse-barn, now 
a garage where they kept all the camp cars, the care of which was 
his job—the truck, the seven-passenger utility car, Moriarty’s 


own Ford runabout and the tractor. 
The situation worried Moriarty. It was unusual. Moriarty 
was accustomed to working on definite orders from the 


warden. There was no order covering what to do when a man’s 
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wife died, and the man was where he could escape at any 
minute. He had sent Jim down not only learn if the prison 
office knew anything about Ellen French’s death, but also to 


obtain instructions relative to Bill. And the warden was not 
at the prison, but at the capita 

After ten o'clock that night he saw a light in the window 
of Bill's room and investigated. He found Bill lying prone 
upon the bed, breathing heavily, asleep. Moriarty looked 
around the room—naturally enough, having been a prison 
officer for twenty-four years. His eye caught the unfinished 
paragraph of a letter that Bill had been writing, under the 
lamp 


and so please, Warden, let me go to my wife—to her 
funeral 


At eleven Moriarty came back. Bill was lying on the bed, 
on his back now, still asleep. Moriarty stood for a while, 
watching hin At midnight Moriarty came back for the 
third time 

All the keeper’s apprehensions were now allayed. Bill had 
evidently awakened, thrown off his shoes and his coat, and 
he was now sleeping heavily, lving on one side. Moriarty blew 
out the lamp, went back to the farmhouse and turned in. By 
half-past twelve he was sleeping soundly, having decided exactly 
what he would report to the warden over the phone the first 


thing in the morning, and knowing that he'd get his orders 


then 
r a quarter to one, Big Bill was racing a seven-pas- 
senger prison-farm car at breakneck speed toward 





the capital Through small villages he slackened up. He 
crossed the long bridge over the rivet o the city before two 
o clock For an hour he had har SI 1 his position at the 
wheel. Ellen was dead! He didn’t care what became of him 
now—what happened to anything or anybody, the warden, 
honor-system, anything! All must do was get to Ellen, his 
Ellen, now, tonight! 

He saw it all, with ghastly clearness. She must have fallen 
sick—had worked too hard; or her father, who hated his convict 


son-in-law, had stopped giving her any money—and Bill couldn't 
earn anything at the prison. God above! It was all his 
fault. his. Bill French’s!§ If he hadn’t been in prison, Ellen 
would be alive now! 

Bill brought the car to an abrupt stop before the little 
tenement house on the ground floor of which he and Ellen had 
lived. He recalled, suddenly, that Ellen had said. the last time 
at the prison. that she'd have to take in a lodger or two to 
make up the rent. There was no light in the front room that 
had been theirs. Perhaps there was no one in the flat at all— 
Ellen must have died at the hospital! 


Bill stepped into the hallway. Under the door at the rear 
was an edge of light. With pounding heart he glided down 
the hallway Never mind who was there, he’d go in—ana 


then take the consequences! 

With his hand already turning the doorknob, he paused 
as if turned to stone Behind that door the raucous voice of 
a man burst into maudlin laughter. In that room? In their 
flat—when Ellen lay dead, somewhere! And then Bill French 
heard words! 

‘Come on, girlie! Drink it up! It’s good for what ails you! 
Forget that damned convict! He's robbing you of all your youth. 
Take it from me, you only live onc That's the way! Go it 
while you're young, I'll savy! Now just a night-cap, and then 
we'll Oh, damn that ki 


A shrill wailing rose from the adjoining front room—the cry 
of a frightened child, abruptly awakene 

And then another voice, a woman’s—frail, weak, dying off into 
a kind of whin No—Dan—not ar ore—I don't want 
mustn't—not tonight 

“Aw, come on! Cut out your thinkin’ of that guy up the river. 
Listen here, kid—lemme tell you something \ pause. a maud- 
lin chuckle. Ther ‘You're dead to him—hear me?—dead! I 
fixed that today—over the phone 

Crash! 


HE door flew back. A man across the table was drunk- 
& enly struggling to clutch a woman in his thick arms. 
His back was toward the door as the crash came. He swung about 
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The door flew back. A man 


in his arms. He swung about 


unsteadily, in time to catch the fist of Big Bill French directly 
under his chin, as his face came upwards in sweaty, bloated anger 
and concern. The man went to the floor like iead, and lay quite 
still. 

The woman, holding her arms before her face, as if to ward 
off some fearful horror, slumped upon the bed with a gasping, 
unfinished cry. A bottle, standing upon the table, rolled to the 
floor, filling the place with the fumes of alcohol. Bill stood there 
motionless 

In the adjoining room the cries of the child rose shriller. Big 
Bill rushed toward the room, but paused. He wheeled about 
The child had ceased for the moment to cry. Footsteps sounded 
in the flat above. A window went up, somewhere outside. 

Big Bill went back to his wife, sprawled in a faint upon the 
bed. His fists clenched. He looked down upon the miserable 
semblance of a man on the floor, and then again at her. For 
a moment, her fate seemed poised in air, as Bill struggled through 
to a decision. The child began to cry again. There were louder 
steps upstairs—more of them. His eyes caught sight of an old 
photograph of himself on the mantelpiece. It hadn’t been there 
when he went away. He saw a tiny gold chain about his wife’s 
throat. There was a locket at the end of that chain, the locket he 
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across the table was struggling drunkenly to clutch a woman 


unsteadily . in time to catch the fist of Big Bill. 


had given her. 
his baby’s 

Big Bill made up his mind then. He caught up the still, limp 
body of the man with the strength and ferocity of a gorilla, 
tucking it fairly under one arm. He glanced swiftly about the 
room. Nothing should remain to show a man had been there. 
There was a second glass on the table, half filled with whisky and 
water. He emptied the glass into the other glass and thrust the 
empty glass into his pocket. He caught up the man’s straw hat. 
He turned the chair at the table toward the center of the room. 
He wouid leave no sign to indicate that either he or—this other— 
had been in the room. 

Every pull of Bill’s body drew him toward the room where his 
child was, but he wouldn’t go in there—the child might recognize 
him! The instant’s fleeting glance that Ellen had had—she might 
never remember having seen him when she—when she came out 
of all this! Or like enough she’d think it had been only a bad 
dream. 

An automatic pistol fell from the stranger’s pocket. Bill picked 
it up, smiled grimly and put it into his own. He switched off the 
electric light, slipped through the hall with his burden, halted a 
moment on the porch to see if the street was empty, and then 


Stooping, he opened it. Two locks of hair—his, 





stood his charge in as perpendicular 
a position as possible, so that he 
would seem to any casual observer 
to be piloting a very drunken man 
toward a car. Thrusting the body 
into the tonneau, he glided like an 
animal of the jungle to the wheel. 
Through the all but empty streets 
of the big city the car passed un- 
noticed. Frequent glances back 
into the tonneau assured Bill that 
his passenger remained unconscious. 
In a few moments they rolled up 


the approach to the great bridge 
across the silent river 

Near the center of the long 
bridge, deserted at this hour, Bill 


stopped the car He dragged his 
burden across the sidewalk to the 
parapet, where he swung the slump- 
ing figure away from him and down 
below the edge. so that what was 
going to happen should be as in- 
visible as possible. He placed the 
automatic pistol close to the right 
temple of the man, so that powder- 
burns should show on the body, if 
it was ever found, and fired once. 

It might have been the bursting 
of a tire, or the backfiring of an 
engine. Released, the body dropped 
into the water below. He wiped the 
handle of the barrel of the gun 
carefully with some waste news- 
paper, and dropped the gun and 
newspaper separately. He 
threw the whisky-glass far down 
the stream into thirty feet of water 
there. ; 

At the wheel again Bill gave the 
car her head, reducing his speed 
when he passed the infrequent cars 
upon the highways. 


over 








ORIARTY came out of 
a sound sleep with an 
abrupt start, just as day was break- 
ing. He sprang to his feet and 
pulled on his clothes hastily. Some- 
thing told him that he should not 
have left Big Bill alone last night! 
He had a horrible hunch that it 
was now too late! And if Big Bill 
went, then he, Moriarty, would 
come in for all sorts of knocking. 
Perhaps they’d let him go. 
He ran down to the old barn, his 
eves set on the window of Bill’s room. He sensed more and more 
clearly what he would find up there—or rather, what he would not 


find! As he ran, his worry became fear. He had a wife and three 
children! Why in heaven’s name hadn’t he stayed by Bill all 
night ? 


He stumbled up the stairs in the half-light. He tripped on one 


stair, nearly falling. He rushed into the room—to pause and 
stand staring at the bed. 
Big Bill French lay there without coat and without shoes, on his 


side, just as Moriarty had left him, a little over four hours before 
—breathing heavily, regularly—asleep. 

Moriarty felt just a little weak. He sought to withdraw softly 
from the room, but his knee struck a chair. Slowly, Big Bill turned 
over, blinked up at him and groped at first as one will, suddenly 
awakened. Then Moriarty saw the man’s face take on that same 
contorted expression it had worn the previous afternoon; when 
he had first heard about his wife. Moriarty approached the 
bed—sat on the edge of it and said sheepishly: 

“Bill, I been thinking a lot about you during the night, and 
hardly slept. So I came over early. I want to say [ bet that 
I bet she comes to visit you 


that about vour wife aint true! 
See if she don’t.” 


next week. 
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ed her dismissal! 


By Fannie Kilbourne 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


HE letter was well typed, crisply phrased, business- 
like, impersonal—all but the postscript: 

, and the contract is thoroughly satis- 
factory. I shall arrive Friday the eighth, and if convenient should 
like to confer with you Saturday. I shall then be ready to go to 
work in earnest Monday morning 

“Thanking you for your courtesy and promptness, I am 
Sincerely vours, 
S. A. MEADE. 
“P. S.—It is only fair to tell you that I am a woman. If you 
con’t want me on that account, please wire me right away. 
Yours truly, 
Susan ALice MEADE.” 
“Well, I'll be hanged!” Mr. Miles Willard, president of the 
Maple Leaf Ice-cream Company, looked over at Mr. Dan Ma- 
honey, manager of the Maple Leaf plant. “Would you ever have 
thought that that young Chicago fellow who wrote those, ‘Don’t 
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keep a race-horse on a pack-mule’s job’ ad’s, and the, ‘Well, why 


not smoke tobacco for a change?’ was a Susan Alice?” 

“Susan Alice!” Dan turned to regard his employer with a fat 
man’s open-mouthed amazement. “I'd ‘a’ bet a dollar his first 
name was Sam. And we've hired a Susan Alice for an advertis- 
ing man! Susan Alice!” He sat for some moments stunned 
silence. “Well, I'll bet you two bits,” he finally offered, “that 
she’s more Susan than Alice. I had an old maid Aunt Susan 
once.” This last feelingly. 

When Miss Meade arrived at the one-storied red-brick Maple 
Leaf plant on Saturday, however, she proved her right to both 
names. She was Susan in the slim straightness of her dar! 
suit, the smart plainness of her hat (which had doubtless cost 
five times as much as a mere man would have guessed), in 
common-sense heels of her walking shoes and the businesslike 
rectness of her approach. In so far, in fact, as woman controls 
her own destiny, she was all Susan. 


ne 








“This way out, young 
fellow,” the salesman said, 
turning himself around by 
his own collar as he accept- 








But under the smart plain hat her hair was soft and wavy; 
nside the common-sense shoes her feet were small and slim; and 
under her businesslike phrases her voice tre ed a little. The 
excitement that thumped loudly under her straight, slim  suit- 
coat sent a sudden hot, unbusinesslike wave of color sweeping 
lown to the severe plainness of her collar. Oh, Susan had done 
her clever, professional best, but in spite of her efforts, something 
still remained unquenchably Alice. 

It was Susan who looked about the still unfinis new plant 
inspected the ammonia refrigerating machine with the air of one 
who is a bit of a critic of refrigerating processes, who assured 
Mr. Mahoney, impersonally, pleasantly, that anywhere he could 
find room for a desk for her was quite satisfactory. It was Susan, 
also, who listened with alert, intelligent respect to Mr. Miles 
Willard while he explained that the Maple Leaf Company was 
an infant concern, that the ice-cream could not be placed on the 
market for two months yet, although, of course, the advertising 
was to be begun at once, that the huge Wiley Ice-cream Cor 
pany would be their only competitor, and that, beyond her year’s 
contract, he could promise her nothing; her future would depend 
upon the future of Maple Leaf Ice-cream. 

It was Alice who fell in love with Mr. Miles Willard while he 
was still explaining the State ice-cream laws, long before he had 
reached the requirements as to the percentage of butter-fat. She 
would not have-admitted this to herself, of course. 


“The Wiley plant is just over the State line,” Willard said, 
“and the law there lets them get away with only five per cent. 
Then they run their five-per-cent ice-cream in here and sell it, 
though any manufactured in this State has to have eight per cent. 
We're going to have ten or twelve. I’ve had the thing looked up 
to the last fraction of a cent, and we can afford to do it and 
still sell at the same price as Wiley’s. We can give just as good 
service, too. They must be making tremendous profits.” _ 


“Quali ll have to be the advertising angle,” decided Susan. 
“T wonde1 


f he’s married,” thought Alice. 
UT Miss Susan Meade, starting work next Monday morn- 
ing, might have had no middle name at all. She was as 
> crisp and businesslike as the white linen collar and 
Dan Mahoney, 


pleasant 
cuffs on her well-tailored tricotine dress. Big 
whose desk in the large, bare office room was only six feet from 
hers, liked her at once, and chuckled when he saw how she 
had put the new Maple Leaf salesman—a fresh young man with 
a vaudeville-quotation wit—in proper nich 

“This way out, young fe!low!” the salesman had said, turning 
himself around by his own collar as he jauntily accepted her 
dismissal. “S you could go away and never come back, and 
she wouldn't t you'd been gone long.” 

3ut when Donaldson, this same salesman, suggested to Willard 
that the brick ice-cream be made not in the customary layers but 
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He snapped the slender stick between thumb and finger. 


“Well,” he said, “that’s Willard!” 
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with a maple leaf of the contrasting flavor running through the 
brick and showing on each slice, Susan was his most enthusiastic 
supporter 

“If the molds 
urged, “it would be wonderful a 
trademark on every piece that is served 

The process proved not too expensive, and the idea became 
a Maple Leaf Company fact Donaldson assured big Dan, 
privately, that Miss Meade would never make a salesman—she 
a good head on her, just 


the process too expensive,” she 
Think of it, your 


don’t make 
lvertising 


wasn't enough of a mixer; but she had 
the same. 

Susan selected the design to be used for the counter advertise- 
ments, chose the lettering for the street signs, wrote the copy for 
the advertisements which began appearing in the newspapers 

“It’s like the orchestra playing before the curtain goes up, 
isn't it?’ she observed to Willard We've got to get the audi- 
ence all excited apout Maple Leaf ice-cream before it comes 
on the stage at all.” 

Occasionally Susan and the president were left alone in the 
bare office. The stenographer was still needed only mornings; 
and big Dan, of course, spent a good deal of time in the plant 
proper, overseeing the placing of the ten-gallon freezers, in- 
specting each new arrival of containers. Donaldson was out 
most of the time, and the bookkeeper, whose work was still 
light, occasionally went home of an afternoon. 

It was on these occasions that Susan had the hardest time 
keeping Alice properly subdued, for despite Susan’s most con- 
scientious efforts, the conversation strayed a little into more 
personal lines. 

“My capital,” he told her confidentially one afternoon, “comes 
from my uncle. He’s a husky fellow of fifty, and he told me 
one day that he didn’t want to feel that anybody was waiting 
around for him to die. ‘If you want to take your share of my 
money right now, and lose it in business, go to it,’ he 
told me. So I may be doing it,” Willard grinningly admitted. 

“No, you aren't going to .’ Susan Alice insisted. 
“You've gone into the business too thoroughly before start- 
ing out.” 

“I've gone into it thoroughly enough,” the man admitted. 
“IT worked with the Wiley Company for three years, learned 
from driving a delivery truck to 
They've never had one bit of 
just two or three little fel- 
And Wiley’s don’t 


some 


lose it 


the business from every side, 
working in the mixing-room. 
real competition in the city at all 
lows that don’t go after the big business. 
make good ice-cream. The first time I tasted their stuff I 
knew there was a market for some good brand. I used to drive 
the truck around some of those hot days and try to figure out 
how I could get hold of money enough to try it. I used to 
spend my spare time reading the trade journals, and when I 
was in a new town, I'd know all about the ice-cream company 
that covered the place, even if I didn’t see the town hall. Lord, 
I’ve thought ice-cream till you could slice me and serve me 
with crushed fruit!” 

And on another day, after they had become better acquainted, 
a day when a chill spring rain beat against the window-panes 
and Willard set the little electric stove to glowing cheerily in 


the gray office, the conversation began with advertising. The 
president was looking over some of Susan Alice’s new copy. 
“A Woman of the World is Always an Epicure,” he read. “Her 


table bears witness to the more delicate discrimination which 
comes with wide social experience and poise; her cook must 
understand the piquancies of coriander, chervil, rose-geranium 
leaves; her steaks must be broiled over live coals, her salads 
dressed with imported oils, her ices rich in quality, exquisite in 
flavor.” 

“The only sign of an advertisement.” Susan Alice explained, 
“will be below, in very dignified type: ‘Maple Leaf Creams, Ices, 
Parfaits, Mousses May Be Ordered Through Your Caterer or 
Direct from Us. Telephone West 4287.’” 

Willard read it through a second time, looking a bit dubious. 

“That wont appear until the ice-cream is really on the market,” 
the girl explained. 

“Yes, but isn’t this appealing to a pretty limited class? We 
can’t stick to the families that have cooks and caterers, you 
know, and make any money out of the ice-cream.” 

Susan laughed in the gleeful superiority of the woman who is 
wise in the ways of her own sex 

“Of course not! This isn’t aimed at the women who keep 
cooks, but at the women who hope to some time—and that’s pretty 
nearly all women. ‘A woman of the world’—every woman likes 


to think she’s that, even if she’s never gone farther from home 
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“Well, I'm licked,” he said 


than through the Yellowstone or down to Chicago once with Fred 
when he was buying goods.” 

Willard’s face lighted in understanding. 

“You're really appealing to her vanity, then.” 

“Of course! She may not know coriander from cornucopia, 
and her husband may like his steak fried—but she’s going to get 
the impression that Maple Leaf ice-cream is pretty class} 

Willard thought this over for some few minutes. 

“Well, I don’t know but what you're right,” he admitted. 

“Oh, I’m sure I am,” said Susan earnestly. 

He read the copy through again, carefully, slowly. 

“What's chervil?” he asked at last. “Damned if I ever tasted it 

Susan Alice’s earnestness vanished instantly; under heavy 
lashes her gray eyes twinkled. 

“It’s a explained. The 
“Damned if I ever tasted it either! 

“Of course,”"—she turned earnest again—‘“I’m not keeping 
to that kind of advertisement alone. Here’s one I’m going 
run in the Sunday Journal—the Sunday editor told me they were 
going to have nearly a page on the new pure-food commission, 
and this will be on that page. It’s headed: 

““Are You a Real Judge of Food?’ 

“Tt goes on: 


twinkle deepened 


’ 1 
seasoning, sne 
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grimly. 


1 you tell by the taste of ice-cream, for instance, whether 
the sweetening is sugar or glucose? Can you estimate fairly ac- 
curately the percentage of real cream used? Can you be sure 
whether the flavoring is made from fresh fruits or from some 
chemical imitation? 

“<Tf you are a real connoisseur, you will appreciate the new 
Maple Leaf ice-cream. If you are not, its trademark is your 
protection.’ ” 

Willard nodded in approval. 

“Sounds good to me,” he admitted. 

As Susan replaced the top sheets on her pile of manuscript 
with slim, well-cared-for hands, he watched her curiously. 

“How did you happen to take up advertising?” he asked. 

Susan smiled. 

“I started out by furnishing ‘the feminine slant,’” she said. 
“T had a suitor who was an advertising man, and he was always 
isking my opinion on this or that. He said that women bought 
nine-tenths of everything sold, either directly or indirectly, 
so he wanted to get the feminine slant on all his advertising. 
He’d say, ‘Would women fall for this?’ or ‘Do you think a girl 
would be interested in that?’ ” 

So you decided,” Willard concluded, “to be the feminine slant 
instead of just furnishing it.” 


“I can get a few thousand, not enough to be a drop in the bucket for a long fight.” 


Susan nodded. “He was really a very smart man; yet almost 
> time he would ask me anything, I would realize how little 

he understood of how a woman’s mind worked. And I got to 
thinking that if even a very clever man knew as little as that, 
an average woman writing advertising would have a tremendous 
advantage over the average man in that sort of work. So I 
decided to try it.” 

She paused a moment, then went on with a half-timid eagerness: 

“I’m sure that more women than men decide what kind of 
ice-cream is bought—even if a man is taking a girl into a drug- 
store for a sundae, he takes her to whichever drugstore she likes 
best. d the man druggist or confectioner is influenced by 
that. So I was sure it would be all right for me to have this job. 
But I had just lost a splendid chance, because as soon as the 
head of the concern found out that I was a girl. he wouldn't 
have me. That is why I—deceived you until I had my centract 
all ready to sign. I thought you wouldn’t be quite so likely to 
back out after having gone so far.” 

“T didn’t think of backing out,” Willard assured 
mighty glad I didn’t.” 

There was a little silence then in the office. 
the girl for a few moments. Then he asked: 

“And what happened to the suitor? Js he still suit-ing?” 


, “and I’m 


Willard watched 
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he’s been married these 


“Oh, no. I trust he suits his wife now 
many moons.” 

There was another silence that lasted for several minutes. Then, 
without realizing the apparent irrelevancy or the real, glowing, 
startling relevancy of it, Willard said suddenly 

“I’ve simply got to make a go of this ice-cream 

In uninspired chill print, this might sound like a mere business 
ambition. But not to Susan Alice, hearing the sound of Willard’s 
voice, sharing in the warm intimacy of the firelight circle. And 
of all business ventures, for this one to have been ice-cream! 

After another very brief silence, Willard and Susan went back 
to pure business. 

“We ought to have a good chance on Maple Leaf,” he observed. 
“If you can create a market, I know I can deliver the goods. 
We'll have both the masculine and feminine slants on this deal— 
that ought to make a good combination.” 

“Oh, it surely does!” said Susan. “My, 
it over!” 

“We've got to!” Willard repeated. 
gone from “I” to “we.” 


if we can just put 


Already, you see, he had 


HERE is no knowing just how much of the future of the 

company was really decided that rainy afternoon, de- 
cided on such unbusinesslike trifles as a potted pink hyacinth, a 
man’s laugh in the firelight. For without this afternoon and a few 
others like it, Susan Alice might not have felt quite so intensely 
as she did when Frederick Ledder’s offer came. 

Susan met Ledder at the quarterly luncheon of the Advertising 
Club. Women were guests at these luncheons, and the advertis- 
ing manager of the Journal had invited Susan to attend. (It had 
begun to appear to the Journal that Maple Leaf Ice-cream 
might prove to be a good account.) It was a sunny April day. 
Susan wore her new smart sand-colored suit, her new hat—very 
tiny and covered with violets—and a gala springtime feeling. 
Her hair where it showed under her hat was soft and black; her 
gray eyes were faintly purpled by the violets above them. On a 
day like this, without a doubt, if it had not been Frederick Led- 
der, it would have been somebody else. 

But it happened to be Ledder, and Carlyle, the advertising 
manager, introduced him. 

“This is your bloody rival, Miss Meade; Mr. Ledder is adver- 
tising manager for Wiley’s ice-cream.” 

“A rival?” While he was speaking, Ledder was easily changing 
two place-cards so that he should sit next to Susan Alice. 

He was a big. imposing-looking man with an assured, imposing 
manner. One knew at a glance that he had gone through his 
some thirty-five or forty years changing life’s place-cards when- 
ever their arrangement did not suit him. And as he drew back 
Alice’s chair, then seated himself beside her, he commanded with 
a geniality that was half flattering, half amused condescension: 
“Now tell me all about it.” 

Susan Alice had met Ledder before. She smiled up at him 
under her violet hat with a decided dash of cool assurance of 
her own. 

“Indeed, I sha’n’t tell you all,” she said. 
that I shall tell you anything.” 

This was not the reply Ledder expected. He was a powerful 
man,—Wiley’s brother-in-law.—besides having marked ability in 
his own right; he was a tremendously sought-after bachelor, and 
he was rich by his own efforts while he was still young. 

It was not often that he met a woman at the Advertising Club 
luncheons beside whom he cared to sit—he had paid Susan Alice 
a marked compliment. But there had been no hint of apprecia- 
tion in her tone. And when Ledder, after stopping to speak to 
the club president, who had paused behind his chair, turned back 
to Susan Alice to pursue the subject, he was met by the curve 
of her slim sand-colored shoulder, the three-quarter back of her 
little violet hat. She was talking to Carlyle, on her other side. 
Ledder leaned across and tapped Carlyle on the shoulder. 

“Now, look here, son,” he observed with jovial insolence, “you 
just pay attention to your soup like a good little man. I’m going 
to talk to Miss Meade.” 

Ledder, as a big advertiser—besides his Wiley position, he 
owned stock in the Dalton Creameries and in Vasser’s, the largest 
drygoods store in the city,—was in a position to speak this way 
to Carlyle, and he knew it. But he had reckoned without Susan. 

“Oh, no, you're not,” she half turned only long enough to 
say good-naturedly, “—not till Mr. Carlyle and I have finished 
off this burning subject.” She glanced down at the steaming 
cup before Ledder. “You have some soup of your own,” she 
reminded him. 


“I’m not at all sure 
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By the time Susan Alice turned back to Ledder, their relation- 
ship had been definitely established. He was the one who was 
being favored; so long as he interested and amused her, he 
would be permitted to talk to her. After that—pouff! And partly 
because Susan was young and pretty, of course, but even more 
because the situation was so unexpected, so piquantly unusual, 
Ledder accepted it, even overlooked its absurdity, felt actually 
flattered when Susan allowed him to drive her back to the Maple 
Leaf plant in his low-slung, foreign-built roadster. As they swung 
in sight of the red-brick building, he asked with what might h 
been assurance in another man, but was really humility for Fred- 
erick Ledder: 

“And when do I see you again?” 

“At the next Advertising Club luncheon, if you go. 
lyle has asked me.” 

“Good heavens, that’s three months away!” 

“Three months,” said Susan, “is a very short time when you're 
busy.” 

“But I want to see you again long before that. Why can’t you 
have dinner with me some night this week—anywhere you say— 
and then go to the theater?” 

Susan shook her head. “I’ve made it a flat rule,” she said, 
“never to mix up business and social life.” 

“Oh, come now; I'll bet you read that in ‘Little Women.’ That 
rule is as out-of-date as hoop-skirts.” 

“Maybe,” said Susan crisply, “but it’s my rule, just the same.” 

But after a moment, she turned with the friendliest smile in 
the world. 

“Please, I don’t want to be rude, but you know yourself it 
wouldn't do. I’m working for a rival concern of yours—I’m in- 
terested, heart and soul, in making good in my position. You 
can see how it would look if I were to be seen about with the 
advertising manager of the Wiley Ice-cream Company.” 

This floored him for a moment, but for a moment only. 

“But you said,”—triumphantly,—‘that you never mixed busi- 
ness and social life. Now you're refusing a purely social invita- 
tion on purely business grounds.” 

Susan smiled. 

“You're too clever for me to argue with, Mr. Ledder.” she said 
frankly. “You’d tangle me all up in my own rope. But I know 
what I must and mustn’t do, even if I can’t argue about it. Thank 
you for asking me—but I can’t go.” The car had slowed to a 
stop in front of the Maple Leaf Ice-cream Company. Susan 
swung the roadster’s door shut behind her and held out a friendly 
hand. “It was nice of you to bring me back. Good-by.” 

And with a smiling nod, she disappeared into the red brick 
building. 





Mr. Car- 


EDDER saw Susan on the street the next Saturd 

afternoon as she was on the way to the dentist’s. He 
caught a glimpse of a tiny violet-covered hat and followed it 
through the Saturday afternoon shopping crowd for two blocks 
for the reward of a pleasant, impersonal smile and nod. It was 
two weeks before he saw her again, and then for just a moment 
in a theater lobby. But these scattered meetings were enough 
to keep her in his mind. Besides, the preliminary advertising 
of Maple Leaf ice-cream was creating considerable interest in 
the Wiley offices—quite enough, in fact. to have worried the 
president of the Maple Leaf Company had he known of it. 

As for Susan, she did not think of Ledder at all. Maple Leaf’s 
début was near at hand, and as each day brought the eventful 
time nearer, spirits in the red brick building rose higher. Donald- 
son came back late every afternoon with new orders, and three 
days before the day Maple Leaf was to be placed on the market, 
the climax came. Susan and Willard were alone in the office; 
it was nearly closing time when Donaldson hurried in. 

“Only got a second,” he told them breathlessly. “Just dropped 
by to tell you I’ve landed the Du Pré Caterers. Got ’em signed 
today. Say, Jenkins will tear his hair when he hears it. He’s 
been hounding ’em to death for the order.” 

Jenkins was a Wiley salesman. Donaldson breezed out of the 
office, having told his news, and Susan and Willard faced each 
other across their desks. Du Pré was a smart French caterer 
just opening a big shop. He was well backed financially, and 
would doubtless develop into one of the city’s best ice-cream 
customers. They knew that Wiley’s had been hard after his 
account. 

“Miss Meade,” said Willard solemnly, “we’ve done it!” 

“You don’t mean just Du Pré?” 

“No—Maple Leaf. We've put it over, before a quart kas ap- 
peared on the market! We've got (Continued on page 112) 






























Bill 
Titus 
Comes 


Back 


F the three committeemen from a 
powerful and _ scrupulous fraternity 
who called on Robert Littleton had 


been Puritans, they would have approached their 
task with grim relish. But being old-time Texans. 
ill three, they entered upon their necessary task 
with vast distaste. Not that they felt any 
tolerance for what Littleton had done; the 
strictest followers of John Endicott could hardly 
have regarded his offense with greater repugnance and contempt. 
But they had been life-trained in the habit of distinct avoidance 
of other men’s private concerns up to a certain definite point— 
that point where one stands ready to follow expression of dis- 
approval with interference, physical and violent if need be, 
irrespective of consequences. In the atmosphere of Southwestern 
ethics, inquiry that deals with personal conduct is not to be 
entered upon lightly. 

Furthermore, two women’s names must of necessity come into 
their discussion, in a way which habitually tied the tongues of 
yid-time Texans. Altogether, they cordially hated the work that 
had been allotted them. Yet what had to be said had to be 
said. They neither wasted time in coming at their errand, nor 
stammered for expression after they had begun. Only in their 
extreme gravity of feature and slightly exaggerated courtesy of 
speech was reflected their inner embarrassment and aversion. 

Robert Littleton, after a lifetime of decency and distinctly 
rnamental citizenship, had gone wrong at the age of forty-one. 
Had gone wrong wildly, shamelessiy, openly, to the sorrow of a 
multitude of friends and the scandal of the community. 

It was the world-old tragedy of the triangle, and there were 
features that made the situation more than ordinarily intolerable 
For one, the girl—a pink-and-white, empty-headed doll fifteen 


years younger than Littleton—was the wife of his one-time inti- 
mate friend, with whom on a hundred occasions he had broken 


bread and eaten salt. Also, he had been coldly brutal to Mrs. 
Littleton, telling her baldly what he had done and proposed to do, 
and leaving her without adequate means to shift for herself 
He had mentioned a by no means liberal financial settlement which 
he stood ready to make, contingent entirely upon her instituting 
immediate proceedings for divorce. 

All this was notorious and came with an especial shock to Little- 
ton’s friends because of his past. He had been born and reared 
in that community. As youth and man his life had been open 
and honorable; there never had been a smudge on the escutcheon 
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of his character. Even as a young bachelor he 
had neither sowed nor reaped wild oats, and per- 
haps in this lay some explanation of the present 
recklessness of his infatuation; he had no ex- 
perience of foolish youth to tell him that the 
taste of sin on the morrow is the bitterness of 
the apples of Sodom. 


He was an investment broker, dealing in con- 
servative securities, and successful. His word 
was esteemed to be as good as the bond of most men. He had 


his influence, steady and unostenta- 
tious, had ever been for good works. He had served the city as a 
financial officer and had been found competent and honest. Prom- 
inence, well won, had been awarded him by his brethren of an 
exclusive and discriminating fraternity. He and his wife, without 
being in any sense “society people,” had the entrée everywhere. No 
man in all the town had more deserved the ancient and oit- 
abused description, “leading and respected citizen.” 

And now, ignoring or trampling every principle that had ruled 
him for a lifetime, he had done this thing that isn’t done 

The committee of three would not have been surprised if he 
had exhibited resentment over their visit. He did not. Rather 
his attitude was one of patience. 

He made it plain from the beginning that they did not under- 
stand. There had been nothing sordid or wicked in his conduct. 
He could not hope that everyone would be broad and liberal 
enough to see things as they were, but the change that had come 
into his life was as beautiful as it had been inevitable. The 
condition was incomparable, unique. It could in no wise be judged 
by ordinary standards. 

This was not a new ergument, although clearly he thought it 
was. Lamech probably made it when he turned from Adah to 
Zillah; and Lamech lived some time ago, being descended from 
Adam in only the fifth generation. The immortal Jove may have 
made it when he neglected his Olympian spouse to pursue the 
fair nymph Io. Since Jove and Lamech there have been untold 
millions whose departures from virtue, being grand passions and 
exceptional, must not be judged like the frail weaknesses of other 
men. An argument old as the world—and Littleton advanced it 
calmly, as though the miracle of affinities had now been performed 
by the Fates for the first time since the creation. 

The three grave visitors who sat in his office did not argue much. 
They listened, and as their exasperation grew, their speech be- 
came ever more scrupulously formal. 


been a regular churchgoer; 
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“You have talked quite a lot about yourself and Mrs. Manley 


said Doctor Sambrook, who had been their principal spokesman 
registering a mildness that the look in his eves belied 


concerned 


his tone 
“You cannot have 
in your altar 

Littleton made a gesture of impatience 

Affair!” he cried Affair! I don't like that word in this con 
nection, and I wish you wouldn't use it. Haven't I made it clear 
to you by now that this isn’t an affair? I tell you, gentlemen, 
this thing that has come into my life his voice hushed with 
awe at the wonder of it is as different from the vulgar infatua- 
tions people mean when they say ‘affair,’ as day is from night 
There is no real wickedness in it, under the higher law. On the 
contrary, it would be wicked if we went on with the domestic 
mistakes both of us have made, both unhappy, refusing to live 
our own lives as they were meant to be lived 

It seems to me, as Sambrook intimates,” Hugh Caldwell re- 
marked dryly, “that there are others who have to live their own 
lives. We have heard principally about you and Mrs. Manley. 
How about Manley—and your wife?” 

It would be no happiness for either of them to go 
on with us, knowing where our affections really lic 

And Mrs. Manley Is she going to be happy— 
indefinitely—as things are at present?” 

If necessary, ves. But all that 
to straighten that out is for my wife and Manley to 
divorce us. It will be easy. We will put no 
in their way. We'll help them 

rhe trio exchanged 
hopelessness of getting anywhere 
committeeman who had 
spoken since the conference began 

Couldn't you make Elizabeth see that that is 
the only right thing to do, Captain Titus? You 
have known her for longer even than | 
have She has always had a lot of respect for 
your judgment. Of course, being an Episcopalian, 
she de esnt believe x but she doesn't have 
to get married again unless she wants to.’ 

[he expression in the Captain’s eves was in- 
scrutable, and his voice was exceedingly polite: 

“Either you or I have got the right and 
wrong of things mixed up,” he said. “I don't 
believe I'd make a very good advocate 

But you ought to be able to see this 
situation as it is,” Littleton protested 
“You are a broad-minded, experienced 
man of the world. You have traveled; 
you have met many people who are not 













































































overlooked the fact that others are 


needs to be done 


obstacles 


glances that recorded their 
Littleton ap- 


pealed to the barely 


years 





in divorce 
, 


narrow You ought to have a liberal 
viewpoint.” 

Captain Titus shook his head. “Not 
so liberal as some,” he said _ softly 


“Some of my ideas remain considerable 
old-fashioned 

Doctor Sambrook looked 
circle. “Is there 
said?” he asked 

I'm afraid not,” replied Caldwell; and 
Titus acquiesced silently 

We shall report what you have said.” 


about the 
anything more to be 


Doctor Sambrook told Littleton a 
think you had better be prepared for a 
trial.” 

If three usually broad-gauged men 


things are, what 
with the entire 


Littleton demanded. 


like you can't see how 
chance would l have 
membership? 
“You might be helpful, but you are hos- 
tile, every one of you. All right! Go 
ahead. Expel me if you want to. I 
shall not appear or put in any defens« 
rhe trio rose and bowed gravely. Al- 
though it is an invariable custom of greet- 
ing and departure in Texas, they had not 
shaken hands with him when they arrived, 
nor did they offer to do so now 
. " . scon = as there was 

In the corridor, waiting for the elevator, ni diet Snr dein 
Hugh Caldwell spoke five sincerely regret- 
ful words: 


“The 


\s fast as you can,” 
Bill amended, as 







finish of Bob Littleton!” 
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A fool there was. and he made his prayer,’ quoted Doctor 
Sambrook. ‘Poor idiot! It never happened before in the world 

Caldwell meditatively rolled a cigarette. 

‘How come Manley hasn’t hung on a six-gun and settled i 
himself?” he asked. He and they knew that according t } 
accepted customs of the section, such direct action on the part 
of the injured would entail few unpleasant 
quences. No jury would convict him; knowing this, no distri 
attorney would squander the money 


1ushband conse- 





State’s bringing him t 
trial; the procedure would be formal arrest, habeas corpus, bail 
in a thousand or fifteen hundred dollars—and speedy forgetful- 
ness. ‘‘Manley is a regular he man; how come he hasn't 
him before 
“He come from up No’th somewhere,” the Doctor said 
Caldwell accepted this explanation as adequate, but pursued the 


killed 
K1lied 


now? 


same thought further 
“How about Miz Littleton’s male kin?” 
“She hasn't any 
said. 


She hasn't any kin a-tall,” Captain Titus 
down in the entrance for me a minute 
I want to go back and see him alone 
Ihe Doctor exhibited slight symptoms of 
consternation. “Say, Bill!” he exclaimed 
You aren't aiming to make it as much your 
as that, are you? 


“Can yeu-all wait 
or two 


You're a friend 
of the family, but that isn’t kinsfolk.” 

Titus smiled reassuringly. “I never tote a 
pistol here in town,” he said. “If I did, I 
shouldn't feel called upon to break into the 

that strong. His wife wouldn’t approve 
of it a-tall. If he wants to go the pac: 
she proposes to do nothing; and I reckon 
that will make a worse punishment in 
the long run than any quick killing, al- 
though she doesn't especially want 
punished; mostly she is hoping he 
come to himself. No, I only happened 
to think of a little argument. Wait a 
few minutes. It probably wont work 
but I wont be satisfied until I try it 

Captain Titus came back into the 
broker’s private office, where Littleton 
sat staring at the surface of his desk 
The younger man had great regard for 
the ex-cattleman, now capitalist, oil- 
operator and _ bank-director, 
whose title had been dangerous- 
ly earned back in his days as a 
Texas Ranger; and he knew 
Titus had always liked him. He 
looked up with hopeful inquiry 

“Six years ago, when I was 
picking up that big bunch of 
land down on the Rio Grand 
for that English syndicate,” the 
Captain reminded him, without 
preamble, “you gathered in con- 
trol of the Southland 
Investment and De- 
velopment Company 
and saved me a bad 
holdup at the hands 
of that gang of politi- 
cians down there, and 
I made you a promise.” 

“IT remember, nat- 
urally. It didn’t cost 
me anything; as a 
matter of fact I made 
a fair profit out of the 
deal. I was glad to do 
".” 

“Yes. That promise 
I made you, when the 
matter was closed, was that if it 
ever lay in my power to do you a 
good turn, I considered myself 
under obligation to do it.” 

Littleton nodded. 

“There will never come a time 
when I can do you a better turn 
than I can today,” Titus said 


business 


game 
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rnestly. “It is advice—the advice of an older man than you 
re. There would be circumstances under which this action that 
ir committee spoke of could be held up for a while, until we 
new how things were coming out. Look here! Can't you see 
ur way clear to taking two or three months off? Get away from 
wn Go out onto the ocean, or up into the mountains—any 
here where you can get a chance to think things over. Right 

w you are being governed by your impulses. Get off where 

u can let your 

idgment work. I en Re = 
elieve I can hold 
things off here for 
three months. If, 

hen you come 
ack, you are of 
he same mind as 
1OW Well, 
things will take 
heir course then 
the same as they 

ould now, I 
reckon But if 
you should get to 
looking at things 
lifferently— 
I know Elizabeth; 
I haven’t any 
right to say so, 
seeing she hasn't 
told me, but 
women are mighty 
forgiving that- 
away, sometimes 
—some women. 

You would 
go away alone, of 
course 

At the begin- 
ning of Captain 
Titus’ unusually 
long speech, 
Littleton had 
listened _ eagerly, 
anticipating help 
1long_ channels 
that would allow 
him to go his own 
course and yet, 
perhaps, avoid 
some of the conse- 
quences As the 
Captain’s words 
fell fast one upon 
the other, his 
smile shifted to a 
sneer. 

“A fine favor!” 
he scoffed. ‘Time 
for repentance, 
eh? Don't I speak 
plain English, 
Captain, or is 
there some fault 
in the way I put 
my words to- 








“But see here! 


“T have been proud to be,” 
am a friend of Elizabeth’s. I natchully 


You're a friend of mine—” 





Titus said simply. “I 


cain't be a friend of you 


and Elizabeth—unless things change a lot, and change right quick. 


But they can change. I don't 


it’s too late He leaned 


forward earnestly; most men who knew the old cattleman would 


} 


have been astonished could they have heard the note of appeal in 


his voice. ‘Think it over. Wont you? 





“I’m aimin’, right now, to give you the completest lickin’ 
that any sneakin’ wife-desertin’ crook ever got in Texas. 


Get out somewhere where 


you can see the 
tars at night— 
he whole plumb 
skyful of them. 
You haven't any 
idea how different 
things get to look- 
ing, sometimes, if 
you visit a week 
or two of clear 
evenings under 
the stars.” 

“You are as 
narrow-minded an 
old witch-burner 
as the rest of 
them!” Littleton 
cried hotly. “You 
and your obliga- 
tions that you 
don’t want to 
make good on 
when the _ time 
comes!” 

“he Captain 

ffened. “That 
romise of mine 
stands,” he said, 
very formally, 
‘whenever you ask 
me to do some- 
thing that it is in 


| my power to do 
properly and hon- 
orably I wish 
you good evenin’, 
suh.” 


So Robert 

Littleton and 

Alice Manley went 

the way of their 

| unique romance, 

and events took 

their inevitable 

course. That is to 
say: 

It was the wom- 
en who stopped 
speaking to Little- 
ton first After 
a few of the 
best ones had cut 
him in public, he 
tried not to give 
the others a 
chance. The re- 
action upon men 
was in the be- 





gether, that I 
haven’t made it 
plain I have nothing to repent of? Why, I've done nothing wrong.” 

“I’m not asking you to say you are wrong, or even to think 
you are wrong,” Titus urged, “—only to take a little time, alone, 
to think it over.” 

“Tt doesn’t require any time,” Littleton replied shortly. “If 
that is all you have to say, we wont get anywhere. If you want 
to do me that good turn you mentioned, use your influence to 
stop this action that the lodge will probably take.” 

“It was a promise to do anything in my power, suh.” Little- 
ton winced a little at the ceremonious ‘“‘suh;” for fifteen years 
the Captain had called him “Bob.” “It isn’t in my power to 
stop what will be a proper action. It isn’t in my power to try 
to stop it, because when I promise to do what is in my power, 
suh, I always mean what is in my proper and honorable power.” 













noticeable because less violent. 
before it struck him that very 


ginning less 


Some time, indeed, had passed, 


these days, did an old 


friend stop to shake hands with him on the street. It occurred 
to him, now, that men who had habitually called, “Hello, Bob, 


on meeting him, were merely waving their han 
them were only nodding as they passed hurriedly. 


Not one ma 


Is, that some of 


1, outside that duty-driven committee, ever spoke 


} 


to him of the thing he had done, or gave him opportunity to 


explain how inevitable it was. 


customers ceased to deal with his office; always 


one after another, his 
there was some 


smiling excuse that money was getting tight and they were draw- 
ing in their horns on investments, never any slightest accusation 


that he could answer. 


As business lessened, he found it advisable to undertake the 
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offering of less conservative securities, which promised higher 
although not so certain dividends, in which his profits would be 
greater in proportion to sales, but the new class of customers 
that he hoped to attract came slowly, and seldom remained. 

Men who had no morals whatever and never had claimed to 
have any heard the tale over a luncheon-table and said, nodding 
into their cigar-smoke, “His friend’s wife, eh? Well, well!’’—and 
did business with him no more 

Alice Manley and he, living their lives, affected for a long 
time to ignore the scorn that hedged them; but ultimately, with- 
out definitely discussing it, they ceased to go anywhere in public 
They continued to tell one another they were contented—let the 
narrow-minded world go its own illiberal gait. Besides—it was 
Littleton always who spoke of this,—expenditures needed to be 
watched; business would pick up soon, no doubt, but at present 
it was not good. As a matter of fact, expenditures needed to be 
watched far more than Mrs. Manley suspected. Littleton always 
had lived pretty well up to his income, and his savings were about 
gone. It did not help things that Mrs. Manley was naturally 
extravagant 

Manley, in due time, got a divorce without undue publicity, 
on grounds of desertion Mrs. Littleton did not. She was at 
work, as saleswoman in a department store. Any number of 
friends who would have been glad to aid her financially in the 
early days of her trouble were courteously made to see that her 
pride would not allow it, seeing she could not expect to repay 
them 

When the brokerage business reached the point where sales 
barely paid the rent of shortened office-space, Littleton gave up 
the fight, and with a certain relief that at last things had reached 
their worst, migrated to one of the booming new oil-cities two or 
three hundred miles to the north. The office that he opened there 
dealt, naturally, wholly in oil-stocks. His competitors numbered 
scores, most of whom knew more about oil-fields and the patter 
that sells certificates of ownership in them than he. 

Alice Manley acquiesced more than willingly in the change of 
environment. In Spiller, people would not know 

But in Spiller, people did know, within a matter of weeks. She 
saw it in their faces. Two or three women who had called on 
her, and whose calls she had returned with pathetic promptness, 
did not come again. Weary of ostracism and even more weary 
of a bare living that was close to poverty, Mrs. Manley longed to 
leave them—and Texas. She did—left them with a passing and 
temporarily lonely investigator of the possibilities of oil-invest- 
ment, a retired Chicago saloonkeeper, aged sixty-four, whose 
taste in women was catholic and whose dollars were sufficient 
to warrant him in gratifying his whims. They went. so Littleton 
gathered, to California. He couldn’t have followed them if he 
had wanted to: he didn’t have money enough. And what could 
he do if he did follow them? And what would he really want to 
do? He laughed a little, without mirth, said to himself that one 
can live much more cheaply than two, and took on some additional 
stocks—of a still more dubious kind. 

He took to gambling in spare moments, because the whole 
spirit of his life and business now was that of taking a chance, 
and he dreamed of some night making a sensational clean-up. It 
was rather late in life for one to hope to master the technique 
of poker; most of his associates were adepts; he quite regularly 
lost at cards what he precariously made on stocks. He also 
learned, although he never liked anything about it except the 
kick, to drink bootleg whisky and tequila. 


APTAIN BILL TITUS, on a flying trip to Spiller for 

a conference with Gillespie, superintendent of his Three 
Counties Oil Company, arrived on the evening train. Andy Cliff, 
intendant of the Three Counties garage and master of the official 
flivver, came grinning a welcome through the platform swarm, 
relieved him of the heavier of his bags, and led the way to the 
waiting car. 

“Gillespie is sorry, but he couldn’t come in to meet vou,” he 
told the Captain. “That Electra Number Two came in about five 
o’clock at 2080 feet, for a hundred barrels an hour, with the tools 
still in the hole. He natchully cain’t leave.’ 

“Natchully,’ Captain Titus agreed. “A hundred barrels with 
the tools still in the hole, eh? Ought to be two hundred barrels 
when he gets ‘em out. There’s a good moon. We'll drive out 
there after supper and have a look. Then I can do my powwow- 
ing with Gillespie and maybe get started back home tomorrow 
forenoon. What kind of a room did they condescend to let me 
have this time, over to the hotel?” 

“Good as there is,” Cliff boasted. “One o’ them front rooms 
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on the southeast. I been cultivating that clerk that looks like 
he’s just got word the worst had come to pass, and he is positively 
showing a trace of being human.” They tossed the Captain’s 
suitcase and bag into the tonneau, and Bill slipped in beside 
Cliff in the front seat. As they moved out of the tangle of 
vehicles in the direction of the hotel, the driver hastened to pass 
along the latest bit of Spiller news: 

“Town's some excited this evenin’. Somebody put out a bunch 
of phony Border Oil and Gas stock, and stung ‘em to the tune of 
more than six thousand dollars—that we know of. Might be 
more that aint showed up, of course. There's consid’able millin’ 
round. If they should happen to find out who did it, sounds 
like this town might be in for its first lynchin’, way some of the 
roughnecks are talking. Spiker Curley was one of the stingees 
and slipping a swindle over on Spiker Curley or any of that hard- 
boiled gang of his aint exactly what you'd call a safe and simpl 
pastime. They're making considerable bad medicine up around 
the hotel, that Curley crowd.” 

“How come they don’t know who did it?” 

“Curley bought from a guy that bought in good faith. So 
did the other feller that got stung—a stranger from up in the 
Territory somewhere, named Hanson. They’re trying to trace 
the certificates back.” 


““TYIG successful company like the Border Oil and Gas,’ 


Bill commented, “shorely must have engraved certifi- 


cates. Making phony ones must have been quite an undertaking 

“They were regular ones,” Cliff told him, “—raised. Issued 
for one hundred shares each and raised to ten hundred. Figur 
‘One’ washed out with that acid that check-raisers use. and a ‘Ten’ 
written in. Bound to be discovered, of course, whenever the 
certificate gets to headquarters to be transferred on the boo's, 
but the stock might drift around right smart before that ever 
happened. If Curley hadn’t happened to notice a sort of rough 
place on his and taken a microscope to it, there’s no knowing how 
long it might ’a’ been before anybody got wise.” 

“Selling for better than three dollars and a half, Border O 
and Gas, isn’t it?” 

“Highest quotation today, three seventy-two. The feller that 
pulled the trick must ‘a’ cleaned up better than sixty-five hundred 
And there may be more out that we haven't heard about 
It'll be a rough night for him if they catch him.” 

Captain Titus frowned. “The sheriff, I suppose. is over at 
Ilyria.”” Ilvria was the county seat, twenty-odd miles distant 

“So far as I know. He isn’t here, anyway. And I don’t guess 
the deputies here would get too worked up about it—not if 11 
meant having to fight that Curley crowd. No suh. If they get 
the man, there’s almost shorely going to be a fatal party.” 

“About two Rangers could stop it,” said Bill, “but I don't 
suppose there are any in town.” 

“Nary a Ranger.” 

They drew up in front of the hotel. “I’m plumb against in- 
formal hanging parties, except when they’re as you might say 
strictly necessary,” Captain Titus said. © State gets a bad enough 
name out of those that cain’t be helped. However. as long as 
they don’t even know who did it, or whether he’s made his get- 
away, it don't look like anything to get very excited about. 

I'm going to get me some ham and eggs and such, and then 
change into old clothes. I ought to be ready to start by about 
eight o'clock. Be right heré with the car, will you?” 

The wide, bare lobby of the rambling two-story frame hotel 
at Spiller was always a scene of bubbling excitement with its 
oil-operators, drillers, stock-salesmen, tipsters and speculators 
Just now there was a noticeably deeper note than usual in its 
excited clatter. Captain Bill, as he went in to the dining-room 
observed Spiker Curley, a hard-faced gambler in the vicissitudes 
of new oil-fields and notoriously one who preferred to administer 
and execute his own law without benefit of officialdom. sur- 
rounded by a small circle of rough-looking persons whose faces 
were as set and grim as his own. Bill reflected that a chief of 
police or deputy sheriff who was not prepared to threaten sudden 
death and make his threats speedily good if necessary would cer- 
tainly hesitate before trying to save a prisoner from any mob led 
by that bunch. 

The fried chicken was almost tender, and the hot biscuits were 
almost light, and he was hungry. His thoughts drifted to 
pleasanter subjects than mobs. 

He had crossed the lobby nearly to the foot of the stairs when 
an excited exclamation from a group at his elbow arrested: his 
attention: 

“Did you hear what that feller said? (Continued on page 116) 
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The Honor 
of M. Lutarde 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


ENDETTA began between Michael Sayers, man 

of many crimes and aliases, and Sir Norman 

Greyes, once of Scotland Yard, when Sayers’ 

beautiful housemaid Janet saved him from Sir Norman in the 
Brixton affair by shooting dead the officer sent to arrest him. 
Janet became Sayers’ wife and accomplice. He barely escaped 
Sir Norman (who knows him as “Stanfield”) after the Leeds 
hank robbery, and had to flee the country. Sayers himself here 
vegins the story of his next exciting encounter with Greyes , 
It was perhaps the greatest surprise of my life when the trim, 
enevolent-looking gentleman with the red ribbon in his button- 
1ole, who was sharing my seat in the Jardins des Invalides, 
suddenly addressed me by name. For over a year—ever since, 
n fact, my escape from the English police in Scotland—I had 
een engaged in the strenuous task of founding and cultivating 
1 new identity. My name now was Mr. John D. Harmon. I 
was a retired drygoods dealer from Providence, Rhode Island, 
U. S. A., and I spent most of my time at the Grand Hotel, 
talking with compatriots and playing dominoes and _ billiards. 


\ trip across the ocean, a few days spent in Providence, and a 





American life. had been 
circle of friends 
increased almost 


general knowledge of the structure of 
all the actual training necessary. I had a 
willing to vouch for me. whom I could have 
ad lib; a dossier accepted and pigeonholed by the police; a 
general appearance which, thanks to my manner of dressing, 
my horn-rimmed eyeglasses. my short beard and mustache, would 
have left me unrecognized even under the scrutiny of the great 
Sir Norman Greyes himself. For many months I had not even 
heard the sound of one of those names under which I had passed 
in England. It came upon me, therefore, as a thunderclap when 
my companion, to all appearance a person of the upper and 
official classes, whom I had noticed many mornings when strolling 
in the gardens, deliberately went behind the many aliases of which 
I had made use at different times, and addressed me by my 
baptismal name 

“A little chilly for April, is it not, Monsieur Michael Sayers? 
Yet the spring marches well. You perceive that the chestnut- 
buds are already waxy.” 

I turned a little toward him, my right hand stealing towards 
my pocket. He bore my scrutiny without flinching. 
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“By what name did you address me, monsieur?” I asked 

“By your own,” was the courteous reply. “You have borne 
many others, have you not, monsieur? Yet between us the real 
one is perhaps best.”’ 

He was of the French police, I decided, and my hand crept 
a little deeper into my pocket. My mind began to contemplate 
the chances of successful escape. There were not many people 
about, and the nearest Metropolitan station was close at hand. 

“Permit me to offer you my card,” my companion proceeded, 
drawing an elegant case from his pocket and handing me a thin 
strip of ivory pasteboard. I read it carefully. My eyes, however, 
were watching for any movement on his part: “Monsieur Gaston 
Lefévre—Agent de Compagnie d’Assurances—13, Rue Scribe.” 

“That, monsieur,” my companion frankly confessed, “is not my 
name.” 

“Indeed?” I muttered 

“Tt is an identity,” he continued, “which I have fixed upon the 
little world in which I spend the greater part of my time, a 
name under which I have earned a certain reputation, a certain 
social standing. But it is not my own. I was christened Paul 
and my surname is Gont.” 

“Paul Gont?” I repeated incredulously 

“I am indeed he, monsieur,” was the convincing reply. 

My fingers once more gripped the butt of the weapon, from 
which they had been momentarily withdrawn 

“It was reported,” I said, watching him steadily, “that Paul 
Gont had joined the secret police of France.’ 


FLICKER of annoyance passed across my companion’s 
face. His expression was no longer so beneficent 

“If that were true, monsieur,” he rejoined, “I should by now 
have become their chief. I address you, believe me, as one 
master craftsman to another.” 

“Why do you imagine that my name is Michael Sayers?” I 
asked cautiously. 

He smiled. 

“IT take a keen interest,” he confided, “in the exploits of my— 
shall I say fellow-adventurers?—in other countries. I read with 
much amusement—not unmingled, believe me, sir, with admira- 
tion—of your escape from the police in Scotland; and the arrival 
of Mr. John D. Harmon from Providence here shortly afterward, 
also interested me. There is little that goes on in Paris of which 
I do not hear.” 

“You have your own secret agents?” 

“Certainly, monsieur,’ he assented, “but they work for me 
and not for the law.” 

He lit a cigarette from a handsome gold case which he passed 
courteously on to me. With his hands upon the carved top of 
his malacca cane, he gazed benignly around 

“It is indeed a spring morning,” he declared. “There is a 
perfume of lilac in the air. Even the hard faces of the flower- 
sellers are softened by the sunshine. And you observe the little 
nurse-girl over there, my friend, how wistfully she looks around, 
ana how coquettish the little ribbon at her throat? Even we 
elders 

“T should be glad to know,” I interrupted, “why you addressed 
me as Michael Sayers?” 

“It was a risk, I imagine,” my companion admitted. “You 
are reputed to be a man who shoots from his pocket with great 
skill. However, remind yourself that I have trusted you with a 
secret at least as amazing as your own 

My hand came out from my pocket. The man indeed spoke 
truthfully. The name of Paul Gont was even better known in 
the history of crime than the name of Michael Sayers. 

“You had some reason for making yourself known to me?” I 
queried. 

He bowed. 

“Apart from the pleasure of meeting so distinguished a con- 
frére,” he said, “there is a scheme in which I am at present 
interested, in which it might amuse you to take part. You are 
probably a little wearied by the idleness which must go with the 
building up of a new identity.” 

“Let me hear about it,” I begged 

My companion brushed the ash from his trouser-leg and rose 
to his feet 

“Let us walk to my office,” he suggested. ‘We will see whether 
any fresh business has come in. Afterward we will, if you choose, 
lunch together at some discreet place. How the police of the 
world would tremble if they saw our heads together over a bottle 
of wine!” 

I could not altogether discard my suspicions, for it seemed 
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incredible that this man was really the daring criminal whom the 
police of three countries had sought for many years in vail 
Nothing in the least disturbing happened, however. We visite 
a reputable and quietly handsome suite of offices in the Ru 
Scribe, where my companion conversed for several minutes o1 
various matters of business with his clerks, gave some genera 
instructions and signed his letters. Afterward we walked acros 
to the Place Gaillon, where my host selected a lunch with the 
skill of the born gourmet. He refused to allow me an apériti 
but ordered the choicest of wine. In the course of our mea 
he asked me a most surprising question. 

“Do you hear frequently from your friend Sir Norman Greyes? 

“If I heard from him at all,” I replied, “I imagine that the 
situation would be, to say the least of it, precarious. What 
you know about him?” 

My companion smiled 

“T had a little affair of the same nature,” he confided, “with 
the subchief of the police here. Francois Dumesnil, his name 
was.” 

“And where is he now?” I asked. 

“He disappeared,” was the considered reply. “A great many 
people disappear in Paris. It was a battle of wits between us 
and I was almost sorry when the end came. Self-preservation, 
however, makes strenuous demands upon one sometimes.” 

“Concerning Norman Greyes?” I persisted. 

“Forgive me—I wandered a little from the point. I mentioned 
Norman Greyes’ name because he is in Paris.” 

“In Paris!” I exclaimed. 

“He arrived by the Calais train last evening. I fancy that 
later in the day he may probably stroll-into the American Bar 
at the Grand Hotel.” 

The news was in its way terrible; yet I could think of no broken 
link in the chain of incidents connecting my new life. If Norman 
Greyes were indeed upon my track, he was possessed of gifts 
for which I had never given him credit. Either that, or there 
had been treachery in the one direction where I knew no treachery 
was possible. 

“I take it,” I said slowly, “your suggestion is that Norman 
Greyes has discovered my whereabouts?” 

“T will be perfectly frank,’ was my companion’s prompt avowal. 
“IT do not know that. I am as anxious to discover the truth as 
you are. There is a distinct possibility that Norman Greyes 
has come over here in connection with another affair in which I 
am indirectly interested. If that should be so, his coming may 
be, so far as you are concerned, only a coincidence. I have a 
proposition to make to you. Take a taxicab and drive out to 
Versailles for the afternoon. On your way back, stop at the 
Taverne Bertain, near the Armenonville. I will meet you there 
at seven o'clock. By that time I shall know. I propose a 
perfectly fair bargain to you. If he is here on your business, 
I will assist you to escape. If he is interested in the other litt! 
matter I spoke of, I shall claim your help.” 

“Tt is a bargain,” I promised. 

“So to our chicken,’ my companion murmured, eying with 
approval the dish which had just been extended toward him; and 
we continued our meal. 





T was about half-past five that afternoon when I dismissed 

my taxi and seated myself at one of the small tables 
under the trees outside the Taverne Bertain. The chairs were 
set far enough back to avoid the dust, but commanded a pleasant 
view of the constant stream of passing vehicles. I ordered a 
glass of tea with a slice of lemon, a packet of cigarettes, and 
settled down to one of my favorite tasks—watching my fellow- 
creatures. Every variety of the human race was in evidence, 
riding in every description of carriage: the sublimely insolent 
Parisian beauty with her cavalier of the moment, she the last 
word in elegance and perfumes, he almost apish in his sartorial 
vanity; the shopkeeper and his family; the prosperous merchant 
with his richly dressed wife; the man of serious affairs, generally 
with a comely companion. So they passed on, their momentary 
quest of fresh air an obvious hiatus in the greater and more 
strenuous pursuit of what for them meant life. A rabble, I told 
myself a little contemptuously. Not one of them had realized the 
Supreme joy of existence. 

It was as though Fate had suddenly decided to deal my 
philosophy a mortal blow. The thing which I should have 
deemed impossible was there before me. In a handsome limousine 
car, traveling slowly in the trail of other vehicles, appeared my 
enemy Norman Greyes—and by his side Janet, my wife. He 
wore a light gray suit and a Homburg hat; his long, lean face 
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“They will seek to strike through his one weakness—his sentimentality. 


seemed as somber as ever. Janet was talking while he listened— 
talking of something, it seemed, more important than the idle 
flotsam of the moment. The car passed on. I remained seated 
in my chair. I do not think that I had turned a hair; yet an icy 
hand seemed to be gripping my heart. I had a moment’s wild 
ind savage desire to throw my glass at a thrush hopping con- 
tentedly around me. 

A quietly appointed electric brougham turned in at the entrance 
to the café, and the man who had introduced himself to me 
as Gaston Lefévre descended. He was looking very spick and 
span, dressed with the utmost care, and apparently fresh from 
the barber’s. He appro d and seated himself by my side. 

“You have self-control, my friend,” he observed, “but perhaps 
you did not believe your eyes.” 

“My eyes are the only things in this world which I do absolutely 
trust,” I answered coldly. 


—————_$__—___—____ 


Philippe Lutarde has always been a lover of women.” 


’ imperial. 

Francois,” he told the bowing 
Come, friend,” 
away your wishy- 


My companion stroked his gr 

“T will drink absinthe today 
waiter. “See that it is made as I like it. 
he added as he turned to me again, “throw 
washy tea and join me.” 

I shook my head. 

“Alcohol is not one of the necessities of life with me,” 
“Tt stimulates some, I suppose. It merely depresses me. 
what you know about the coming of this man Greyes.” 

“In the first place, then,” Lef announced pleasantly, as 
he helped himself to one of my cigarettes and lit it, “let me re- 
assure you. Greyes is not in Paris on your account.” 

And his companion?” 

“For the moment I am puzzled,” was the frank confession. “I 
can tell you this, however. Your wife was sent for according to 
my instructions. I know very little about her, it is true, but 


I said. 
Tell me 
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I have agents in London who keep me well informed as to what 
goes on on your side of the Channel; and from certain things I 
have heard, I came to the conclusion that she was the one person 
who could bring to a successful issue the little affair which I shall 
presently propose to you.” 

“You seem to be taking things rather for granted,” 
him. 

Your cooperation is a certainty,” he replied with a smile. 
“There will be half a million francs for you, and you must be 
getting short of money. Furthermore, by a very pleasing coinci- 
dence, the brains of the other side are controlled by your ancient 
enemy.” 

“The scheme is already 
“Nevertheless, expound it.” 

My companion glanced around as though to drink in the 
pleasant spring air and to bask in the warm sunshine. He drew a 
little sigh of content. All the tables around us were empty 

“T will tell you a curious story,’ he proposed 


I reminded 


commended to me,” I admitted. 


Stanfield looked into the muzzle of my automatic. 


Norman Greyes Tells His Side 
I CELEBRATED my return to England and civilization 
by a stroll down Bond Street on the morning after my 
arrival. A light but gust; 
white clouds were bei lriven across the blue The 
sional sunshine was deliciously warm; the air was full of per- 
fume from the florists’ shops and from the flower-sellers’ baskets 
at the corners of the streets. After two years’ absence, it was 
like a new city to me. I met a few acquaintances and exchanged 
greetings with a couple of friends. Then, at the corner of 
Conduit Street, I came face to face with Janet Stanfield. 

We stopped as though by common consent, and the civiliza- 
tion by which we were surrounded seemed to fall away. T 
last time I had thought of her was when I had lain on the edge 
of a windy precipice in northwestern India, fastened by my belt 
to the roots of a stunted shrub for safety, with a camp-fire throw- 
ing strange and lurid lights into the black gulf below, and my 


> wind was blowing; fleecy fragments of 
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“Hands up, Stanfield!” | ordered. 


little corps of guides in their picturesque costume murmuring low 
chants after their evening meal. In that eternal silence the 
woman’s inscrutable face, her cold yet seeking eyes, the con- 
stant invitation of her reluctant lips, had held and filled my 
thoughts. Sleep had come only with the pink dawn, and a 
troubled sleep at that. Now I was face to face with her, un- 
hanged, with the same riddle in her eyes and smiling lips. 

“Welcome home, Sir Norman Greyes!”’ she said. 

“Thank you,” I replied. “I only arrived last night.” 

She looked at me critically. 

“A most becoming shade of brown,” she commented. “And 
ou are thinner, too. Have you been going through hardships?” 

“None but those I have sought,” I assured her. “I was in 
Mesopotamia for eight months, and in India most of the rest 
f the time.” 

“Big-game shooting, the papers said,” she continued. 
y enemy, was it as interesting as man-hunting?” 
“Each has its thrill,” I replied, “but you must remember that 
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I long ago ceased to be a pro- 
fessional hunter of men.” 

She smiled. 

“So that is why you have let 
my husband alone?” 

“It was not my affair to search 
for him. That was a matter for 
the authorities. If my help is 
sought in solving the mystery of a 
crime, I am generally prepared to 
do my best. Otherwise, I do not 
interfere. You have news of him?” 

She laughed bitterly. 

“Since he left the Lodge 
night,” she replied, ‘and you 
kicked your heels over at the 
Dormy House because of your 
parole, I have neither seen nor 
heard of him.” 

“Do you mean that?” 

She nodded. 

“Scotland Yard,” she declared, 
“has not imagination enough to 
juggle with facts; but as regards 
detail, its myrmidons are wonder- 
ful. I think that I was watched 
every day up to the end of at least 
the first year. Wherever my hus- 
band may be, he will not approach 


that 


me until it is safe.” 
“And when it is safe?” I ven- 
tured. 


“I shall go to him, I suppose,” 
she answered. 

I suddenly realized with a 
little shock that she was plainly, 
almost shabbily dressed. The un- 
definable elegance of her still re- 
mained; she was still distinct from 
all other women, but she owed 
nothing to her clothes. She read, 
my thoughts in most disturbing 
fashion. 

“A terrible neighborhood, this, 
to frequent in one’s last year’s gar- 
ments,” she observed, smiling. “I 
was just thinking that I should like 
a black-and-white-check _ tailored 
suit. Would you like to buy me 
one, Sir Norman? You really 
ought to, you know. We made 
terribly little out of that bank 
affair, owing to your flash of in- 
spiration.” 

“T admit the liability,” I re- 
plied. ‘Which establishment shall 
we patronize?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“At heart I believe that I am an 
honest woman,” she sighed. “I 
cannot bear the thought of your 
paying out notes for the adorn- 
ment of my person. You shall give 
me lunch instead. For all that you know, I may be as short 
of food as I am of clothes. I am certainly very hungry.” 

We turned toward Regent Street and lunched in a restaurant 
of bygone fame, half bourgeois, half Bohemian. She would tell 
me nothing of her manner of life or of her abode; yet somehow 
or other I fancied, reading between the lines, that life had be- 
come something of a struggle for her. She asked me deliberately 
for my address, but refused me hers. She angled for another 
invitation, but shook her head when I proffered it. If ever she 
had been in earnest in her life, she was in earnest when we said 
good-by. 

“These meetings with you,” she declared, “stimulate me more 
than I can tell you, but they leave behind something which I 
cannot define. I do not think that I will dine with you, Sir 
Norman—not just yet, at any rate.” 

She glanced at her watch and hurried off. I had an idea that 
she was returning to some daily task. I called at my club, 
talked for an hour or two with some friends, and in due course 
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made my way back to my rooms. I was restless and ridiculously 
disturbed. It was the most accursed stroke of ill-luck that I 
should have met with this woman on the very day after my 
return. Fortunately, distraction awaited me. 

“Mr. Rimmington has been waiting for you for some time, sir,” 
my servant announced. “He is in the sitting-room with another 
gentleman.’ 

My friend rose eagerly to welcome me as I entered. I shook 
hands with his companion, who was known to me slightly. 

“The Chief asked me to bring Lord Hampden to you,” Rim- 
mington explained. “He came this morning to ask for our help 
in an affair which is rather outside our province. The Chief 
thought that you might be of assistance.” 

“Let me hear about it,” I begged. 

My distinguished visitor plunged at once into the matter. 

“The story is simple enough, Sir Norman,” he said, “but 
serious. You are in touch with French politics?” 

“Scarcely,’ I answered. “I have been in India for the last 
eighteen months, and only arrived in London last night.” 


“TORENCH politics today,’’ Lord Hampden explained, “hinge 

F upon the question of France’s attitude toward Germany. 
There is a party—the patriotic and military party—fiercely de- 
termined to make Germany pay to the uttermost farthing, and 
to squeeze the last drop of blood out of her. The opposing party 
is all for compromises, encouragement of German trade, and even 
for a rapprochement with Germany. You know, of course, who 
is the leader of the patriotic party?” 

“Lutarde, I should imagine.” 

“Philippe Lutarde,” my visitor assented. “He is hated by the 
pro-German party, as I will call them, first because of his bitter 
enmity toward Germany, secondly because of his devotion to 
England, and thirdly because of his unfaltering rectitude. An 
attempt was made upon his life not long ago, and the French 
police have been instructed to watch him night and day. Lately, 
however, there has been more uneasiness than ever among the 
patriotic party. It is, I fear, true that the chief of the police 
is of the pro-German party, and there is, without doubt, a plot 
brewing at the present moment against Lutarde. It has been 
suggested to us that a thoroughly capable secret-service man from 
this side might be of assistance in unraveling it. You follow 
me, I hope, Sir Norman?” 

“T think so,” I admitted. “But what is the nature of the plot?” 

“One can only surmise,” Lord Hampden replied. “We do not 
believe, however, that it is assassination. That would only make 
a martyr of Lutarde and sanctify his cause. We want you to 
go over to Paris and consult with a person whose name I will give 
you. You will be backed by unquestionable authority in any 
steps you may think well to take. It will be a difficult com- 
mission, and in a sense a vague one; but I may say that, in the 
event of your achieving any success, the Government would con- 
sider itself under the deepest debt of gratitude to you.” 

“I will do what I can, of course,” I promised. “When do I 
start?” 

“We should like you to catch the eleven o’clock train to- 
morrow morning,” the Cabinet-minister suggested, rising to his 
feet. “If you will dine with me at eight o’clock tonight in Carl- 
ton Terrace, I will furnish you with every other detail.” 

So on the following morning, in less than forty-eight hours 
after my return to England, I found myself going through the 
ordinary routine of the Continental traveler, registering my 
luggage, arranging my smaller belongings in the seat which had 
been reserved for me, and strolling back to the bookstall for a 
few final purchases. There I came face to face with Janet Stan- 
field, engaged upon the same task. She was studying a ladies’ 
journal and looked up at the sound of my voice. For the moment 
her indifference deserted her. She was frankly amazed. 

“You!” she exclaimed. ‘Where are you going?” 

“To Paris,” I answered. “And you?” 

“We are fellow-travelers,” she said slowly 
tell me yesterday?” 

“In an armed truce,” I pointed out, “the combatants do not 
usually disclose their future plans.” 

“So we are in the lists again!” she murmured paling slightly. 

“T thought you enjoyed the struggle,” I reminded her. 

“T am a little tired,” she admitted. 

I performed several small offices for her on the journey, for 
which I could see that she was thankful. At Calais she had no 
reserved seat in the crowded train. I did my best to procure 
one for her, but in vain. I had no choice but to offer her a 
place in my reserved compartment. She was looking very fragile 
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and tired as she accepted my offer with a grateful smile and san 
into a vacant seat. 

“You are a wonderful enemy,” she confessed. “I am losing al 
my hatred of you. I will be franker with you than you have bee 
with me, and tell you that when we met yesterday I had no ide 
of this journey. I am not used to traveling, and I hate the sea 

She curled up as gracefully as a cat and went fast asleep. Wher 
she opened her eyes, the people were streaming down the corrido 
in answer to the first call for dinner. 

“Have you eaten anything today?” I inquired. 

“Nothing, and I am ravenous,” she admitted frankly. 

I committed the atrocity of dining at half-past five. After 
ward she once more took a corner seat in my compartment an 
lit a cigarette. She was a good deal more like her old self 

“Has your husband sent for you?” I asked bluntly. 

“The parole has expired,” she reminded me. 

I nodded. 

“Listen,” I continued: “I am not out to do the work of Scot 
land Yard. I do not know where your husband may be hiding 
My journey to Paris has nothing to do with him or his affairs 
Yet you must understand this: If chance at any time shoul 
put me upon his track, I should follow it up and hand him ove: 
to justice. Nothing,” I added, looking her steadily in the eyes 
“could alter my determination so far as that is concerned.” 

This time she did not take up the challenge. She only sighe: 
and looked out the window. 

“You are very hard,” she murmured. 

“IT have been a servant of the law,” I reminded her, “and I 
belong to those who choose to abide by the law.” 

“Why,” she asked, “have you never denounced me as the 
murderess of that man at Woking?” 

“Because there has never been a tittle of evidence against 
you,” I replied. “There are any quantity of known criminals 
walking about today, in the same position.” 

“Supposing there were evidence, and it came into your hands?” 
she persisted. 

I hesitated, and my hesitation seemed to count to her as a 
triumph. 

“T cannot assume a situation that has not arisen,” I told her 
stiffly. 

I saw her luggage through the customs, for which, as she knew 
no French, she was grateful. I offered her a seat in the car 
which had been sent for me, but she shook her head. 

“T am going to the Gare de l’Est,” she said. 

“Where you will take a fresh cab and drive to the address 
which you do not intend me to hear,” I remarked. “You need 
not go out of your way. I will give you another parole. I will 
make no effort to discover your address, so you can take your 
taxi and drive straight there. I shall be at the Hotel Meurice 
If you have an hour to spare, we will drive in the Bois tomorrow.’ 


OR the next few days I was immersed in the complications 

of the business which had brought me to Paris. To 
my surprise, Janet called to see me at the hotel and we took our 
drive in the Bois. It was easy to realize that, whatever the busi- 
ness which had brought her to Paris may have been, it was of a 
disturbing nature. She was nervous and ill at ease, looking around 
all the time as though she were afraid of being observed. There 
was a certain hardness, too, which seemed to have returned to her 
Somehow, I gathered when we parted that she was obsessed by 
some new fear, some underlying dread of circumstances, of which, 
however, she gave me no inkling. It was only after she had gone 
and I found myself thinking over our rather disjointed conversa- 
tion, that I came to a certain conclusion. I decided that she had 
received definite and disquieting news of her husband. I could 
scarcely believe that he was in Paris. Rimmington had assured 
me that he had been located in Central America; and after all, 
I decided, the affair was no concern of mine. Some day or other 
would come the reckoning between this man and myself. I 
frankly confess that I had not the ghost of an idea that such 
a day might dawn within the next few hours. 

At the end of the third day of my stay a little conference was 
held in my salon between Guy Ennison,—who had worked in the 
English secret-service during the war, and whose headquarters 
had been in Paris,—myself and Monsieur Destin, an ex-chief of 
the police, now a member of Lutarde’s government. The latter 
was a short and corpulent little Frenchman, with black mustache 
and imperial, vivid black eyes and a most vivacious manner. He 
spoke English with a marked accent but with great fluency. He 
opened our conference with a few words of plain speaking. 

“Sir Norman Greyes,” he said, grasping (Continued on page 142) 
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N the second floor of Roger Murchison’s 

Fifth Avenue mansion the three rooms 

back of his study had been occupied for a 
time by stenographers, typists and others; in fact, the 
three rooms were outfitted as completely as any business 
offices, and bore on their doors in gilt letters the names, 
respectively, of Miss Lind, Mr. Skink and Mr. Tubbel, the 
three members of Roger Murchison’s private Graft Syndi- 
cate. It was from these rooms that they conducted their 
bunco operations against their employer in accordance with 
the contract he had made with them. 

Men often find in a wife and family ample occupation 
for their talents and time, but Roger Murchison, being a 
bachelor and many times a millionaire—he was worth over 
twenty-five million dollars—had devoted his days to a 
study of ancient Greek vases. In this pursuit he had 
been happy enough until he fell a victim to the celebrated 
Markham Vase, equally well known as the ritual vase of 
the temple of Apollo at Corinth. The attempt to re- 
create the two missing dancing figures of this vase had 
well-nigh wrecked his life. 

It was for this reason Mr. Murchison had brought into 
being his private Graft Syndicate. The fact that Pro- 
fessors Gerking of Berlin and Pinzucci of Florence were 
also attempting to solve the mystery of the two missing 
dancing figures spurred Mr. Murchison too far, and he became 
the victim of the two missing dancing figures, and by night he 
lay awake thinking of them until he feared madness or suicide 
would be the final result, for no malady is so awful as insomnia 
in its worst form. 

It was with the hope that he might turn his brain to other 
thoughts that Roger Murchison hit upon the idea of a private 
Graft Syndicate, as other men, in lesser straits, turn to other 
games. If he could secure three individuals to attempt, by any 
means they chose, to take from him any or all of his many dol- 
lars by guile or graft or any other dishonest means, he might. 
by trying to prevent them, give his thoughts a turn that would 
lead to a more gentle exhaustion and to sleep. 

Mr. Murchison chose his three from among the horde of beg- 
ging-letter writers who daily besieged him, and thus he found Rosa 
Lind, Carlo Doria Skink and the fat and short-winded Horace 
Tubbel. Of Mr. Tubbel and Mr. Skink it need only be said 
that they were no more than miserable Bowery panhandlers, earn- 
ing their bed and bread by begging dimes on the streets. Rosa 
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Lind, when she wrote the begging letter, 
was in as dire financial condition as these 
two men, but she had never stooped to 
street begging. Once a stenographer, she 
had given up that respectable calling to 
try stage dancing and had failed. In a 
moment of temporary distress she had 
written Mr. Murchison a begging letter. 

The earlier attempts of these three to 
bunco Mr. Murchison under the terms of 
their contract with him had been childishly 
inefficient, but his watchfulness did direct 
his thoughts away from the two missing 
figures of the Markham Vase and brought 
him sleep. 

It was well that Mr. Murchison was but 
an amateur himself and not a trained de- 
tective, for Rosa Lind had given him to 
understand that she was a genuine queen 
of the underworld—Red-line Rose. Had Mr. Murchison been a 
professional detective, he would have laughed at this pretension, 
but as time went on, and Rosa Lind became accustomed to her 
strange new occupation, the success with which she conducted 
the affairs of the Graft Syndicate was ample to justify her in 
assuming the name of Red-line Rose, or any other name. In 
her last operation she had taken from Mr. Murchison a cool 
million dollars, which is no mean sum even in this day when even 
authors are able to have bread and butter nearly every day. 

Nothing, however, had prevented Roger Murchison from falling 
deeply and ardently in love with Rosa Lind. Indeed, this is not 
surprising, for she was most truly a charming young woman, and 
not only propinquity but the fact that she was the only charming 
young female he met constantly, as his health returned to normal, 
made such an eventuality entirely logical. 

An event, recently occurring, had given Roger Murchison an 
opportunity to compare Rosa Lind with the class of young fe- 
males more fortunately situated; for his cousin Miss May Wiltson 
had recently come from California to spend some time in the 
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city and was stopping at Roger Murchison’s home, properly 
chaperoned by Roger’s quaint elderly aunt Ann Warker, who had 
left her own upper Fifth Avenue mansion to do the honors for 
Roger 

The comparison of the two young women did not give Roger 
Murchison cause to admire Rosa Lind the less. Why one man 
likes one woman more than another, or thinks he does, is no 
longer a mystery, if we are to believe the admirable Freud; and 
Freud would have said Roger Murchison first loved Rosa Lind 
because of her remarkable resemblance to one of the dancing 
figures of the Markham Vase. Roger, at any rate, was sure of 
one thing—he meant to marry Rosa Lind if she would be his 
wife 

This desire he confided frankly to May Wiltson as soon as their 
new acquaintanceship ripened to friendship, and May agreed that 
Rosa Lind was all that he said 


“She’s nice.’ May said. “I'd marry her myself if she were a 
man.” 

This hearty Western approval of Rosa Lind was characteristic 
of May Wiltson. She was not only engagingly frank, but in- 


terested in whatever promised to be amusing; and she was both 
amused and interested by Mr. Murchison’s remarkable Graft 
Syndicate and by the fact that it had been given rooms in Mr. 
Murchison’s own home. 

“I never, never knew a man like you,” she told Roger 
“Imagine hiring people to bunc- you, and letting them have offices 
in your own home! I ca!' that original. I wish you had hired 
me.” 

“You think you would enjoy it?’ 

“Would I? It would be fascinating. Everyone loves graft- 
stories, Cousin Roger, and just think how great it would be 
grafter and yet be perfectly safe all the 
while! I would enjoy it indeed. I wish I had been one 
of the Syndicate—although I don't love your Mr. Tubbel.” 

“Great heavens!’ exclaimed Roger Murchison. “You 

You don't mean by that that you 


to be a real 


don’t love Mr. Tubbel! 
do love Mr. Skink, do you? 

As she saw the look of horror on Mr. Murchison’s face 
May Wiltson drew herself up haughtily. 

“I don’t see why you should use that tone,” 
think Mr. Skink is a very nice man.” 


she said. “I 


HAT evening after his 
grafters had gone and 
when their three offices were dark, 
Roger Murchison sat long in _ his 
study, worrying over the reply his 
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“* We're no fools,” puffed Mr. Tubbel. “And we're not 
dirt under her feet, either... . We're ready to sell out.” 
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chance remark to May Wiltson had brought forth. He was mor 
than a little disturbed. He had the untraveled Easterner’s beli 
that Western girls are of a distinctly different sort from the 
Eastern sisters and had a vague notion that the Western gi 
leaps into love as a trout leaps for a fly, and that instantaneo 
elopment is the usual marriage mode. He had a fear that 
May Wiltson had indeed fallen in love with Mr. Skink, she mig} 
elope at any moment, thus breaking her father’s heart, ruining he 
life and heaping Roger Murchison with lifelorg self-reproach o 
the bitterest grade. 

So annoying was this thought that when Roger Murchiso 
sought his bed, he could not sleep. For hours he lay tossing o 
the hot sheets, his racing brain driven at a mad pace by th 
same brand of insomnia that had threatened him with madness 
and at three o’clock in the morning he gave up the fight for sleey 
dressed hastily and went to his study. He knew what had hay 
pened. The insomnia that had been cured by the Graft Syndicat 
had been brought back by the Graft Syndicate. 

In his sleepless state Roger Murchison turned to his collection 
of Greek vases for relief. He opened the doors of the cabinet 
that covered the walls of his study, taking down the precious vas« 
one by one and examining each with the same loving scrutiny 
that had been its portion when first it entered his hands, an 
thus he proceeded until he reached the replica of the Vase ol 
Apollo. With this in his hands, he seated himself at his table 

The replica of the Vase of Apollo was not as it had been whe 
Murchison last suffered from insomnia. Then the gash in its si 
showed two of the twenty-four dancing figures missing. Now i 


showed but one missing figure, for he had found one of the miss 
ing poses on an antique cameo, and he had had the replica of t! 
vase mended so as to show thi 


twenty-third dancing figure in its 
proper place on the vase. 

He took down Profess« Wil- 
marth’s massive volume on “Rites 
and Mysteries” and began turning 
the pages. 

In this volume Professor Wil 
marth had gathered data of ever 
rite and mystery of modern and an- 
cient times, rites religious and secu 

lar, sacred and profane. It 
was complete but for two rites 
—two of the rites of the wor- 
ship of the Corinthian Apollo. 

It is not to be wondered 
that a distinguished amateur 
like Roger Murchison should 
feel the task of completing 








































By James K. Hanna 


is wonderful volume well worth while. Now he placed the 
rra-cotta replica on the table before him and studied it, leaning 
srward with clasped hands and arms outstretched on the table. 
aylight, some hours later, found him still in this position. 


“WT OVING sakes!” exclaimed Miss Anna Warker when 
her nephew entered the breakfast-room after his sleep- 
ss night. “My, loving sakes! What ails you, Roger?” 
Murchison, his brown dressing-gown hanging limply, slumped 
to his chair and closed his eyes. 
Breakfast, since the coming of Aunt Ann and Miss May, had 
en a drawn-out affair in the house. Miss Warker was now 
nishing, and May Wiltson had not yet appeared. 
“Nothing this morning, Miggs,” said 
.oger Murchison to the butler. “I’m not 
ingry. I can’t eat.” And then, to his 


int: “It is the in- 
ymnia again. I did 
tC sleep.’ 


“My dear boy!” 

“A nice egg, Mr. 
coger?” begged the 

itler with concern, 
rr he loved his master 

s he would have loved 

son. “If you could. 
ake a bit of toast and 
art of an egg, sir, I 
im sure you would feel 
etter for it.” 

“Nothing!” repeated 
Murchison with irrita- 
ion. 

He drew lines sulk- 
ly on the breakfast- 
loth with his thumb- 
nail. 

“I'm going to rid 
myself of those non- 
sensical grafters,” he 
leclared. “I’m going 
o turn them out of 
the house bag and 
baggage. I’ve been a 
fool.” 

“You always were 
one,, my dear,” said 
Ann Warker blandly, 
hiding her concern at 
this sad turn of Mur- 
chison’s case. “All 
you men always are. 
It is nothing new to 
me to tell me _ that. 
And as for giving up 
three good rooms in this house and letting Miss Lind fill them 
with—how many men and women has she? Twenty?” 

“About that number, Miss Ann,” said Miggs as Murchison did 
not answer. 

“Twenty, then,” said Miss Ann. “I do call that dire foolishness. 
[ have said nothing while it brought you sleep, Roger, but—” 

Miss Warker made an expressive gesture with her hands. Roger 
did not reply to this directly. 

“It is no use,” he said. “I’m going to get rid of them all. I'll 
pay them fifty thousand, one hundred thousand, whatever they 
want, to pack up and get out and never let me hear from them 
again. Rosa Lind—” 

“Ah!” said Ann Warker. “Rosa Lind! So that is it, is it? The 
sweet queen of the bunco-world will not smile on you! Fiddle- 
lee-dee! If I were a man, Roger, I’d not let a snip of a girl from 
no one knows where make a fool of me. I'd marry her or know 
the reason why, and no nonsense about it!” 

“I’m going to throw them out. I’m done with them,” Roger said 
sullenly. “If I must go mad, I may as well go mad by way of 
the Vase of Apollo as any other way. Gerking of Berlin says, in 
his eighth monograph on the two missing figures—” 

“Oh, spare me!” said Ann Warker in mock dismay, and she 
threw down her napkin and fled. As she left the breakfast-room, 
she passed May Wiltson. 

“Look out for him,” she said in a voice for Roger to overhear: 
“he is a bear with a sore ear this morning, my dear.” 
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Fresh and happy after her night of perfect rest and her morning 
tub, May greeted her cousin and seated herself. 

“T have something to say to you,” said Roger abruptly. “I 
say it with all the earnestness of an angry man. You spoke of 
that cad Skink as if you thought him fit to wipe your feet on. He 
is not. He is a low, ill-bred, miserable hound. He goes out of 
this house today, and he never enters it again.” 

“Mr. Murchison!” cried May Wiltson. 

“T mean this,” said Roger. “I don’t know what there is between 
you and this Skink, but whatever it is, it must stop. You 
understand that? Your father sent you here, and while you are 
under my roof, I must protect you. That’s my duty and I 
mean to do just that—I tell you plainly.” 

May Wiltson’s face was scarlet. She 
arose, her one thought to leave the 
room, but Roger Murchison arose also. 

“Have your breakfast,” he said, mov- 

ing to the door. “Miggs, has Miss Lind 
come yet?” 
“Not yet, Mr. Roger,” said the butler. 
“The two gentlemen 
bunco-persons have 
arrived, and so have 
most of the assistant 
bunco ladies and 
gentlemen, but Miss 
Lind has not yet 
arrived.” 

“Thank you,” said 
Murchison; and then 
to May: “You will 
not go into the rooms 
of the Graft Syndicate, 
or near them, if you 
please. I regret to 
have to put it so, but 
that is my order, as 
the master of this 
house!” He went out. 

“Indeed!” said May, 
Wiltson to the spot 
where he had _ stood. 
“T will do what I 
please and go where I 
please, my dear cousin 
Roger.” And she 


lnctontiy oll hin funy Ged, ordered a_ breakfast 
and he stood surprised and suitable for a healthy 
not a little abashed tace to and hungry young 
face — with Rosa Lind! woman. 
In his study Roger 
Murchison drew a 
sheet of paper before 
him and wrote with 
short, angry impulses 
of the pen. The letter was to Rosa Lind and was as crisp as 
it was short. It told her that the career of the Graft Syndicate 
was at an end, and asked her to name a figure that would be 
accepted as ending the contract. This he signed, inclosed and 
sealed and handed to the chief clerk in Rosa Lind’s room on his 
way downstairs. 

Reaching the street floor, he drew on his light coat and put on 
his hat and went out upon the Avenue. He hailed a passing taxicab 
and gave the Metropolitan Museum of Art as his destination. 

The plan he had in mind was by no means complex. It was 
one that had occurred to him before the thought of a private 
Graft Syndicate had so much as entered his head, and had 
nothing to do with Rosa Lind, the fat Horace Tubbel or the 
odious Mr. Carlo Doria Skink. Employed by the museum, under 
the title of Sixth Assistant Curator of Greek Vases of the Seventh 
Ionic Period, was a young man with whom Mr. Murchison had 
often conversed. 

“If that young man finishes his preliminary studies before I 
solve the mystery of the two missing figures, Gerking and Pinzucci 
and I will have to look to our laurels,” Murchison had often 
thought; for Cecil Calthorpe was, in Murchison’s opinion, destined 
to be, in time, the world’s greatest authority on Greek vases. 

Now, thrown again into his search for the missing dancing 
figure by the vagary of his restless mind, Roger Murchison 
proposed to do what he had once thought of doing. He would 
beg, steal or borrow Cecil Calthorpe (Continued on page 146) 











Mamselle 
Chérie 


By 
George Gibbs 


With Illustrations 
by the Author 


The Story So Far: 


HE gilded youth of 1921 glowed doubly golden in 

Cherry Mohun. Wealth was hers, and great beauty; 

hers too were the fine verve and freedom of a 
generation that had repudiated restraint—hers the cocktails in 
teacups, the casual swear-word, the midnight motoring at high 
speed, and the love-making that was not slow. And yet—Cherry 
had driven an ambulance in France; and she had a code of her 
own to which she clung with some tenacity 

To young-old Doctor David Sangree—a scientist just returned 
to his America after some years spent abroad in research and 
in work for the Near East Relief—to him, Cherry was at once 
a problem, a delight and a horror. Sangree had been introduced 
to Cherry and her family by his lawyer George Lycett, partly 
because Ltcett had invested Sangree’s funds (of which he had 
been in charge during the scientist’s absence abroad) in enterprises 
managed by Cherry’s self-made millionaire father. 

Something in Sangree’s first obvious amazement at Cherry’s 
most undébutante sophistication provoked the girl to shock him 
further; and when her father spoiled an afternoon for her by 
requesting that she spend it entertaining Sangree, the girl sought 
revenge. She dared Sangree to go riding with her. And when he 
accepted, though he confessed that he had not ridden in a long 
time, she had the groom give him her brother’s vicious horse 
Centipede. 

Sangree was thrown, but he got into the saddle again and rode 
Centipede to a finish ahead of Cherry and her mount. Only when 
they had returned, and Sangree slid from the saddle in a faint 
at the gate of the stableyard, did Cherry realize that Sangree’s 
arm had been broken. This was the beginning of a growing 
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friendship between these two so-different people, though Mamselle 
Chérie had many other strings to her bow—in particular the 
aviator Dick Wilberforce, the ex-soldier Jim Cowan and the 
wealthy man-about-town John Chichester—the last of whom 
her mother wished her to marry. She showed a distinct interest 
in Sangree, however, and he found himself going to divers social 
affairs for the sake of meeting her and becoming better acquainted 
with this strange and speed-mad younger set of today’s American 
society. 

Presently calamity came to Cherry Mohun. One night while 
she was out joy-riding with Jim Cowan, and when her scapegrace 
brother Jack had come home drunk, her father suffered a 
paralytic stroke. And soon Cherry learned that misfortunes never 
come singly: Mohun’s stroke had been brought on by business 
worry. The firm of Mohun and Company had, in fact, been com- 
pelled to go into bankruptcy. 
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“Tell her, Mr. Pennington,” said Cherry in desperation. 


CHAPTER XI 


all perfectly helpless. The 

sudden wrecking of Alicia Mohun’s argosy in a 

smiling sea so close to the Port of Desire had 
amazed and bewildered her. Hoping against hope, she listened 
with increasing dismay and terror to the statements brought to 
her from downtown by Jack Mohun and later by Robert Penning- 
ton, her husband’s lawyer. The equities in the place at Oyster 
Bay, the newly purchased villa at Newport, and the house in 
which they were living, were not nearly so large as had been 
supposed—were so small, in fact, that nothing could be realized 
from them at a forced sale; for James Mohun, playing for large 
stakes, had put all the money in his possession into the business, 
preferring to pay six per cent in interest for funds upon which 
he hoped to make twenty-five per cent. 


F course they were 


There’s no need to quibble.” 


“Tell her the truth. 


Geoffrey Towne, 


The trustee of the bankruptcy proceedings 
had already proceeded with passionless precision in compiling 
a list of Mohun’s available assets, many of which had already 
been hypothecated in the effort to avert disaster. 

But it was all very difficult for Alicia Mohun to understand. 
She had for so long accustomed herself to avoiding the rough 
contacts of the world that she still used every sophistry to 


defend herself from a truth that was unpleasant to her. Stretched 
upon her pink couch and dressed in her prettiest negligee, she 
listened tearfully, but with a pose of fell determination, smelling- 
bottle in hand, while the lawyer with skillful phrases tried to sugar 
the pill so that it would be more palatable. 

But Robert Pennington was a mere man, and Alicia’s beauty 
had now gained the added charm of pathos which more than 
compensated for the shadows at her eyes and the tiny lines 
that she had not been able to. obliterate. The message that he 
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brought seemed almost a violation of that delicate and sensitive 
body. 

“T regret to say, Mrs. Mohun,” he finished, “that unless you 
have sources of income apart from that with which your husband 
has been providing you, and of which I am unaware, it would 
be very desirable—ahem—not to say necessary—for you to 
change—almost at once—your whole mode of living.” 

“Oh, dear Mr. Pennington,” she sighed, “is it as bad 
as that? I hoped at least that we could keep this house and 
the place at Oyster Bay. Couldn't we really, if we were very 
economical?” 

“T—ahem—I'm afraid not, Mrs 
Mohun. You see, the houses, not 
belonging to you, not being in your 
name,—even the one at Newport 
as I discover —they—ah—naturally 
will go into the receivership.” 

“But couldn’t we ask 
their indulgence — at 
least until Mr. Mohun 
gets betier? He is get- 
ting better, Mr. Penning- 
ton: the doctors all tell 
us so—’ 

“T’m—ah—afraid that 
that will be impossible,’ 
said the lawyer 

“You don’t under- 
stand, Muzzy,” Cherry 
broke in with brutal 
frankness. “What Mr. 
Pennington is trying 
hard to tell you is that 
we're ruined, penniless, 
busted. Wont you un- 
derstand?” 

‘“‘Cherry dear! 

Please—” 

“Isn't that what you 
mean, Mr. Pennington?” 

Cherry asked of him. 

“Well—ah—since Miss 
Mohun puts it so, I may 
say that the—ah—-situa- 
tion bears—ah—much 
of that aspect.” 

“But surely we wont 
have to give up our 
cars?” 

“I regret to say that 
I don’t see how—ah—” 

“Of course we'll have 
to give them up,” said 
Cherry briskly, “the cars 
and everything else!”’ 

“Everything? Please, 

Mr. Pennington! Of 
course I’m _ willing to 
make every sacrifice for 

the sake of my poor un- 
fortunate husband,”- 

she sighed, weeping 
gently —“even the place 

at Oyster Bay, the 
stables, most of the serv- 

ants; but of course we ought 
to keep at least one car—the 
limousine and Catherwood. We 
simply can’t get along without 
the limousine.” 

Much disturbed, the lawyer 
looked past her out of the 
window 

“It’s really too bad,” he said, 
“but I don’t exactly see—” 

“Just this house,” she 
pleaded, “and the limousine? 
Wont you ask them?” 

Cherry had risen and stood 
at the foot of the couch, pale 
but relentlessly intelligent. 


any longer 


“Because you wont be the fashionable Mamselle Cherie 


Mamselle Chérie 


“Muzzy!” she said sharply. And then again: “Muzzy, you've 
got to understand. There’s no use beating around the bush. If 
you kept the limousine, what would you pay for it with?” 

“Pay for it?” replied Alicia triumphantly. “Why, it’s ours. 
It’s already paid for.” 

“Tires, gas, oil, repairs, garage, Catherwood—four hundred a 
month,” said Cherry glibly. She knew her figures here. ‘Where 
is the money coming from?” 

“Why,” said her mother haltingly, “there must be something.” 

“There isn’t,” said Cherry jerkily. “Mr. Pennington has just 
told you so.” 

Mrs. Mohun stared from one to the other, but Pennington did 
not move his head. 

“Nothing at all? I wont believe—” 

“Tell her, Mr. Pennington,” said Cherry in desperation. “Tell 
her the truth! There’s no need to quibble. What has she got 
left? Her pearls, her diamonds—her silver?” 

“Cherry! Be quiet!” gasped Alicia. 
Mr. Pennington—”’ 

The lawyer had risen, paced the floor for 
a moment in desperation and then stopped 
by the window, his head bent, frowning deep- 
ly. It seemed as though he kept his head 
averted from this lovely tortured creature in 
order to strengthen his resolve. 

“What Miss Mohun says is true,” he said 
definitely at last. “Those things which have 
been given you by your husband are your 
property. That is a matter which must be 
determined. You will probably be obliged to 
establish your claim—the plate, the glass, 
the china, the pictures, the furniture and of 
course your pearls and diamonds—” 

Alicia Mohun straightened, putting her feet 
to the floor, and stared with her baby-blue 
eyes first at one and then the other. 

“My jewels! All? The silver—the glass— 
the pictures!” she repeated in a daze. ‘Why, 
what use would they be without a house to 
put them in?” 

“They’ve got to be sold, Muzzy, for what 

they will bring,” said Cherry. 

Mrs. Mohun glanced at Penning- 
ton, who was helplessly shaking 
his bent head, and then fell back 
upon her couch. Her figure did not 
fall into the graceful lines which 
she had at first arranged to receive 
her visitor, but into a huddled atti- 
tude, quite unmindful of appear- 
ances. To Cherry, this abandon- 
ment of all pretense. was more 
pitiable, even, than her grief itself, 

for never before had Cherry 
seen her mother give way to 
so authentic an emotion. 

“Oh, God,” Alicia moaned, 
“it is all too desperate, too— 
horrible! I—I wish I were 
dead.” 

Cherry was by her side, 
touching her gently. “I don’t, 
Muzzy,” she said _ gently, 
“nor Jack nor Dad. We'll 
just have to make the best of 
things—some way.” 

“But how? How?” came in 
a stifled gasp. Cherry made 
a motion of her head, and 
Pennington left the room 
silently. He had carried out 
his unpleasant mission, thank- 
ful for the intervention of the 
daughter which had saved him 
some of the brutality of speak- 
ing the truth. 

But after the lawyer had 
gone, the touch of her daugh- 
ters hand seemed only to 
bring more tears, as she yielded 
without stint to her despair 


Please, 


I'll have a better right to marry you.” 
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“T can’t face it,” she sobbed, “I can’t. To have people slight 
us—because of this—” 

“Weil,” said Cherry with a shrug, “if there are any people 
who want to slight me, let °em begin at once.” 

“Oh, my dear,” sobbed the mother, “you don’t know the world 
as I do. I’m afraid—afraid to begin at the bottom again, with— 
with nothing whatever to look forward to.” 

“Well, all I’ve got to say is,” said Cherry, “that if people 
think less of me because of what’s happened, I'll think a devil of 
a lot less of them!” 

But her mother was not to be consoled, and wept anew. “To 
think that all this should have happened, just when—when our 
future—your future—was so brilliant. And now—everything will 
be so—so different.” 

“Oh, I don’t care, Muzzy.” 

“You do care. You must care,” gasped her mother, raising a 
tear-stained face. “I’ve worked so hard; you can’t let it all go for 
nothing.” 

She sat up again, staring at Cherry, appraising her quickly with 
a despairing air of resolution. 

“Perhaps we can save something out of the wreckage,” she said. 
Her a'r of craft was familiar to Cherry, but it seemed very futile 
now. Her pretty mother seemed to have grown suddenly old, 
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very old. “You've got. to help, Cherry,” she gasped. Cherry 
read her thoughts, but gave no sign of comprehension. 

“TI mean John Chichester, Cherry,” she went on quickly. “He 
has already been so kind—calling, sending notes and flowers— 
that I have hopes that his opinions may not have changed, that 
his regard for you—” 

“Muzzy,” broke in the girl, “I wont listen to you.” 

“You must,” said Alicia with the courage of despair. 
got to listen to me. You’re the only hope I have. Mr. C 
spoke to me about you before this terrible thing happened. 
wanted to marry you.” 

“Oh, did he?” said Cherry. 

“Cherry!” 

“T mean it. I don’t love John Chichester. I haven't the 
slightest intention of marrying him—even if he should ask me 
to. And I don’t believe he will.” 

“Cherry! You can’t understand how desperate the situation is.” 

“Ves, I understand. I've realized it from the first—but I 
can’t imagine any situation that will make me desperate enough 
for that.” 

At the signs of renewed hysteria which she saw in her mother’s 
s and gasping breath, however, Cherry softened, 

le the couch, patting her gently. 


“Well, I’m not going to.” 


distended e 
and knelt b 
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“Now, Muzzy, you’re not to think about this any more just 
now—not to talk about it; because after all, Mr. Chichester hasn’t 
asked me. Now, has he? Perhaps he wont. There are a lot of 
things more important to think about. You'll be pretty sick, 
if you let yourself give way. And besides, crying like this is 
positively ruinous to your complexion—your eyes are all swollen 
now.” 

“Are they? I suppose they are. But Cherry, if you were only 
more sympathetic—if you'd only tell me—” 

“Don’t let’s talk about this any more, not now. Later perhaps. 
You must bathe your face—and then a facial massage. Let me 
ring for Lillie.” 

“No, not Lillie. I'll do for myself.” She dabbed at her eyes 
for a moment and rose wearily. “If you’d only try to think 
seriously of your obligations to us all—to me, Cherry,” she said. 

“I'll try to think of them,” said Cherry calmly. “At present, 
Muzzy, you'd better bathe and then take a nap. You've had a 
trying afternoon.” 

By dint of argument and persuasion Alicia Mohun was led 
tearfully to her ablutions, while Cherry, greatly disturbed, went 
to her own room 

It was the first time that John Chichester’s name had been men- 
tioned to her since her father’s stroke He had never had a 
very large place either in her affections or her esteem, and the 
sudden gleam of hope that she had seen in her mother’s eyes as 
she thought of Cherry’s possible share in the restitution of their 
fallen fortunes affected Cherry with an unpleasant sense of carry- 
ing what had once been to her a mild sort of joke into the 
realm of a very unpleasant reality. And the appeal to Cherry 
in the moment of extremity through the medium of her mother’s 
emotions had not seemed quite fair. 

From the days of her girlhood Cherry had always thought of 
her mother with mingled admiration and uncertainty—amenable 
to her physical perfections and charm, yet dubious as to her 
sincerity in her relations with those who were to be of use to her. 
Later on, as Cherry learned to think for herself, the beauty upon 
which people set such store became less impressive, for Cherry 
knew of the assiduities necessary to preserve it; and the sophistries 
by means of which her mother succeeded in the social venture 
seemed little less than hypocrisies. 

With pity, but just a little contempt, Cherry realized that if 
her mother were to have died today, it would have been with 
John Chichester’s name, not her own husband's, upon her lips. It 
seemed as though, in his impotence and helplessness, she already 
thought of her husband as one already dead. 

It hadn't been fair of her mother to speak of John Chichester 
today—not fair to put his marriage to Cherry as an obligation 
the more necessary since the fall of their fortunes. Couldn’t she 
see what a sacrifice she was asking? Couldn’t she realize how 
different their situation was from that of a few weeks ago? Had 
she no pride—if not for herself, for Cherry? She didn’t know, 
as Cherry knew, the history of John Chichester which Harold and 
Genie and others had told her. Cherry hoped that she didn’t 
know; for ignorance might excuse her from the imputation of 
wishing to sell her daughter to a man who for years had wasted 
himself on pleasure. 


EVER! She had a right to her own life. She didn’t 

want to marry anybody; but when she did, she was 
entitled to the privilege of choosing for herself. Cherry buried 
her head in her arms on the window-ledge and tried to think the 
thing out. Was she selfish to be thinking of herself at a moment 
like this? She owed her mother her life, but now was she bound 
to render it back to her? She seemed somehow to feel that her 
mother had not the right to demand that. 

She raised her head at last, still bewildered by this problem, 
got up and stole silently down the stairs to the sick-room. She 
went in on tiptoe, and the trained nurse met her with a smile. 
The patient was asleep, but Cherry sat by his bed, listening to his 
breathing. It was much better if he slept easily like this, they 
had told her, for nature, violated, was attempting to restore itself. 

The nurse went out, leaving her alone by the bedside for a 
while. Cherry watched and listened. She was sure that the 
patient was better. The breathing was unlabored now, and the 
expression of his face was quite normal. He was shaggy and 
unshorn, but the strong lines of his face, though deeply indented 
by the troubles through which he had passed, seemed to have 
become refined and spiritualized by the touch of Death which had 
been so near. But Death had passed on. She knew that he 
wasn't going to die——not yet, not now.—for his waking moments 
were lucid and his mind had cleared. If they could only keep him 
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from worrying! Never in her life had she loved him more; 
never had she wanted so much to help him. She closed her eyes 
and prayed, fervently, to the God with whom her thoughts were 
so unfamiliar, to the Christ whose sacrifice had never before 
been to her more than a fairy-story. 

And in self-forgetfulness she found strength. When she opened 
her eyes, all things seemed to be made clear to her. The answer 
to her own problems lay here in the sick man, who had given so 
much for her and for them all. If Dad asked her for the sacrifice 
her mother had demanded, she would offer it, freely. Nothing 
else mattered but his happiness—not her mother’s, nor her own. 
She would give—even herself. 

The nurse returned, and softly Cherry went out of the room 
She hesitated in the corridor, then noiselessly opened the door 
of her mother’s room and peeped in. Alicia Mohun was at her 
three-angle mirror, the boxes of ointment before her, her slender 
fingers passing back and forth rapidly across her brows. She 
was so absorbed in this pursuit that she did not see or hear the 
visitor. Quietly Cherry withdrew. All was well. 


CHAPTER XII 


T has been said that in the misfortunes of our friends 

there is something not altogether displeasing to us. The 
maxim is based perhaps on the assumption that all misfortune is 
deserving of censure, and that censure of others is nothing less 
than a kind of self-praise. If this be true, the indifference of the 
world may be taken for granted. 

The world, Cherry’s world, went gayly ‘on in its accustomed 
way. The failure of James Mohun, with its disastrous effect upon 
the fortunes of the family, having been upon everyone’s lips for 
twenty-four hours, had become merely a matter for @ shrug of 
shoulder or a shake of head, and in a week had been almost, if 
not quite, forgotten. Bully chap, men had said, lovely wife— 
ripping daughter! Pity he tried to buck the game in a bad 
market. But those were the chances a fellow of his sort took 
Glad to hear he was getting better. But he’d never be back in 
the game again. Too bad! They said it, too, with a self-approv- 
ing frown, as though to add: “You wouldn’t catch me getting 
into a jam like that.” 

James Mohun’s personal record in the failure was clear. He 
had been merely the victim of overconfidence in the star of his 
own destiny. Wall Street exonerated but forgot him. In less 
than a week men spoke of him in the past tense> To them he 
was already dead and buried in the vast graveyard where lay the 
bones of many who had hoped too much. 

The business friends of James Mohun, many of them not 
without reproach, merely watched the market a little more care- 
fully for some days, seeking signs of further weakness, and went 
their way rejoicing that his fate had not come to them. Their 
sisters, their cousins and their aunts permitted a few days to 
pass after Mr. Mohun’s seizure and then politely left their cards 
at the door of the Seventy-eighth Street house. They were very 
polite. If they had written upon the cards “P. P. C.,” their in- 
tentions could not have been more clear. They were saying good- 
by. 

By all accounts there would be no money to enable Alicia 
Mohun to continue in the social set to which she had been 
accustomed. Why, therefore, prolong the amenities of an ac- 
quaintance with this unfortunate family, which must, as far as 
society itself was concerned, soon end in oblivion? It was not 
their humanity which was at fault—merely their sense of ex- 
pediency, which took time by the forelock and anticipated the 
eventual. 

But this sort of premeditation could not be laid to the door 
of Cherry’s friends, who had been, from the hour of the disaster, 
and continued to be, splendidly loyal. All of them called, and 
most of them Cherry saw. Phoebe Macklin and Genie Armitage 
came again and again to drive with Cherry or to walk with her 
in the Park in the afternoons when she could be spared from 
home. Vi Everard, Sylvia Wetherill and Gloria Towne did not 
come so often. But it was Genie to whom Cherry unreservedly 
told her troubles, for Genie had a heart that was big enough for 
two. Dicky Wilberforce came and proposed marriage again at 
once. Harold Galbraith skimmed lightly along the surface of 
her feelings. Teddy Waring was awkward and ill at ease. Tragedy 
of this sort was new to these children, and they were at a loss 
as to its meaning. 

The confession which she had poured forth to David Sangree 
had surprised Cherry as much as it (Continued on page 108) 
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By F.R. Buckley 


VENING had fallen on Longhorn City, and already, 

to the south, an eager star was twinkling in the 

velvet sky, when a spare, hard-faced man slouched 
down the main street and selected a pony from the dozen hitched 
beside Tim Geogehan’s general store. The town, which in the 
daytime suffered from an excess of eye-searing light in its open 
spaces, confined its efforts at artificial lighting to the one store, 
the one saloon, and its neighbor, the Temple of Chance: so it 
was from a dusky void that the hard-faced man heard himself 
called by name. 

“Tommy!” a subdued voice accosted him. 

The hard-faced man made, it seemed, a very slight movement— 
a mere flick of the hand at his low-slung belt: but it was a 
movement perfectly appraised by the man in the shadows. 

“Wait a minute!” the voice pleaded. 

A moment later, his hands upraised, his pony’s bridle-reins 
caught in the crook of one arm, a young man moved into the 
zone of light that shone bravely out through Tim Geogehan’s back 
window. 

“Don’t shoot,” he said, trying to control his nervousness before 
the weapon unwaveringly trained on him. “I’m—a friend.” 

For perhaps fifteen seconds the newcomer and the hard-faced 
man examined each other with the unwinking scrutiny of those 
who take chances of life and death. The younger, with that 
lightning draw fresh in his mind, noted the sinister droop of a 
gray mustache over a hidden mouth, and shivered a little as his 
gaze met that of a pair of steel-blue eyes. The man with the 
gun saw before him a rather handsome face, marred, even in 
this moment of submission, by a certain desperation. 
“What do you want?” he asked tersely. 

“Can I put my hands down?” countered the other. 





The lean man considered. 

“All things bein’ equal,” he said, 
first tell me how you got round to callin’ me Tommy. 
askin’ people in the street?” 

“No,” said the boy. “I only got into town this afternoon, an 
I aint a fool, anyway. I seen you ride in this afternoon, and 
the way folks backed away from you made me wonder who you 
Then I seen them gold-mounted guns of yourn, an’ of 


“T think I'd ruther you’d 
Been 


? 


was. 
course I knew. Nobody ever had guns like them but Pecos 
Tommy. I could ha’ shot you while you was gettin’ your horse, 
if I'd been that way inclined.” 


The lean man bit his mustache. 

“Put ‘em down. What do you want?” 

“T want to join you.” 

“You want to what?” 

“Veah, I know it sounds foolish to you, mebbe,” said the 
young man. “But listen—your side-kicker’s in jail down in 
Roswell. I figured I could take his place—anyway, till he got 
out. I know I aint got any record, but I can ride, an’ I can 
shoot the pips out of a ten-spot at ten paces, an’—I got a little 
job to bring into the firm, to start with.” 

The lean man’s gaze narrowed. 

“Have, eh?” he asked softly. 

“It aint anythin’ like you go in for as a rule,” said the boy 
apologetically, “but it’s a roll of cash an’-—I guess it’ll show you 
I’m straight. I only got on to it this afternoon. Kind of provi- 
dential I should meet you right now.” 

The lean man chewed his mustache. His eyes did not shift. 
“Yeah,” he said slowly. “What you quittin’ punchin’ for?” 
“Sick of it.” 

“Figurin’ robbin’ trains is easier money?” 
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“No,” said the young man, “I aint. But I like a little spice 
in life. They aint none in punchin 

“Got a girl?” asked the lean man 

The boy shook his head. The hard-faced man nodded teflec- 
tively. 

“Well, what's the job?” he asked 

The light from Geogehan’s window was cut off by the body 
of a man who, cupping his hands about his eyes, stared out into 
the night, as if to locate the buzz of voices at the back of the 
store. ; 

“If you're goin’ to take me on,” said the young man, “I can 
tell you while we're ridin’ toward it. If you aint—why, there’s 
no need to go no further.” 

The elder slipped back into its holster the gold-mounted gun 
he had drawn, glanced once at the obscured window, and again, 
piercingly, at the boy whose face now showed white in the light 
of the rising moon. Then he turned his pony and mounted. 

“Come on,” he commanded 


IVE minutes later the two had passed the limits of the 

town, heading for the low range of hills which encircled 
it to the south—and Will Arblaster had given the details of his 
job to the unemotional man at his side 

“How do you know the old guy’s got the money?” came a 
level question 

“IT saw him come out of the bank this afternoon, grinnin’ all 
over his face an’ stuffin’ it into his pants-pocket,” said the boy. 
“An’ when he was gone, I kind of inquired who he was. His 
name's Sanderson, an’ he lives in this yer cabin right ahead a 
mile. Looked kind of a soft old geezer—kind that’d give up 
without any trouble. Must ha’ been quite some cash there, judgin’ 
by the size of the roll. But I guess when you ask him for it, he 
wont mind lettin’ it go.” 

“T aint goin’ to ask him,” said the lean man. “This is your 
job.” 

The boy hesitated 

“Well, if I do it right,” he asked, with a trace of tremor in 
his voice, “will you take me along with you sure?” 

“Yeah—I'll take you along.” 

The two ponies rounded a shoulder of the hill: before the riders 
there loomed, in the moonlight, the dark shape of a cabin, its 
windows unlighted. The lean man chuckled. 

“He's out.” 

Will Arblaster swung off his horse. 

“Maybe,” he said, “but likely the money aint. He started off 
home, an’ if he’s had to go out again, likely he’s hid the money 
some place. Folks know you're about. I’m goin’ to see.” 

Stealthily he crept toward the house. The moon went behind a 
cloud-bank, and the darkness swallowed him. The lean man, sitting 
his horse, motionless, heard the rap of knuckles on the door 
—then a pause, the rattle of the latch. A moment later there 
came the heavy thud of a shoulder against wood—a cracking 
sound, and a crash as the door went down. The lean man’s lips 
tightened. From within the cabin came the noise of one stum- 
bling over furniture; then the fitful fire of a match illumined the 
windows. In the quiet, out there in the night, the man on the 
horse, twenty yards away, could hear the clumping of the other's 
boots on the rough board floor, and every rustle of the papers 
that he fumbled in his search. Another match scratched and 
sputtered, and then, with a hoarse cry of triumph, was flung 
down. Running feet padded across the short grass and Will 
Arblaster drew up, panting 

“Got it!” he gasped. “The old fool! Put it in a tea-canister 
right on the mantelshelf. Enough to choke a horse! Feel it!” 

The lean man, unemotional as ever, reached down and took the 
roll of money 

“Got another match?” he asked. 

Willie struck one, and panting, watched while his companion, 
moistening a thumb, ruffled through the bills 

“Fifty tens,” said the lean man. “Five hundred dollars. Guess 
I'll carry it.” 

His cold blue eyes turned downward, and focused again with 
piercing attention on the younger man’s upturned face. The 
bills were stowed in a pocket of the belt right next one of those 
gold-mounted guns which, earlier in the evening, had covered 
Willie Arblaster’s heart. For. a moment, the lean man’s hand 
seemed to hesitate over its butt: then, as Willie smiled and 
nodded, it moved away. The match burned out. 

“Let’s get out of here,” the younger urged; whereupon the hand 
vows had hovered over the gun-butt grasped Will Arblaster’s 
shoulder, 








hawss, an’ set still awhile 

The young man mounted. “What’s the idea?” 

“Why!” said the level voice at his right. “This is a kind of 
novelty to me. Robbin’ trains, you aint got any chance to se¢ 
results, like: this here’s different. Figure this old guy'll be back 
pretty soon. I'd like to see what he does when he finds his 
wad’s gone. Ought to be amusin’!” 

Arblaster chuckled uncertainly. 

“Aint he liable to—” 

“He can't see us,’ said the lean man with a certain new cheer- 
fulness in his tone. ‘An’ besides, he'll think we'd naturally b 
miles away; an’ besides that, we’re mounted, all ready.” 

“What's that?” whispered the young man, laying a hand on his 
companion’s arm. 

The other listened. 

“Probably him,” he said. ‘Now stay still.” 

There were two riders—by their voices, a man and a girl: the: 
were laughing as they approached the rear of the house. wher: 
roughly made of old boards, stood Pa Sanderson’s substitute fo 
a stable. They put up the horses; then their words came cleare 
to the ears of the listeners, as they turned the corner of the 
building, walking toward the front door. 

“I feel mean about it, anyhow,” said the girl’s voice. ‘\ 
going on living here, Daddy, while—” 

*Tut-tut-tut!” said the old man. ‘What’s five hundred to m 
I aint never had that much in a lump, an’ shouldn't know wha 
to do with it if I had. ‘Sides, your aunt Elviry didn’t give it you 





for nothin’. ‘If she wants to go to college,’ says she, ‘let her 
prove it by workin’. I'll pay half, but she’s got to pay t’othe: 
half.’ Well, you worked, an— Where on earth did I put tha 
key?” 


There was a silence, broken by the grunts of the old man as 
he contorted himself in the search of his pockets: and then the 
girl spoke: the tone of her voice was the more terrible for the 
restraint she was putting on it. 

“Daddy—the—the—did you leave the money in the house? 

“Yes. What is it?” cried the old man. 

“Daddy—the door’s broken down, and—” 

There was a hoarse cry; boot-heels stumbled across the boards 
and again a match flared. Its pale light showed a girl standing ir 
the doorway of the cabin, her hands clasped on her bosom—while 
beyond the wreckage of the door a bent figure with silver hair 
tottered away from the mantelshelf. In one hand Pa Sanderson 
held the flickering match, in the other a tin box. 

“Gone!” he cried in his cracked voice. ‘Gone!”’ 

Willie Arblaster drew a breath through his teeth and move 
uneasily in his saddle. Instantly a lean, strong hand, with a 
grip like steel, fell on his wrist and grasped it. The man behind 
the hand chuckled 

“Listen!” he said. 

“Daddy—Daddy—don’t take on so—please don’t,” came the 
girl’s voice, itself trembling with repressed tears. There was 
scrape of chair-legs on the floor as she forced the old man int 
his seat by the fireplace. He hunched there, his face in his 
hands, while she struck a match and laid the flame to the wick 
of the lamp on the table. As it burned up, she went back 
her father, knelt by him, and threw her arms about his neck 

“Now, now, now!” she pleaded. “Now, Daddy, it’s all right 
Don't take on so. It’s all right.” 

But he would not be comforted. 

“I can't replace it!” cried Pa Sanderson, dropping trembling 
hands from his face. “It’s gone! Two years you've been away 
from me; two years you've slaved in a store; and now I’ve 

“Hush, hush!” the girl begged. “Now, Daddy—it’s all right. I 
can go on working, and—”’ 








ITH a convulsive effort, the old man got to his feet 

“Two years more slavery, while some skunk drinks 

your money, gambles it—throws it away!” he cried. “Curse him! 

Whoever it ‘is, curse him! Where’s God’s justice? What’s a man 

goin’ to believe when years of scrapin’ like your aunt done, an 

years of slavin’ like yours in Laredo there, an’ all our happiness 
today can be wiped out by a damned thief in a minute?” 

The girl put her little hand over her father’s mouth. 

“Don’t, Daddy,” she choked. “It. only makes it worse. Come 
and lie down on your bed, and I'll make you some coffee. Don’t 
cry, Daddy darling. Please.” 

Gently, like a mother with a little child, she led the heart- 
broken old man out of the watchers’ line of vision, out of the 
circle of lamplight. More faintly, but still with heartrending 
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“No, not yet,” he said quietly, “not just yet. Get on your 
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See the bucking bronco buck 
Snort and stamp at his hard luck! 

The cowboy takes it all in fun— 
Just thinks of Campbell’s when he’s done 





Leave it to experts! 


The modern housekeeper leaves the soup 
making to trained specialists and gains just that 
much time and energy for other things. Every time 
she serves Campbell's Soup she knows it will have 
the same delicious quality and richness. As it comes 
hot and savory to the table, she takes real pride in 
her soup. 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


is a delicious, highly nutritious blend of fifteen 
different vegetables, hearty cereals, strong, rich beef 
stock, herbs and spices—thirty-two distinct ingredients 
in all. The very best that money can buy goes into 
this soup and it would be very difficult indeed to 
duplicate it in any home kitchen. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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distinctness, the listeners could hear the 
sounds of weeping. 

The lean man sniffed, chuckled, 
pulled his bridle. 

“Some circus!” he said appreciatively. 
“C'mon, boy.” 

His horse moved a few paces, but Will 
Arblaster’s did not. The lean man turned 
in his saddle 

“Aint you comin’?” he asked 

For ten seconds, perhaps, the boy made 
no answer. Then he urged his pony for- 
ward until it stood side by side with his 
companion’s 

“No,” he said. “An’—an’ I aint goin’ 
to take that money, neither.” 

“Huh?” 


The voice 


and 


was slow and meditative 
“Don’t know as ever I figured what 

this game meant.” he said. “Always 

seemed to me that all the hardships was 


money back. You didn’t have no trouble 
gettin’ it, so you don't lose nothin’.” 

“Suppose I say I wont let go of it?” 
suggested the lean man with a sneer. 

“Then,” snarled Arblaster, “I'll blow 
your damned head off an’ take it! Don't 
you move, you! I’ve got you covered. 
I'll take the money out myself.” 

His revolver-muzzle under his com- 
panion’s nose, he snapped open the pocket 
of the belt and extracted the roll of 
bills. Then, regardless of a possible shot 
in the back, he swung off his horse and 
hambled, with the mincing gait of the 
born horseman, into the lighted doorway 
of the cabin. The lean man, unemotional 
as ever, sat perfectly still, looking alter 
nately at the cloud-dappled sky, and at 
the cabin, from which now came a mur- 
mur of voices which seemed to harmo- 
nize, with a strange effect of joy, to the 
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“I’m—sorry,” said the boy as he 
mounted. “But—” 

“T aint,” said the lean man quietly. 
“What do you think I made you stay an 
watch for, you young fool?” 

The boy made no reply. Suddenly the 
hair prickled on the back of his neck and 
his jaw fell. 

“Say,” he demanded hoarsely at last. 
“Aint you Pecos Tommy?” 

The lean man’s answer 
laugh 

“But you got his guns, an’ the people 
in Longhorn all kind of fell back!” the 
boy cried. “If you aint him, who are 
you?” 

The moon had drifted from behind a 
cloud and flung a ray of light across the 
face of the lean man as he turned it, 
narrow-eyed, toward Arblaster. The pallid 
light picked out with terrible distinctness 


was a short 











on the stick-up man’s side—gettin’ shot half-heard bass of the night-wind. the grim lines of that face—emphasized 
at an’ chased and so on. Kind of fun, It was a full ten minutes before Will the cluster of sun-wrinkles about the 
at that. Never thought ‘bout—old men Arblaster reappeared in the doorway corners of the piercing eyes and marked 
cryin’.” alone and made, while silhouetted against as if with underscoring black lines the 
“That aint my fault,” said the lean the light, a quick movement of his hand long sweep of the fighting jaw. 
man. across his eyes, then stumbled forward “Why,” said the lean man dryly, “I’n 
“No,” said Will Arblaster, still very through the darkness toward his horse. the sheriff that killed him yesterday 
slowly. “But I’m goin’ to take that Still the lean man did not move Let’s be ridin’ back.” 
66 q°9 (Continued from 
OH, SUSANNA! pos 
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then whirled back on her haunches as_ plenty of heart and bottom. Susanna The big black stiff!” he grunted. “I 
Jim Whalen stepped toward her. The was hurried a bit this spring, and she’s don’t see why she should fall for him, 
movement brought her in line with the a little sour, but she'll work out of it. even if he has got a lot of dough. The 


ruler of seven million people. The Prince 
advanced confidently and placed a firm 


ebony hand on the halter of the sad 
little Princess who did not dance. Then 
a very strange thing happened. Dawn 


o’ Virginia’s daughter flung up her head 
and stared at Prince Haidar Ali Kolhapur. 
Delicate ears flexed forward and back; 
high lights dawned in the lustrous eyes; 
a white plush muzzle stretched timidly 
toward the royal face; and with a shrill 
whimper of equine ecstasy, Susanna 
reared up and pawed the air. Forward 
and back, she plunged—nuzzling at the 
shoulder of the Heaven-born, striving 
with unmaidenly squeals to win his favor 

The Information Kid clutched at his 
companion. 

“My Gawd!” he gasped. 
what I do?” 

“She’s dancin’, all right,” Henry 
acknowlecged. “Aint that just what you 
said she’d do if she lamped a prince? 
That guy is good.” 

The Kid blinked dazedly 
is,” he echoed. 


“Do you see 


“T’ll say he 


HE frock-coated potentate released 
the halter, swept a quieting hand 
along Susanna’s .hroat, and turned to 
Bart Nixon. He said in perfect English: 
“The filly is built on fast lines, but 
I’m searching for a little sturdier stock— 
larger boned animals that can _ pack 
weight and go a route. You know we 
don’t fancy the sprints quite so much in 
India, and I rather imagine the Derby 
distance would be a little far for her. No 
offense intended, you know, but she 
seems a bit weedy, eh?” 


“The Virginia fillies are all slender,” 


Whalen acknowledged, “but they’ve got 


Take my word for it, Prince; these last 
two races have just been pipe-openers. 
There’s nothing in Canada that will lead 
Susanna to the wire.” 

Henry the Rat nudged his colleague. 
“Aint that rich?” he whispered. “If 
Susanna was matched against a lame 
snail, Jim wouldn't bet a plugged nickel 
on her chances; he told me so himself.” 

But the Information Kid made no re- 
ply. He was staring in mystification at 
the Virginia thoroughbred; and Susanna 
in turn had her lovely eyes riveted be- 
seechingly on Prince Kolhapur, as though 
imploring him not to leave her. 

The sportsman from the Far East hesi- 
tated a moment, and then rendered the 
imperial verdict. “A splendid filly, Mr. 
Nixon, a credit to vour stable, I am sure 
—but far too delicate for such a long 
journey. If you don’t mind, I'll take a 
look at your stallions.” 

Ten minutes later Susanna was turned 
out to pasture in a field just back of the 
Torpington stables. On his way to the 
track restaurant the Information Kid 
paused for another puzzled look at the 
daughter of Dawn o’ Virginia. The filly 
was standing disconsolately at the barred 


gate, mournful eyes turned toward the 
road down which the Prince had van- 
ished. 


The Kid tossed fretfully on his cot 
that night, staring up into the darkness, 
and arguing that the thing was impos- 
sible. For the first time in his life he 
was a prey to the green-orbed jackals of 
jealousy. Susanna had danced at the 
mere sight of a man who cared nothing 
for her, and the Kid’s divine hunch that 
he himself was to be the fairy Prince who 
would lift the spell was rudely blasted. 


big black—” 

And then he sat bolt upright, galva- 
nized by the shock of sudden inspiration 

“Oh, Susanna!” he cried. “J got you! 
I win the pup with the screw tail! 
Twenty minutes for a new book, gents: 
and—believe me or no—Susanna and I 
are going to take you all to the cleaners!” 


ARLY the following morning a 

strange apparition glided from _be- 
hind a corner of the Torpington barns 
and shuffled toward the pasture gate. It 
was the figure of a slim youth, attired 
after the manner of a stable roustabout 
Face and hands were the color of a first- 
class brand of stove-polish, but back of 
the ears the skin showed no traces of 
African origin, and the battered hat was 
pulled closely down over sandy hair 
The visitor sprawled lazily against the 
gate, and Susanna tossed her head and 
stared at him. Presently a drawling voice 
floated toward the sad little Princess. It 
held a thousand memories of the South- 
land in its musica! inflection. 

“Lawd A’mighty, if tha’ aint Susanna! 
Wha’ y’all been, honey chil’? Come on 
ova’ heah, Babe, till Ah sees does yall 
want a tomato for breakfas’. Yah, yah, 
yah! Sho’ am de beatines’ baby!” 

Dejection dropped from the golden- 
chestnut frame of Susanna. Dawn 0’ 
Virginia’s daughter danced joyously to- 
ward her visitor, all aquiver. The to- 
mato disappeared, and Susanna made a 
frantic effort to lick the Information 
Kid’s face, and then eat up his cotton 


shirt. Chuckling with glee, he held her 
at bay. 

“Aint no wav a-tall to treat yo’ 
gen’leman friend,” he protested. “Gen’le- 
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“4 Skin You Love 
to Touch,” by 
Clarence Underwood 
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A complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 
For 25 cents we will send you a 
complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations, 
containing samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, Facial 
Cream, Cold Cream, and 
Facial Powder; together with the 
treatment booklet, “A Skin You 

Love to Touch.” 

Send for this set today. Address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 1703 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. If you live in Canada, ad- 
dress The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 1703 Sherbrooke St., 
Perth, Ontario. English Agents: 
H. C. Quelch & Co. 4 Ludgate 
Square, London, E. C. 4. 





Ou,too,can have : 
Askin you love to touch 


ERHAPS you have always 
longed for a beautiful skin 
but felt that your skin was some- 

thing you could not change. 

You are mistaken; your skin is 
what you make it. 

Every day it is changing in spite 
of you; old skin dies and new takes 
its place. This new skin you can 
make what you will! 

If some special condition of 
your skin is giving you trouble— 
find the treatment that will over- 
come this trouble in the booklet of 
famous treatments that is wrapped 


around every cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. Begin using this 
treatment tonight. You will be 
surprised to see how quickly you 
can free your skin from faults 
that have always troubled you. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s to- 
day, at any drug store or toilet 
goods counter. A 25-cent cake 
lasts a month or six weeks for gen- 
eral toilet use, including any of 
the special Woodbury treatments. 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Cincin- 
nati, New York, and Perth, 
Ontario. 


Copyright, 1922, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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man frien’ whut’s come clear from Kain- 
tuck jes’ t’ see whut done ail his honey 
gal. Does yo love yo daddy, Susanna? 
Whoa, hawss! Whoa, er Ah’ll bus’ yo 
from heah ter de Promised Land!” 

But Susanna continued to caper crazily, 
for the sad little Princess was at the 
gates to Paradise, the keys to which were 
held by a youth with stove-polish on his 
face. 


IS gray eyes shining, and his slim 

figure once more in its accustomed 
habiliments, the Kid sought out Mclvor 
and went straight to the point. 

“Buy Susanna for as little down as 
Nixon will take, and make the balance 
payable in thirty days. Meantime, give 
her to me. The Dominion Stakes are 
just a month away, and if the filly don't 
look the judges in the mug after that 
race, the deal is off!” 

MclIvor looked twice at the Kid to 
make sure the latter was not joking. 

“Forget it, son,” he admonished. 
“That little filly is through. Anyway, 
I’m not buying horses; I’m laying against 
them, and between you and me, the last 
week has cost me a hundred thousand. 
If vou want fifteen hundred yourself—” 

“T do,” said the Kid, “and I want it 
quick.” 

The gambler wrote out a check and 
handed it over. Gravely the Kid ac- 
cepted the white slip, folded it and tore 
it into small pieces. 

“Now,” he instructed, “you take that 
fifteen hundred and give it to Nixon as 
first payment on Susanna. If you don’t 
want to put up the balance in thirty 
days, I'll find some one who does. All 
I ask is that you tell people you've sent 
her away for a rest, and if I give you 
the word, you pay her starting-fee in the 
stakes.” 

Mclvor frowned. 

“What are you going to do with her?’ 

“Take her on the other tracks and 
keep her a week ahead of the circuit. 
When they’re running at Blue Heather, 
she'll be working at Kensington; when 
they move on to Kensington, she'll be 
galloping at Grace Arbor. That will 
bring her back here one week before the 
others, and then Susanna will pay for 
herself in the stakes.” 

The big bookmaker sighed. Under a 
mask of urbanity and nonchalance, he 
felt the strain of thirty years spent in 
the hectic whirl of the betting-ring. He 
would have given a great deal for the 
youthful sentiment and courage reflected 
in the Kid’s lean features. But it was 
a long time since McIvor had read “The 
Arabian Nights.””. He knew that the 
Dominion Stakes would attract the best 
three-year-olds in Canada, and he had 
seen Susanna dropping steadily below her 
form. He put a paternal hand on the 
Kid’s shoulder: 

“Son, you’re not keeping your ear as 
close to the ground as usual. Nixon 
bought Sir Barry out of the Torpington 
stables yesterday, and that’s the horse 
that has the Dominion at his mercy. 
Better take two thousand and treat your- 
self to a little vacation, son; you're slip- 
ping.” 

The Information Kid fumbled for a 
cigarette, lit it, and for a few moments 


’ 





smoked silently. Sir Barry was a husky 
three-year-old with a reputation of being 
able to break the heart of any horse he 
hooked up with. Sir Barry would have 
the stamina, Susanna the speed; what 
about class? The Kid closed his eyes, 
concentrated a moment, and concluded 
that it was a toss-up. Sir Barry came 
from the Black Sophia family; Susanna 
traced her line clear back to Herod the 
Second. That was the cold “dope.” But 
there was. another angle. Susanna had 
the Virginia temperament, and that is 
something which is not to be understood 
save by people like old Major Arlington, 
or Snowball, or race-track hustlers who 
fall for “The Arabian Nights.” 

“T’ll go home after I see Susanna dance 
her way free from that guy Nixon,” 
averred the Kid, “and not before. Don’t 
worry none about me slipping. Play 
Susanna, and I'll show you how to cover 
this lawn with dead geese.” 

Mclvor capitulated with a shrug. 
“Where do you want her?” 

“Old man Humphrey’s barn will do. 
I’m wiring tonight for some medicine.” 

“Medicine?” 

“Ye-ah, from Latonia; when it gets 
here, Susanna and I are going away on a 
honeymoon.” 


OUR days later, when Nixon had 

turned the daughter of Dawn o’ Vir- 
ginia over to Mclvor under an option 
that called for twenty-five thousand ad- 
ditional in thirty days, Susanna and the 
Information Kid were quartered at the 
deserted Blue Heather track. The same 
night there arrived from Kentucky a 
special consignment of medicine based 
upon an Arabian Nights prescription. 

The days passed. The _ bang-tails 
moved on to Blue Heather, Kensington 
and then Grace Arbor. No one thought 
any more of Susanna, though her name 
remained among the eligibles for the 
Dominion Stakes. Henry the Rat heard a 
vague rumor, and he spoke to Mose 
Littleton, who clocked for Mannie Gold- 
berg. 

“Hear anything about a chestnut filly 
that’s breaking watches just ahead of us? 
Guy down at the hotel last night said he 
saw some baby work six furlongs in one- 
twelve and three-fifths, at Kensington, 
with a coon boy sittin’ still.” 

Mose grunted. “That aint working,” 
he commented; “that’s flying! The guy 
was crazy. Kensington is a dead slow 
track, and there aint nothin’ around here 
that can step that fast.” 

They were sitting on the top rail, heels 
hooked on the lower board, stop-watches 
in hand. Down the back-stretch a horse 
broke into full stride. As he passed the 
half-mile post, two rail-birds deflected 
their thumbs. 

“Sir Barry, aint it?” queried the Rat. 
“Whoops, muh dear, lookit that thing 
turn loose! Guess he aint on razor edge? 
There’s a race-horse!” 

“Whalen has got him pointed for the 
Dominion; he and Nixon are going to 
sink the ship,” confided Mose. “It takes 
a bunch of crooks to have all the luck.” 

Sir Barry flashed past, and they looked 
at their watches. 

“Wow!” exclaimed the Rat. “Twenty- 
three and one-fifth, forty-seven and one- 
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fifth, and with his mouth open; I'll say 
that bird is ready!” 


O one ever knew what it cost the In- 

formation Kid to tear himself away 
for thirty days from the game that he 
loved. But And You MclIvor guessed a 
little of the truth, after he ran across 
Major Robert Arlington in the lobby of 
the Dominion Springs Hotel the night be- 
fore the big race. Susanna’s former 
owner was whiter, thinner, resembling 
more than ever a rare old daguerreotype; 
but he stood as straight as always, and he 
still was attired in the broad black hat 
and frock coat that distinguished him as 
an Arlington. 

“Why, Major!” cried McIvor. “I 
thought you were in Kentucky. Glad to 
see you!” 

“My compliments to you, suh,” said 
Major Bob, “and Ah have the hono’ to re- 
quest yo’ presence tonight at a ve’y spe- 
cial occasion, an ovapowe’ing occasion, 
suh! Susanna—” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed the book- 
maker, and threw one arm about his old 
friend’s shoulders. “I clean forgot the 
little filly was born at Arlington, and 
raised under the colors of a gentleman. I 
see it all now. That’s what our young 
friend meant by sending to Latonia for 
medicine. Susanna was lovesick for 
Major Bob, and the Kid guessed it. 
You've cured her, Major—I can see it 
in your eye!” 

Major Arlington grew very red in the 
face, and his fingers pulled at his 
mustache. 

“By God, suh!” he exclaimed, “Ah’d 
give the whole of Vi’ginia if Ah could 
cure that little filly, but y’all do me too 
much hono’, suh—too damn much hono’, 
suh! It’s my niggahs that Susanna 
missed!” 

“Niggers?” 

“Niggahs, suh—plain, black Vi’ginia 
niggahs! The same lazy rascals that 
babied her and petted her and spanked 
her, since she was old enough to take 
milk from her mammy. - The: tho’ough- 
bred, suh, loves early and nevah fo’gets. 
Ah am under instructions from our young 
friend to ask y’all to come down to the 
stables where Susanna, suh, is being ente’ 
tained by the laziest pack o’ niggahs in 
Fai’fax County.” 


ALAR blessing upon the heads of 
all True Believers! Major Bob spoke 
correctly. Not half an hour later McIvor 
and the last of the Arlingtons were walk- 
ing toward a barn that bulked between 
the Torpington and Rockaway stables. 
Luna was again smiling in the heavens, 
and MclIvor caught the voice of Snowball 
and the twang of a banjo: 


“Oh, Susanna, don’t yo’ cry foh me. 
Ah’s come from Alabama, 
Wif mah banjo on mah knee!” 


In a double stall with only a low 
partition between the compartments, 
Susanna munched contentedly at her 
feed, one ear cocked back to catch the 
familiar murmur that rose from under a 
coal-oil lamp not ten feet away. 

“Roll dem dice hot, boy; how come 
you try an’ lay ‘em down?”..... 
“Reckon Ah shoots a dollah; showah 
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teed at once Jor a Liberal Sample 
Bottle of delightful Packers Liquid ‘Tar Soap 


TRY IT, and you will immediately appreciate 
the refreshing and cleansing qualities of this— 
the best liquid Soap we know how to make. 
Delicately perfumed. 





Ten cents will bring vou this liberal sized 
sample—enough for several refreshing shampoos. 
Your druggist can supply the large 6-ounce bottle. 


If you prefer, send 25c and we will send you the sample of the Liquid and 
also a half-cake of Packer’s Tar Soap, together with a sample of Packer's 
Charm, a skin lotion of unusual efficacy for chapped face and hands. 
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down, fa’mhands!”..... “Bam- —Big 
Dick—Eno’mous Richard from Boston, 
does Ah make it? Ah don’ want no 
change.” “Shake ‘em dice, boy; 
how come dey’s so quiet?” “Mah 
Gawd, snake eyes! Ah reads ace and 
deuce—Lady Luck, don’ y’all divo’ce me 
now!” 

A lump rose in the throat of And You 
MclIvor. He looked about him for the 
stage director of this strange little drama, 
and presently the Information Kid 
loomed out of the darkness. There were 
tired lines in his face, but his eyes were 
as sharp as ever. 

“H'llo, Mac!” he called. “The sails 
are all set, and we're ready to hoist the 
anchor. Susanna is back in form, and 
I’m out on my feet, but—oh, boy! You're 
going to see a horse-race tomorrow!” 

MclIvor contemplated Dawn o’ Vir- 
ginia’s daughter with shrewd eyes, and 
saw that Susanna was indeed in racing 
fettle. She was at least fifty pounds 
heavier. Her delicate forelegs stamped 
restlessly. 

“Who’s going to ride?” he asked 

The Information Kid nodded toward a 
little negro asleep in a corner of the stall. 

“Bubbles will have the leg up. He’s 
Snowball’s boy, eighty-five pounds and 
the trickiest little coon in seven counties 
He and Susanna drink out of the same 
bucket. We've promised him a chicken 
dinner, and a pair of yellow shoes, and 
I'll tell the cock-eyed world he'll show 
them other jocks the shortest way to the 
wire.” 

“Sir Barry will go out in front and set 
the pace,” said the bookmaker, “and Su- 
sanna likes to go out there too; one or 
the other will crack under all that 
weight, and you've got to remember that 
she’s been ailing.” 

The Kid nodded soberly. “Don’t think 
I aint been laying awake nights, doping 
it out. There’s a field of ten starters, 
but it’s really only a two-horse race— 
Susanna and Sir Barry. The filly has the 
speed and weight of her sex, but the 
Nixon entry has all the strength, and 
he’s a heart-bustin’ brute. With an even 
break, Susanna will win.” 

“But she wont get the break,” 
Mclvor. 


said 


HE Information Kid stared dreamily 

into purple shadows. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he mused. “You're 
forgetting two things: No one is wise 
that Susanna has been on a thirty-day 
honeymoon. On the basis of her last 
performance, she'll be fifty to one in the 
betting, and no jock will be afraid of 
her. Second, she’s an Arlington horse, 
and they may be cuckoo, Mac, but give 
’em their own way and you'll hear the 
band playing ‘Dear Ol’ Virginny.’ ” 

Something of the night’s magic crept 
into the soul of the tall Kentuckian. 
“You'll want to put a bet on her your- 
self, I suppose,” he said. “Guess you're 


about stranded. How much do you 
want?” 

The Kid hesitated a moment. “Aw,” 
he dismissed, “I’ve been milking you 


enough. I don’t want no more; no use 
risking too much.” 

But that wasn’t the real reason, and he 
admitted it a moment later: 


“Major Bob pawned the family silver 
to bring those coons up here,” he ex- 


plained. “The old guy’s sure a sport. 
Know what I did last week at Grace 
Arbor? Rubbed horses for Jockey 


Schreiber and collected the large sum of 
twenty bucks. Susanna runs for the first 
honest-to-God bank-roll I’ve earned in 
four years—twice times ten on her lily 
white nose, and in Nixon’s own book. If 
that don’t put the old oofty-goof on Sir 
Barry, you can sell me to the under- 
taker.” 

Mclvor smiled, and said nothing. In 
his own mind the bookmaker was revolv- 
ing one of those problems which every 
follower of the race-track encounters— 
cold logic against a hot hunch, the im- 
probable against the possible, drab con- 
servatism against the sporting chance. 
Many times the Chesterfield of the bet- 
ting ring had tossed a hundred thousand 
dollars into the !ap of the gods, and 
smilingly awaited the verdict; but he was 
younger then, and reckless of the morrow. 
It was different now—yet MclIvor’s nerve 
was still intact. 


AWN came and brought assurance of 

fair weather and a fast track. Into 
Dominion Springs streamed the thousands 
to witness the renewal of the famous 
classic, a mile race for three-year-olds 
and up, with twenty thousand dollars to 
the winner. Under double wraps, Susanna 
breezed six furlongs and then retired to 
her stall, to be rubbed and petted by her 
dusky handlers. She had shown nothing 
to warrant interest among the railbirds, 
and the Information Kid—complaining 
dolorously about a mythical sore throat— 
barked rudely at Henry the Rat, who 
sought to question him. 

The Kid and Major Bob edged their 
way into the betting-ring when the first 
slates were hung up for the Dominion 
Stakes. 

“Thirty to one on Susanna,” recorded 
the Kid. “Sir Barry is favorite, of course 
—one to two. The odds will lengthen on 
the filly in a few minutes. Better wait 
until the very last.” 

The Major was silent. In his vest 
pocket was a hundred-dollar bill, and it 
was the sum total of his available wealth. 

The Information Kid clutched suddenly 
at his companion’s sleeve. “Pipe what’s 
coming off! Four to five on Sir Barry 
in McIvor’s book. Mac’ is going to string 
with Susanna. ’Rah for old Kentucky, 
and now let merry hell break loose!” 

The Kid’s quick eyes had been the 
first to see the Kentucky bookmaker 
deliberately sponge out that one-to-two 
price on the favorite, and chalk up odds 
that were certain to make him a mark 
for every Sir Barry adherent in the ring. 
In three minutes the rush toward Mc- 
Ivor’s stand was like a scene in the 
wheat-pit. No other book dared to follow 
his lead; some of them even marked up 
one-to-three against the Nixon entry. 

“They'll make him take it down,” cried 
the Kid. “He can’t stand off that mob!” 


But this was one time when the Kid 
underestimated the handsome gentleman 
from Kentucky. Over the swirling mass 
of humanity that eddied around his plat- 
form, MclIvor’s silken voice sounded the 
challenge that had made him famous: 
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“Four to five Sir Barry till the bell 
rings! Forty to fifty Sir Barry— And 
you? Twelve hundred to fifteen hundred 
—Sir Barry. —And you? Forty thou- 
sand to fifty thousand—Sir Barry. —And 


you? ‘Double it,’ the man says and he’s 
on! —And you?” 
The Informaticn Kid waxed weak in 


the knees and clung to Major Arlington. 
“There’s your fifty to one on Susanna 
over in Nixon’s book; let’s bet our 
nickels and beat it. I'll tell the cock- 
eyed world I’ve seen, at last, a nervier 
guy than Steve Brodie. It’s Mac’s bank- 
roll against theirs, and a million in the 
pot. Oh, Susanna!” 


OW, by the beard of the Prophet, 

the conclusion of this story is told 
from Canada to New Orleans in seventeen 
versions, all of which are far removed 
from the truth, because the unexpurgated 
version is the property of two jockeys, 
Chick Billington, who rode that day for 
Nixon, and little Bubbles, who was riding 
for Susanna and a pair of yellow shoes. . 
Allah guard thy steps! The way of it 
was this: 

When the barrier went up, Susanna 
broke winging from seventh position, and 
led the field for the first sixteenth, when 
Sir Barry moved up alongside to see just 
how much speed she had. Side by side 
they raced for another sixteenth, and 
then little Bubbles looked at the famous 
Chick Billington. Tears were streaming 
down the little negro’s face. 

“White boy,” he quavered, “Ah’s got 
mah everlastin’ life bet on this fool filly 
ter finish secon’. There aint no chance 
a-tall fer them lizards back there to do 
nuthin’. White boy, y’all got this heah 
race in you’ hip pocket, but Ah’s pinin’ 
ter run secon’. Let me stick along heah, 
white boy—don’ shake me off, er this 
yer goat will quit. Jes let me stick 
wif yo’ hawss awhile longer.” 

Chick Billington looked at the little 
negro astride that fifty-to-one shot. Sir 
Barry was well in hand, and his jockey 
knew what the horse could do. Con- 
temptuously indulgent of the colored ap- 
prentice, the older boy permitted his ears 
to listen to those honeyed words, and the 
three-quarters was run just one second 
slower than Nixon’s trainer had figured. 

On they came, Sir Barry at the rail, 
Susanna’s slim form a chestnut shadow at 
his right. They swung into the stretch, 
still in the same position, Billington tak- 
ing it easy, Bubbles sitting low in the 
saddle. The tears had mysteriously van- 
ished. The saddling paddock showed up 
at the right, and the distant murmur of 
the stands came to them, the sixteenth of 
a mile away. The pace had been of 
stake-horse caliber, but Sir Barry’s heart- 
crushing tactics had been deferred, and 
Susanna’s strength was unexpended. The 
roar from the stands increased: 

“Well, so long,” said Chick, and spread 
all sails for the wire. 

Snowball’s son flung himself forward 
on Susanna’s golden shoulders. 

“Good-by, yo’se’f!” he shrieked. 
down to it, Susanna!” 

Burst of black, charge of chestnut— 
and Chick Billington knew that the race 
of his life lay in the next few hundred 
yards. Hammer and tongs, he went to 


“Lay 
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A Simple, Easy Way to Make Your 
Hair Beautiful—Keep It Soft and Silky, 
Bright, Fresh-lookin3, 


and Luxuriant 


Illustrated 
by 


WILL GREFE 


HE beauty of your hair de pends upon the care you give it. 
Shampooing it properly is always the most important 
thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out the real life and lustre, 
natural wave and color, and makes your hair soft, fresh and 
luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, 
and the strands cling together, and it feels harsh and disagree: able 
to the touch it is because your hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed properly, and is thor- 
oughly clean, it will be glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
fresh-looking, soft and silky. i 

While your hair must have frequent and regular w: ishing to 
keep it beautiful, it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordi- 
nary soaps. The free alkali in ordinc iry soaps soon 
dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Sham- 
poo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product cannot possibly injure, and it does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, 
no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just follow 
this simple method: 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in 

clear, warm water. Then apply 
a little Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Sham- 
poo, rubbing it in thoroughly all over 
the scalp, and throughout the entire 
length, down to the ends of the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make 
an abundance of rich, creamy lather. 
This should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 










3 W hen thoroughly clean, 

wet hair fairly squeaks 

when you pull it through 
your fingers 

















4 When the hair is dry, 
‘always give it a good, 
thorough brushing 
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The final rinsing 
should leave the hair 
soft and silky in the water 
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fingers. 


rinsing in cold water. 


When vou have rinsed the hair thoroughly, 
you can; finish by rubbing it with a towel, shaking it 
give it a good brushing. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find the hair will dry quickly 
and evenly and have the appearance of being much thicker and 
If you want toealways be remembered for 
your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule 
to set a certain day each week for a Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. 
shampooing will keep the scalp soft and the 
hair fine and silky, 


it until it is dry. 


heavier than it is. 


fluffy, 


Then 


bright, 


the dandruff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp 
After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsi- 


fied lather, rinse the hair 
oughly—always using clear, 
water. 
Then 
Mulsified, 
and rubbing it in briskly as before. 
Two 
for washing the hair; 
the third is necessary. 
You can easily tell, for when the hair 
is perfectly clean, it 
silky in the water, 
apart easily, each separate hair floating 
alone in the water, and the entire mass, 
even while wet, will feel loose, 
light to the touch and be so clean it will 
fairlysqueak when you pull it through your 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HISisveryimportant. 
the hair and scalp should be rinsed in at least 
two changes of good warm water and followed witha 


This regular weekly 


fresh- looking and 
wavy and easy to manage—and it will 
be noticed and admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter anyw here in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 
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The 
Trouble 
Zone— 
YOUR NOSE 
AND THROAT 
66 >>] 
Protect the “Trouble Zone 
THE motorist, especially, should protect 
nose and throat against dust and wind 
irritation. Nature’s precautions are not 
enough. When riding or driving keep the 
“trouble zone” clear with Luden’s. The 
menthol blend is soothing and beneficial. 
Famous Yellow Package Now Wax- 
Wrapped and Sealed iti 
Bock 
WM. H. LUDEN 
Since 1881 
READING, Pa. 
Three complete packages in one 
work—and Sir Barry responded. Su- winner’s circle. Snowball hurried up the 


sanna’s milk-white nostrils bobbed on a 
line with those of the Canadian King. 
Her ears flattened back; her stride in- 
creased, and the scarlet crept into the 
whites of the eyes. Little Bubbles was 
riding with hands and feet, and arms and 
head—and heart. His voice called forth 
the final effort. 

“Hump yo’se’f, Susanna! Nigger boy 
on yo’ neck, gal! Show ’em white folks 
how us runs in Kaintuck! Fifty ya’ds 


and us cashes! Fifty ya’ds, and us 
dances all night! White boy, Ah’s got 
you! Bam! And us makes it!” 

Twenty yards from the finish, Dawn 


o’ Virginia’s daughter drew clear of the 
Canadian King; and at the wire, it was 
Susanna a length, and going away! 

A volcanic tempest flew up in stands 
and betting-ring. McIvor smiled calmly 
from his platform. The Information Kid 
vaulted the rail and dashed for the 


far turn with Susanna’s blankets; and 
little Bubbles, grinning cheerfully, leaned 
over the filly’s shoulders and chuckled: 

“Spects that white boy’s goin’ bust 
mah neck, but oh, Susanna, us needs 
yalla shoes!” 


O the sad little Princess danced again, 
and all hands and the cook danced 
with her. The revel was still on, when 
the last race was run, and MclIvor came 
strolling down to the barn, holding in one 
hand a slip of paper for which he had 
just given Bart Nixon twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, and thereby earned that 
individual’s undying enmity. 
“Son,” said MclIvor, taking the In- 
formation Kid aside, “I bet on horses; 


I don’t want to own them—not even 
the best little filly in the world. Here’s 
your chance to go into the game right, 
and start a stable of your own. 


Pick 
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out your colors, boy—and I'll stake you 
to Susanna. Ah, Major—some race, 
wasn’t it?” 

Under cover of Major Robert Arling- 
ton’s approach, the Information Kid lit 
a cigarette with a trembling hand, and 


exhaled the smoke through twitching 
nostrils. His nimble brain reared an 
Arabian Nights edifice, and then as 


quickly tore it down. Owning horses 
meant feed-bills, jockey-hire, transporta- 
tion, a thousand and one expenses, and 
turning his back forever on the freedom 
that was his as a race-track free lance. 
What could he do with Susanna except 
sell her? And the little filly had shown 
into whose keeping she had given her 
feminine heart. He caught a look of 
inquiry from MclIvor and wig-wagged his 
answer. Slowly McIvor nodded his com- 
prehension, and the Kid stepped forward. 

“Mac and I were just talking, Major, 
about Susanna’s future. Looks like it 
would be plain murder to keep her away 
from home, and I told him that if he 
wanted to turn her over to you, I figured 
you could take her back to Kentucky, 
and pay for her out of the winnings.” 

“That’s it,” McIvor corroborated. “I’m 
no horseman, Major—just took a gam- 
bler’s chance on the filly. It would be a 
great favor if you would take her off my 
hands, and we'll let the sale-price ride. 
She’s paid me handsome today.” 

Major Arlington’s eyes swam. 

“Suh,” he began, and his voice broke. 
Turning to Snowball, he covered his emo- 
tion with energetic waves of a hickory 
cane. 

“Stop yo’ grinning, yo’ black rascal! 
Yo’ hea’ me? Stop it, o’ I leave y’all 
right hea’. Give Susanna the attention 
that an A’lington ho’se is entitled to, and 
put her aboa’d the ca’s in the mo’ning!” 


ATE that night the Information Kid, 

once more in the possession of a 
and with a railroad ticket in 
his vest pocket, slipped along the dark- 
ened stalls and located Susanna. He pro- 
duced a bruised tomato, leaned over the 
half-door and chirruped coaxingly. 

Dawn 0’ Virginia’s daughter accepted 
the gift. 

“Guess I wont see you for a little 
while,” said the Kid. “Going home and 
give the old folks a chance to bawl me 
out. Funny li’le world, Susanna—and a 
guy aint cuckoo after all just because 
he gets a kick out of them ‘Arabian 
Nights.’ I'll tell the cock-eyed world 
that stuff is good.” 

The winner of the Dominion Stakes 
squashed her gift contentedly. The Kid 
sighed, and pulling his cap more firmly 
over his eyes, moved away. 

In the darkness Susanna nickered 
softly. 





Don’t miss: 


“THE STAR” 


That is the title of the next story by 


GERALD BEAUMONT 
| 


It is the story of a little jockey on an 
American race-track, and will appear 
in the next, the April, issue of — 


Tue Rep Book Macazine 





| 
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- OUR CONSUL AT | 
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(Continued from page 36) | | 





not want to tell you a lot of other things, 


but I see I have to. At nineteen I was 
left penniless with two children on my 
hands—Cornelia and a younger brother. 
I had a dreadful time—a well-brought-up 
young girl trying to earn enough for three 
in New York. 
chance, the vile stage—legs. Then I 
made a loveless marriage with a man 
much older than myself—for the chil- 





The stage was my only | 


dren’s sake, you know, to get them fed | 


and educated. I went through hell for | 
those children, Mr. Folger; I gave up 
lov Se. 
thing a woman holds dearest. 
when I ask something in return, ask 
Cornelia to give up Stafford Yuell, I feel 
I have an absolute right to insist.” 


| WAS very much touched. The shrink- 
ing way she had said “debased myself” 
went straight to my heart. The avowal 
had cost her such an evident struggle 
with her pride. She had an unusually 
pleasant voice—its modulations showed 
her stage training,—and its deeper ca- 
dences were very poignant. 

“Of course this does put a very dif- 
ferent light on it,” I said. “After hav- 
ing martyrized yourself so terribly you 
have a right to have your wishes re- 
garded. But just the same, while ad- 
mitting the crushing weight of gratitude 
your sister is under, ought you to put it 
to such an extreme test? In my opinion, 
grown-up people should have their own 
way in these things, even if it be the 
wrong way. And besides, don’t you look 
at it a little too darkly? In all likeli- 
hood, instead of losing his health or dy- 
ing, Yuell will be gradually promoted to 
better posts.” 

“Yes, to Mozambique or Thibet or 
Timbuctoo,” she retorted bitterly. “It 
would still be the same underpaid, life- 
long exile. And if there should be chil- 
dren, what of them, Mr. Folger? The 
people here send all theirs back to 
Europe; they have to; such separations 
are the everyday tragedies of a place like 
this. But Stafford Yuell could not 
afford to do that. It would fall on me, 
of course—more load, more sacrifice. It 
may sound horrid to say it, but I am 
sick of being a saint. I am _ twenty- 
seven; my youth is slipping by; I crave 
what I have been robbed of all these 
miserable years—crave it with all my 
woman’s heart. S-she s-sha’n’t marry 
Yuell; it isn’t r-right; it isn’t f-fair to 
me.” 

Two big tears rolled down her cheeks; 
it was all she could do not to sob out- 
right; people began to stare at us. “Let’s 
get a car and go for a spin,” I said in 
desperation. All those conjecturing eyes 
had put me on edge. In no time to 
speak of, we were ensconced in a car and 
swiftly moving out of the city. Whither 
did mot matter. That rested with the 


debased myself, sacrificed every- | 
And now | 
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young Malay in front, who had been told | 
we wished to “bite the air” for an hour 

—or such at least was the translation, I | 
helieve. 





LOS. 


Why the Human Body Grows Old 


4 i py i, ~ 














Sooner than Necessary 


**There’s a Reason” 


OR old Ponce de Leon followed 
a delusion and found a disap- 
pointment. 

Metchnikoff was a great scientist. 
He followed facts and found why the 
human body grows old sooner than 
necessary. 

He found that food that passes too 
slowly through the intestines (as 
many starchy, heavy and “refined” 
foods do) creates conditions which 
amount to an ageing of the body. 


“Auto-intoxication” is one of the 
terms used to describe what happens. 
Hardening of the arteries is one of 
the results. 


Sense Instead of Magic 


There is no fountain of eternal 
youth, of course. But there is an 
extension of youth, through proper 
feeding and care of the body. 


One of the distinctive qualities of 
Grape-Nuts as a food is that it helps 
to avoid the conditions pointed out 
by Metchnikoff, and by many others 
since his time, as being the real be- 
ginning of old age. 

Grape-Nuts has wide popularity 
because of its delightful taste, its 
economy and its unusual nourishment 
—but it has a larger merit than that. 


Finding the Life Elements 


The processes that make 
Grape-Nuts — including con- 
tinuous baking for 20 hours 
—act upon the nutritive solids, 
producing a food which is 





partially pre-digested, and develop in 
Grape-Nuts its own natural sweet- 
ness from the grains. 

Whole wheat and malted barley 
flour—from the grains which are 
richest of all in the food elements 
needed by the body—is used in mak- 
ing Grape-Nuts. All the nutriment 
of the grains is retained, including 
essential phosphates and other min- 
eral salts, intended by Nature for the 
building of human bone and brain 
tissue and for feeding the red corpus- 
cles of the blood. 


A Sad Waste Stopped 

Often, in making the so-called “re- 
fined” or whitened cereal products, 
these most vital of Nature’s gifts are 
thrown away. Grape-Nuts contains 
the necessary “roughness” to stim- 
ulate quick and complete functioning 
in the digestive tract. 


Grape-Nuts delights the taste with 
the richness and sweetness of its 
flavor. Served with cream or milk, it 
supplies the body with what scientists 
have found to be an unusually ac- 
curate balance of food elements 
needed for body-building. 


Grape-Nuts puts no burden upon 
the digestion—and it passes natu- 
rally through the digestiv> tract 
without causing fermentation or 
creating any of those disturbing 
conditions which are so 
common, and which have 
been identified as a first and 
principal cause of the age- 
ing of the body. 


**There’s a Reason” 


These are scientific facts about Grape-Nuts 
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Your Jirst Shoug 


on entering the house from the new uses 
wind-swept outdoors should be it 


Rub ai little 


your and 


for your skin 


Frostilla on face 


hands and your skin will always 


be satin smooth. Use it too as Holmes Frostilla Co., Elmira, N. Y. 
a base for face powder; it helps 
your powder cling on longer. FRAGRANT 


Frostilla is a long established 
product, but 
friends are constantly finding 


enthusiastic 





on your ankles each evening and 
you will suffer no more from painful 
chaps or rough skin 
it for shaving. Sold everywhere — 35c. 


rosti 









If you wear low shoes rub 


Men will welcome 


lla 











As the lights grew rare and finally dis- 
appeared I put my arm around my com- 
panion’s waist and drew her close to me. 
She made no resistance, yielding herself 
like a child, her face wet with tears. A 
moment more, and I was kissing her, 
caressing her, holding her to me in a surg- 
ing rapture. But she continued to cry— 
cried and cried and cried, never answering 
a word, never making the least response, 
supinely letting me do as I would with 
her. It was a strange experience—tear- 
ing through the night with this lovely, 
weeping, helpless creature in my arms 
this exquisitely pretty woman I had 
scarcely known for two hours. God 
knows what I said; discretion flew to the 
winds; I murmured things that would 
have committed me irretrievably had she 
cared to make them definite. But all she 
did was to cry in silent abandonment. 

Then the city lights reappeared, and 
the teeming city streets, the car having 


turned without our knowing it. All too 
soon we were in the brilliant glare of 
the entrance to the Grand Hotel. with 


its life and bustle and its rows of cars 
and rickshas. The sight impelled Con- 
stance to speak, which she did breath- 
lessly with a tremor in her voice. 





“You must do me a great favor,” she 
said. “Let me down alone, and let me 
go in alone, and don’t, don’t, don’t ever 
think of this night again. Blot it from 
your mind; let it cease to exist. If you 
wont promise me_ that—promise it 
sacredly—I shall leave Jampoke tomor- 
row, and you'll never see me again.” 

I promised. The brilliant lights had 
brought back a little sanity—the lights, 
and all those supercilious-looking people 
in evening dress. I am humiliated to 
admit I was almost relieved to make 
that promise. I had so entirely lost my 
head, you know, had gone to such crazy 
lengths—marriage, everything. That 
promise lifted a load off my heart, though 
I pretended to make it unwillingly. There 
had to be a slight gradation, didn’t there? 
But don’t think I was a hypocrite. I 
had simply exceeded the _ speed-limit, 
been swept away. 

“You are a dear Malay gentleman,” 
she whispered, her hand tightening on 
mine. “And now that she has got your 
promise, the poor little Malay lady can 
go to bed without altogether dying of 
shame. Good night, my Tuan.” 

With that she stepped lightly out of 
the car and ran up the steps, while I 
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looked at my watch, and intentionally 
delayed signing my “chit.” I had been 
mystified by that word “Tuan,” but it 
revealed its meaning to me rather comi- 
cally as I tipped my chauffeur. “Thank 
you, Tuan,” he said, and I perceived it 
meant chief or lord or something of that 
kind in Malay. 

Entering the hotel I ordered a whisky 
and soda at one of the tables, and light- 
ing an excellent Borneo cigar sat back 
in my chair to reflect on that amazing 
evening. I was in a whirl of jumbled 
emotions—exultant, fearful, bewildered, 
and with the cadence of that sweet voice 
still in my ears. Did she care for me? 
Or was her acquiescence in the car mere- 
ly that of a tired and lonely woman 
caught off her guard, who was glad to 
shut her eyes and be petted, while like as 
not thinking of some one else whom she 
would have vastly preferred. Did I care 
for her? Yes, and decidedly more than 
was good for me, or safe for me, though 
miles and miles short of my idiotic pro- 
testations. How thankful I was to be 
asked to forget them! Her saving com- 
mon sense had come to our rescue, mak- 
ing it possible to meet again without 
frightful embarrassment. After all, how 
much more comfortable it was to like 
a woman than to love her. We would 
laugh over that evening as a pleasant 
folly, and if she blushed a little. 
Those Borneo cigars were remarkably 
good. Good idea to take home a lot of ‘em. 
“Boy, another whisky-soda.” 


| SPENT all the next morning in the 
lobby; there was nowhere else to go, 
and naturally I hoped to see Constance 
The lobby was an enormous glassed-in 
veranda running the entire length of the 
hotel, and was the virtual center and 
meeting-place of all Jampoke—white 
Jampoke. But Constance did not appear, 
and as the clock grew near noon, I took 
a ricksha and started off to keep my 
appointment with the consul. 

He said right off that he had good 
news for me and handed me a check. It 
was for forty thousand dollars, with Wo 
Sung Bo’s name at the bottom of it, rub- 
ber-stamped beside a Chinese hieroglyph 
Forty thousand dollars! I read the 
words again and again, hardly able to 
credit them. I was so overcome that I 
stood there like a stick, not saying thank 
you or anything. Of course the dollars 
were only Jampoke dollars, worth about 
forty-five cents apiece; but even at that, 
the sum was almost double what Yuell 
had hoped to get. He had said ten 
thousand dollars—meaning in our money 
—and this was practically twice as much. 

“Not bad,” he said, relishing my stupe- 
faction. “And if you will camp around 
here for a month, I believe I may be able 
to drag out the balance. But you mustn’t 
leave Jampoke, Mr. Folger; you must 
stay in order to press home a criminal 
charge against Yip Kee Bo if necessary. 
I have discovered that he made a num- 
ber of false statements in registering the 
company, and I believe we could easily 
get him up for perjury. The old man is 
considerably scared, but not quite up to 
a settlement in full. I got this check on 
the understanding that we should take no 
action for two weeks. I hope I have 
your approval in this?” 
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“Approval!” I repeated. “Well, I 
should just say you have. It’s like rescu- 
ing a man from drowning, and then ask- 
ing him if he approves of your action. I 
simply don’t know how to thank you, 
unless—unless—” [I hesitated, fingering 
my check. Why should he not accept ten 
per cent? 
subject? My intention was so trans- 
parent that he understood before the 
words were out of my mouth, understood 


and forestalled me. 
“Get thee behind me, Satan,” he re- 
marked laughingly, motioning me _ to 


pocket the check. And then he asked, as 
though to get as far away from the sub- 
ject as possible: “I hope you had a 
pleasant time last night?” 

“Who wouldn’t, with such a ravishing 
woman?” I returned. 
was a great idea; thank you for it.” 


E both smiled in a pleasant access 

of friendship. This tall, eager boy 
was certainly a most likable chap, and 
it was not unapparent that he thought as 
kindly of me. In fact, I Uelieve he was 
very near to unbosoming himself about 
Cornelia Wilkie and the wretched pre- 


How could I best reopen the | 


“Our dividing up | 


dicament they were both in, when we | 


had the misfortune to be interrupted. 
The Chinese clerk pattered in with a 
wireless from the American freighter 
Piute Belle announcing it had dropped its 


propeller in “lat” something and “long” | 


something else. 
ment and telephoning I had no choice 
save to take my departure. 

I returned to find the ladies at lunch- 
eon, and was very happy at being asked 
to join them. Constance, who in a 
bewitching organdy confection of pale 
apricot, was a joy to see—and to see 
through (I know it was organdy because 
I asked her), sweetly suggested that this 
should be a permanent arrangement. 

“Castaways on a desert island shouldn’t 
all mope at different tables,” she said. 
“That is why we have included Mr. Yuell 
also. If we have to quarrel, let’s all 
quarrel comfortably around the same 
table.” 

At this Cornelia flushed to the ears; 
if it were a little stab at her and Yuell, 
it certainly went home, though I think 
Constance was innocent of any such in- 
tention. The girl was also prettily 
dressed, but her drooping, dejected air, 
and the way she sprawled her elbows on 
the table detracted from her appear- 
ance and gave her the look of a sulky 
schoolgirl who had been scolded. As 
for Constance, I could do nothing but 
marvel at her. Her golden-brown eyes 
met mine as tranquilly as a child’s; her 





brow was serenity itself; there was noth- 


ing in her expression or smile that con- 
veyed the least hint of a secret between 
us. The blotting-out in her case had been 
very thorough, so thorough that it made 
my somewhat imperfect effort embarrass- 
ing—at least‘ to myself. who could not 
forbear making comparisons between the 
Constance beside me, and the Constance 
of the night before. 


DON’T mean to continue my story as 
fully as I have begun it. One’s recol- 
lection of a very novel experience is 
naturally sharpest and clearest at the be- 
ginning, like your first few days as a 


In the ensuing excite- | 




















cut the cuticle 
through 
delicate 
nail root that lies only one- 
twelfth of an 
the surface of the 


You cannot 
vithout piercing 
in places to the 


inch below 
cuticle 


UTHORITIES agree that hang- 

nails are caused either by neg- 
lect or by wrong methods of care. 
If neglected, the cuticle will grow 
fast to the nail. As the nail pushes 
forward, the cuticle stretches until it 
can stretch no more. Then it splits 
and you have a hangnail, Or, if you 
cut the cuticle with knife or scissors, 
you are likely to pierce through to the 
nail root and then you get the same 
result. 


To prevent hangnails, therefore, 
you must constantly detach the cuti- 
cle from the nail—but you must do 
this without cutting or breaking it or 
you will have hangnails just as surely 


as if you neglected it. 


Cutex Cuticle Remover will soften 
the cuticle, gently loosen it from the 
nail, and take off all hard, dry edges. 
If you will throw away your mani- 
cure scissors and begin to use Cutex 
regularly, you will never again have 
hangnails. Your very first trial will 
leave your nail rims smooth and even 


The new Cutex 
Introductory Set 


What causes 
hangnails? 


You need never again 
have a raw, ragged cuticle 
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however rough you may have 


made them by cutting. 


Two new polishes to complete 
your manicure 
Then for the gleaming luster that you 
want for your nails, try the two new 
polishes that Cutex now offers 
Cutex Powder Polish is practically in- 
stantaneous. With few light 
strokes, it gives you the highest, most 
lasting luster obtainable. Cutex Liquid 
Polish goes on with an absolutely uni- 
instantly, and 


you 


just a 


form smoothness, dries 
leaves a delightful luster that keeps its 


even brilliance for at least a week. 


A Cutex Set is now an absolute toilet 

You can buy them in three 
sizes, at 60c, $1.50, and $3. Or each 
preparation can be had separately at 
35c. At all drug and department stores 


in the United States and Canada. 


necessity. 


Introductory Set—only 15c 
Send today for the new Introductory Set 
containing samples of Cutex Cuticle Re- 
mover, Cuticle Cream (Comfort), the 
new Liquid Polish and the new Powder 
Polish, with orange stick and emery board. 
Address Northam Warren, 114 West 17th 
St., New York, or if you live in Canada, 


Dept. 603, 200 Mountain St., Montreal. 
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Dept. 602 
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Name 


Street 


Northam Warren, 
114 West 17th Street, 
New York City. 





City and 
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He says he has smoked 
more Edgeworth than 
any other living man 


Let Mr. Baldwin’s letter give you the | 
facts, and you will see he has some justifi- | 


cation for his claims. 


Burlington, Vermont 


Larus & Brother Company 
Richmond, Va 


Gentlemen 

I think that I am entitled to be called a 
charter member of the Edgeworth Smokers 
Club, as I have used the Edgeworth Sliced 


Plug between twenty and twenty-five years 


When I commenced using it I was selling 
hardware on the road. One of my customers 


who kept a general store told me that he had 
just received a new tobacco and wished that I 
would try it. He gave me a box for which he 
charged me 20c. He made a mistake, as it 


was selling at that time for 25c. I liked it so 
well that I made it a point to ask for it in every 
store in the different towns that I made; but 
few had it The next time that I called on this 
customer I bought six boxes, which would 
last until I got around again. I still con 
tinued to ask for it in the different towns and 
tried to induce the dealers to stock it. 


In 1906 or 1907 I went to So. Carolina and 


stayed there three years. I was surprised 
not to be able to get it there. At that time 
I \ as in Beaufort, S. C. and made frequent 


trips to Savannah, Ga. and Charleston, S. C 
and was unable to get it in either of these 
cities. Finally I ordered some direct from 
you and also induced a dealer in Beaufort to 
stock it. 


I have used it always for over twenty years 
except occasionally when I could not get it 
I figure that I have smoked over 1000 of the 25c 
boxes, which have cost for the last few years 
35c. For at least five years I have not bought 
a cigar. Have had some given to me, but 
they do not take the place of the old pipe filled 
with Edgeworth. 


I am sixty-one years of age and still think 
that it is the best tobacco on the market I 
don’t think there is a man living who has smoked 
any more Edgeworth than I What do you 


think? 7 
Yours truly, 


(Signed) H. F. Baldwin 


It is always pleasing to hear from old 
Edgeworth smokers, and we would like to 
know if this record is 
the best ever made. 










But we are inter- 
ested, too, in new 
Edgeworth smokers. 


We like to know that 
young men, men who 
are breaking in their 
first pipes, find Edge- 
worth before they 
get very far in 
their pipe-smok- 
ing careers. 

So we have a 
standing invita- 
tion to send free 
samples of Edge- 
worth to all who 
ask for them. If 
you haven’t tried 
Edgeworth, we 
have a_ sample 
package here containing Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed that is only waiting for 
your name and address. 


When you write for it, address Larus & 
Brother Company, 42 South Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


soldier; after that, you get a new per- 
spective. Life in Jampoke was so 
monotonous, so identical from day to day, 
so interminably set in the lobby of the 
Grand Hotel, that to try and write down 
five weeks of it in any orderly progres- 
sion would be impossible. Besides that, 
the gradation of human contacts is so 
imperceptible that one cannot follow 
them in detail. 

Looking back on it, I am not very 
certain in my mind, for instance, when I 
| first definitely realized that my feeling 
for Constance Darragh was really seri- 
| ous. The conviction came slowly, but 
when it came, it was overwhelming. I 
realized then that she was the one woman 
in the world for me; I hardly knew how 
I could go on living without her; my in- 
fatuation had given way to a sentiment 
so profound that I have no words to 
express it. In all the lonely and 
heart-hungry years of my past I seemed 
to perceive I had been searching for 
Constance, that I had kept myself 
free for Constance, that in some mys- 
terious way we were one, and had been 
put in the world to find each other. 

I proposed to her, seriously, in broad 
daylight, with a sober statement of my 
income and so on. I was in deadly 
earnest. I wanted her to see it was no 
sudden impulse, but the matured resolu- 
tion of a well-poised and substantial man 
who meant every word he said. She was 
much moved; I had little doubt of her 
decision till she said no. But it passed 
so quickly into “not yet,” that I drew a 
quick breath of relief. If it were the 
real thing, a little waiting would do it no 
harm, she said. If it were not, we might 
save ourselves irreparable heartaches. 
She used the word “ourselves” with such 
tenderness that the implication made 
my heart beat. 

“It’s pride, too,” she went on. “Come 
to me in my own drawing-room, in my 
own home, see me in my own setting with 
the kind of people I like about me; and 
then, if I still seem the woman you want, 
I shall not say no, my Tuan.” 








O that was how it stood; not alto- 
gether as I would have had it, but cer- 
| tainly nothing to cry about. Perhaps the 
slight suspense made me appreciate her 
| all the more—admire her, and love her 
with an increasing intensity. I approved 
of her pride, too, of her spirit, of her evi- 
dent thought that it might cheapen her 
in my estimation to become engaged 
precipitately. Had it not been for that 
inseparable, sulky sister, things might 
have been even more blissful than they 
were. It was not Cornelia’s fault, poor 
kid; she would have much preferred be- 
ing with her young man than tagging 
along with Constance and myself. But 
there she was, always tiresomely attached 
to us, and making very little pretense of 
hiding her yawns. 

Her love-affair was in the same incon- 
clusive condition as it had been at the 
beginning of our acquaintance. Con- 
stance was still adamant, and our dis- 
cussions of the matter always grew so 
warm that we had tacitly to avoid the 
subject. I was more than ever on the 
side of the lovers as Yuell and I gradually 
| became friends. I called on him every 


| day, often dined with him in one of those 
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two little rooms that had so fatally af- 
fected his prospects. They were pleasant- 
enough rooms in their way, full of books 
and Batiks and Chinese porcelains and 
cigarette-stubs. You can imagine the 
kind—the rather pell-mell rooms of a 
studious young bachelor with no woman 
to keep him civilized. 

Well, as I have said, we had grown 
quite chummy; he had confided every- 
thing to me with that forlorn air of his. 
It all seemed the most hopeless kind of 
tragedy for him, poor boy. Yet he was 
never bitter, quite saw the force of Con- 
stance’s arguments even if he disagreed 
with them, never embarrassed me by any 
reflections on her. He told me he always 
read Chinese classics aloud at night to 
give him serenity. God knows he needed 
it. The outlook for him was pretty black. 


O SUNG BO kept steadily coming 

across with checks, thanks to my 
indefatigable champion, who was always 
finding fresh ways of putting on pressure. 
Near the end of those five weeks I was 
within ten thousand Jampoke dollars of 
the total, and felt I could risk buying a 
ticket on the same boat home as Con- 
stance, having refrained up to that time 
from a sort of touch-wood feeling—not 
wanting to be too sure, you know. Of 
course, I should never have got a berth 
on that crowded steamer had it not 
been for Yuell. But there was nothing 
he could not do, apparently. It was 
uncanny how he could take up the tele- 
phone and get anything that was wanted 
—from a ticket like that, to a whole 
wharf for a ship when there were no 
wharves, or the release of a thousand- 
ton shipment that had been attached, 
or a job for a derelict American. Well, 
when that last check came, you can 
understand what a jubilant moment it 
was. Every cent of it back! Every last 
dollar of that eighty thousand that had 
cost my firm and me such months of 
grinding anxiety! 

I don’t recall what I said in the ex- 
uberance of my gratitude, but it was an 
attempt to express with some adequacy 
the enormous obligation we were under. 
We should not have got back one dollar 
of that eighty thousand had it not been 
for him. It was nothing less than a 
miracle, and it was he who had performed 
it with a wave of his wand. I was 
running on in some such way when he 
suddenly arrested me by a very strange 
remark. We were sitting in his office, you 
know, the little inner office. 

“Do you really mean all that?” he 
asked, with an odd expression in his eyes. 

“Why, of course I mean it,” I answered, 
just a shade taken aback. Was this the 
preamble for a big commission? Had he 
thought better of all those high-flown 
ideas? Not that I should have grudged 
anything he asked; on the contrary, I 
should have paid it more than willingly. 
But it was the shock of his getting off the 
pedestal after all those previous pro- 
fessions. 

“Then if I asked you a very great 
favor you would do it for me?” he said. 
His voice was grave and low. The fingers 
holding his cigarette shook a little. 

“T would,” I answered. “There 
nothing I would not do for you, Stafford.” 

He stared at me in silence for a while. 
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“I want you to go to Siem-Reap to- 
morrow,” he said at last with a singular 
earnestness. “It is a place about seventy 
miles from here, the capital of an in- 
dependent state of the same name. The 
Maharaja has recently built a new 
palace, and turned his old one into a 
hotel. Progress, you know, the effect of 
an English university education. It is 
well worth seeing—the hotel, I mean— 
walled gardens, and all that, and a pool 
where the royal mistresses have bathed 
for hundreds of years. Now tourists swim 
in it instead, and dance to phonograph 
jazz. You had better take a bathing 
suit.” 

I should have burst out laughing had 
not his seriousness restrained me. I had 
been nerving myself for that very great 
favor; one is always worried at promising 
anything blindfold; the slump to bathing- 
suits was staggering. 

“IT want you to rent a high-powered 
car,” he went on, “and invite Constance 
and Cornelia for an all-day trip out to 
Siem-Reap and back.” 

“Tt’s all very mystifying,” I said. “But 
of course, I shall do it with pleasure. 
You will come too, wont you?” 

He shook his head. 

“No, I am going to stay here,” he 
said. “And Cornelia is going to stay too.” 

“But you just told me that I was to 
invite her!” I exclaimed. 

“She will have a headache at the last 
moment,” he said. 

Then he added, in the most matter-of- 
fact way, though I imagine he was in- 
wardly quaking: “You see we are going 
to get married at noon tomorrow at the 
cathedral.” 


NEVER was so stunned in my life; 

the dawning realization of what it all 
meant was as felling as a blow. So I was 
to lure Constance away, trick her by that 
day’s outing, and perhaps end everything 
between us! It was certainly a favor 
of some magnitude. I turned cold all 
over. I should have a million times pre- 
ferred to take that eighty thousand dol- 
lars and hurl it into the sea. Good Lord, 
was there no way out? 

“Constance is terribly fond of you,” he 
continued, quite oblivious of my ex- 
pression. “If you can’t sway her, ap- 
pease her,—bring her to some acquies- 
cence—nobody can. It will almost kill 
Cornelia if Constance takes it badly; 
she is so high-strung, so sensitive, so torn 
in two between us. But you will do your 
best for us, I know, even if it is damned 
hard on you. If I had not got all that 
money back, I should never have had the 
courage to ask such a thing. But after 
all, one good turn does deserve another, 
doesn’t it?” 

How could I say it didn’t? How could 
I do anything, indeed, except 
through the motions of consenting? How 
could I do anything except consent? I 
was handcuffed and leg-ironed to that 
obligation and could not evade it. My 
only chance was to see if things could 
not be arranged differently—arranged so 
I might be saved from all this duplicity. 
But they could not be altered or rear- 
ranged. The banns had been announced; 


the bishop, who was whole-heartedly in 
the conspiracy, was champing at the bit; 
everything was signed and sealed, so to 


to go} 


Fy wens fier item says King George 
doesn’t like to live at Windsor Castle. 
He prefers Buckingham Palace, because 
the plumbing is more up to date. 


Modern plumbing is quite different from 
the plumbing of Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
but in one respect the plumber of today 
follows the custom of three hundred years 
ago. In all cases where permanence and 
real economy are desired, he still uses lead 
for piping. 


Water will run through lead pipes for 
ages, without causing decay or deterio- 
ration. Drainage methods improve, and 
fixtures become more convenient and more 
beautiful; but underneath, where real 
utility is required, lead pipe is still used 
because men have never found any rust- 
resisting metal the equal of lead. 


> = 


Lead is also the best material for the 
rain-water drainage system of the house. 
The picture on this page shows a pipe- 
head on one of the outer walls of Windsor 
Castle. It was installed, along with gut- 
ters, leaders, and spouts, in 1589. For 
more than three centuries the rains that 
beat upon this ancient royal residence have 
been carried off by these lead pipes—and 
they are still intact. 


Books have been written about the orna 
mental lead work on historic English 
buildings, dating back three and four cen- 
turies, because this lead work is so beauti- 
ful in design and workmanship. 


Today, you will find some of America’s 
finest country homes equipped with gut- 
ters, pipe-heads, leader-pipes, copings, and 
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Why King George Doesn’t Like 
to Live at Windsor Castle 


flashings of Hoyt Hardlead, which is more 
enduring than any other metal that can 
be employed. It would be used on less 
expensive homes as well, if the owners 
thought more in terms of ultimate outlay 
than of first cost. 


Civilized man has found hundreds of other 
uses for lead and lead products, and of them 
all the mest important is the use of white- 
lead as the principal ingredient of good 
paint. 


Tons of paint are used, every day, to 
adorn and preserve the surfaces of build- 
ings. Tons of pure metallic lead are cor- 
roded, every day, to produce the white- 
lead which gives to paint its protective 
power. “Save the Surface and You Save 
All” is a slogan which is teaching the 
world that proper paint-protection means 
the conservation of millions of dollars 
yearly in property values. 


Most painters prefer to use the paint 
known as “‘lead-and-oil,’’ which is simply 
pure white-lead thinned to paint consis- 
tency with pure linseed oil. Paint manu- 
facturers use white-lead as the principal 
ingredient of the paint they make, and 
the quality of the paint depends on the 
amount of white-lead it contains. 


National Lead Company makes white- 
lead of the highest quality, and sells it, 
mixed with pure linseed oil, under the 
name and trade mark of 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Write our nearest branch office, Dept. E, 
for a free copy of our ‘“‘Wonder Book of 
Lead,”’ which interestingly describes the 
hundred-and-one ways in which lead enters 
into the daily life of everyone. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Cincinnati San Francisco 


Chicago St. Louis 


Some Products Made by National Lead Company 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 
Dutch Boy Red-Lead 
Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 
Dutch Boy Flatting Oil 
Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals 


Battery Litharge 
Battery Red-Lead 
Pressure Die Castings 
Cinch Expansion Bolts 
Ulco Lead Wool 

Sheet Lead 


Hoyt Hardlead Products for Buildings 
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charming rendez-vous, sheltered 
from boisterous breezes, the 
traveler may bask in sunny con- 
tent—a dreamy spot commanding an unbroken view of sea 
and sky. Nearby is the deck reserved for games, where 
those desiring exercise may disport themselves in the invig- 
Such entertainment, with concerts, dances, 
and the guignol, the droll Punch and Judy show, fill the 
carefree days. It isa life joyeuse, making the trip to France 
a voyage of pleasure never to be forgotten. 


mur trip abroad, write for our illustrated booklet 
aluable travel information for tourists in France 


COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE 
19 STATE ST. NEW YORK 
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speak, and the only thing needed was my 
martyrdom. So I said yes,—had to say 
yes,—while I knew it might cost me Con- 
stance and all that was dearest to me in 
the world. 


T all worked out like clockwork, Con- 

stance bubbling over with pleasure at 
such an unexpected outing, Cornelia 
brightly acquiescent, a big car ordered 
and a hamper-luncheon arranged for 
There was no bolt from the blue to save 
me, though I longed for one all that 
night. I felt like a man swirling in the 
rapids, with Niagara about a mile away, 
booming in his ears. There was no help 
anywhere. The hotel didn’t burn down; 
no typhoon swept over the stricken city; 
the sea burst into no tidal waves. On the 
contrary, it was an unusually beautiful 
morning as my big car drew up in front 
of the hotel and the moment arrived for 
Cornelia’s headache. It came _ per 


schedule—or rather, Constance descend- 
ing alone, and exquisite to behold in filmy 
white, announced it to me with a very 
vexed air. 

“Tt’s all fudge—that headache,” she 
said, as I assisted her into the car. “It’s 





just an excuse for a day with Stafford. 
Oh, I am not blind; I know they are 
always writing notes to each other and 
carrying on; but I can’t stoop to spy on 
them. If Cornelia wants to alienate me 
forever, that’s her lookout.” 

As we rolled away, she asked ne, just 
a little pointedly, who had suggested this 
trip to Siem-Reap. 

“Stafford,” I answered, trying not to 
look too self-conscious. “It happened to 
come up when we were talking about the 
country here.” 

She mused on this in silence, still with 
that vexed and thoughtful air. Then with 
a movement of her shoulders as though 
shaking off the subject, she began to talk 
of other things. Never had she been 
sweeter or more companionable; I think 
at heart she was as happy to leave Cor- 
nelia behind as I was; our hands clasped; 
a divine contentment filled us both. I 
forgot all my trepidations. That melting 
humor of hers made them seem foolish. 
In such an understanding as ours, what 
could hurt us? I loved her, and she 
loved me; in that elation there was no 
room for Stafford and Cornelia and their 
irritating affairs. 
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luncheon; it was at an enchanting spot 
on the seashore, shaded by palms, and so 
lonely and wild that it seemed made for 
lovers. Had it not been for a disturbing 
sense of tigers on one side and crocodiles 
on the other,—not to speak of pythons, 

it would have been altogether poetic 
Constance was sweeter than ever; her re- 
serves seemed to be fading away—all 
that delicate armor in which she ordi- 
narily encased herself. Once she said 
quite simply: “Oh, Will, I love you; why 
should I pretend I don’t?” 

What a fool I was not to have told 
her then—about Stafford and Cornelia, 
you know. It was the ideal time to con- 
fess; she was so tender and submissive, 
so wholly mine. But though it was on 
the tip of my tongue, I could not bring 
myself to do it. It was less fear than 
reluctance to mar the heavenly accord we 
were in, to obtrude anything so disagree- 
able to a moment of such welling happi- 
ness. I did not want to be brought to 
earth, least of all with such a bump as 
that. 


WE arrived at the Royal Siem-Reap 
Hotel in time for tea. It was really 
a place worth seeing—this barbaric pal- 
ace, centuries old, which had been crudely 
modernized into a hotel. Electric wires 
ran down bas-reliefs that would have 
made Comstock turn in his grave; there 
were pillars of writhing stone snakes in 
the wash-room, marble elephants in the 
bar, a wonderful hodgepodge of “Arabian 
Nights” gorgeousness and cheap, dis- 
cordant modernity. There were wicker- 
work chairs and little iron tables in the 
garden of the bygone concubines, where 
so short a time before it would have cost 
a European his life to enter. Now he 
could mop his brow and drink whisky and 
soda in that holy of holies, once dedicated 
to the loveliest women of the land. And 
the size of it all! The hotel merely 
camped in a section of it, like a visitor 
for a night; the rest was all cavernous, 
empty, labyrinthine and crumbling into 
ruin. 

Disregarding the perpetual fear of 
typhoid that afflicts a person in that 
country, Constance and I ventured to 
have a delightful swim in the women’s 
pool, splashing and romping like a couple 
of children. Then we went on a voyage 
of discovery through the whole immense 
rookery, guided by the Swiss manager, 
who had taken us under his wing—a de- 
pressed, middle-aged man who said the 
place did not pay, and who had been im- 
ported on a contract the Maharaja had 
failed to live up to. The Maharaja was 
totally lacking in conscientiousness, it ap- 
peared. The manager, lowering his voice 
and looking about apprehensively, de- 
scribed him as a “veneered savage,” and 
hinted at darker things than broken con- 
tracts. We were so sympathetic that we 
were rewarded by a specially cooked 
dinner and a bottle of the Maharaja’s 
own champagne. It would have been an 
admirable opportunity to tell Constance 
of her sister’s marriage, had not the man- 
ager fastened on us and talked to us all 
through the dinner. It was agonizing to 
feel the precious moments slipping by, 
but what could I do? He clung to us 
like a fly and even followed us to the car. 







At midday we stopped for a picnic 
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But when we had started homeward, 
with a shining moon overhead and in 
a state of blissful lassitude, I realized 
that this was perhaps the best time of all. 
Looking back on it, I can see now that 
I ought to have begun with some pre- 
amble—cleared myself of any intentional 
disloyalty, you know—explained how it 
had all come about as far as I was con- 
cerned. Yet it hardly seemed 
sportsmanlike to throw all the blame on 
poor Stafford, and make any reconcilia- 
tion that much harder. Well, what I did 
—like the idiot I was—was to blurt it all 
out in one sentence. 

“Constance,” I said, 
Cornelia were married 
cathedral.” 

She jerked her hand from mine and 
gave a little gasp. Then she began to 
pound the chauffeur on the back with her 
clenched fists, crying out, “Stop, stop!” 
in a panting sort of way. The next thing 
I knew was that we had come to a stand- 
still; and Constance, in a flurry of skirts 
and silk stockings, had scrambled across 
to the seat beside the chauffeur. It all 
happened in a second—no talk, no any- 
thing, just that instantaneous transfer 
from the one seat to the other. It was 
the most annihilating rebuke I had ever 
received in my life. 

Even at the worst I had counted on 
some discussion. I had meant to explain 
my apparent duplicity while not casting 
the blame too crushingly on Stafford— 
like a balloonist throwing out sand, you 
know—no more blame than would suffice 
to keep me in mid-air. You see, I was 
almost as eager to save Stafford and Cor- 
nelia s I was myself, and what I hoped 
to achieve was a general reconciliation. 
But all this was on the assumption that I 
should have Constance beside me, that I 
should be free to talk and plead and ex- 
plain to my heart’s content; I had cer- 
tainly not visualized myself as alone on 
that rear seat with nothing to appeal to 
save a slender and uncompromising back. 
Constance had checkmated me before I 
had begun to move. 

Of course, I made an effort, in fact 
made several frantic efforts, but the car 
was very large, and it was extremely 
awkward and undignified to hold on to 
that little rail where our raincoats hung, 
and try to carry on an impassioned con- 
versation with a lady who declined to 
listen. I soon desisted; there were limits 
to this laceration of my self-respect; I 
sank back in my empty seat in such 
misery and wretchedness that it hurts 
me even now to recall it. 


and 
the 


“Stafford 
today at 


A* hour or two must have passed.—I 
had lost all thought or count of time 
in that benumbing despair—when sud- 
denly I felt the jarring sensation of a 
flat tire. It seemed almost too good to 
be true; I held my breath, fearing I 
had been mistaken. But I was not mis- 
taken. Thank God, it was a puncture. 
We stopped; the slender and uncom- 
promising back never moved as_ the 
chauffeur jumped out and ran to look 
at the tire, which was one of the rears 
beneath me. Then he returned, and I 


had the pleasure of hearing him tell 
Constance that she must descend. 
of his tools were under her seat. 
would she get down. 


Some 
Please. 





quite | 
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SUR Hi AEST ET PTY 
TD i YD) The Favorite Hosiery of a 
= Dressed Men 
HE most certain indications of a man’s re- 
= finement are his choice of the small but 
important articles of dress, such as hosiery. = 
The decided preference of well-dressed men = 
for Holeproof Hosiery is but natural—the lus-__||[E 
trous elegance of Holeproof appeals to good {iE 
taste as much as its famous wearing qualities ||F 
appeal to sound judgment. 
You can get Holeproof in a wide variety of styles in 
Silk, Silk Faced, Silk and Wool, and Lisle. If your 


dealer cannot supply you, write for illustrated booklet = 
and price list. Made for women and children too. : 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 
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Many men came and 


went in her life 

HE fascinated each one only 

for a little while. Nothing 
ever came of it. 

Yet she was attractive—un- 
usually so, She had beguiling 
ways. Beautiful hair, radiant 
skin, exquisite teeth and an in- 
triguing smile, Still there was 
something about her that made 
men show only a transient 


interest. 

She was often a bridesmaid but 
never a bride. 

And the pathetic tragedy of it all 
was that she herself was utterly igno- 
rant as to why. Those of her friends 
who did know the reason didn’t have 
the heart to tell her. 

* * * 

People don’t like to talk about 
halitosis (unpleasant breath). It isn't 
a pretty subject. Yet why in the world 
should this topic be taboo even among 
intimate friends when it may mean s9 
much to the individual to know the 
facts and then correct the trouble? 

Most forms of halitosis are only 
temporary. Unless halitosis is due to 
some deep-seated cause (which a 
physician should treat), the liquid 
antiseptic, Listerine, used regularly as 
a mouth wash and gargle, will quick- 
ly correct it. The well-known anti- 
septic properties of this effective 
deodorant arrest termentation in the 
mouth and leave the breath clean, 
fresh and sweet. It is an ideal com- 
batant of halitosis. 

So why have the uncomfortable 
feeling of being uncertain about 
whether your breath is just right 
when the precaution is so simple. 

Listerine is for sale at your near- 
est druggist. He has sold it for years. 

Address Lambert Pharmacal Company 
2175 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 





For 
HALITOSIS 
use 
LISTERINE 








She stepped to the side of the road, 
and stood gazing in front of her, as im- 
passive as a statue. When I tried, in 
humble supplication, to take her hand, 
| she moved slowly away. I followed. To- 
gether like that we walked along the 
| road before us, the high jungle on either 
| side, and the moonlight projecting our 
| fantastic shadows. Bitterly mortified, I 
had to restrain my rising anger. There 
was too much at stake for me to risk 
getting angry. Suddenly I caught her 
by the arm and told her she had to listen, 
my pent-up emotion overflowing and my 
patience at the breaking-point. I did 
not care what happened to Stafford now; 
I had to clear myself at any cost; it was 
intolerable that she should still think me 
a confederate in the conspiracy against 
her. I talked and talked and talked with- 
out getting a single word in reply, with- 
out knowing whether I had made the 
slightest impression, while the chauffeur 
hammered and tinkered behind us. As 
like as not, there were tigers looking out 
at us. But what were tigers to me? I 
was pleading for my life’s happiness to 
this woman of stone. 

She did seem to relent a little at last— 
or at least, she struggled no longer; and 
when I released her arm, she did not 
move away. I was emboldened to make 
one last appeal, putting all the ardor into 
it that I was capable of. 
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“Constance,” I said, “instead of going 
back disgruntled and angry, and feeling 
tricked and humiliated and outmaneu- 
vered, to burst in on those poor kids 
and make everything miserable for them 
on a night that should be their happiest 
—why shouldn’t we give them a tre- 
mendous surprise the other way? Tell 
them that we are going to get married 
too, that we were as glad to run away 
from them as they from us, and bring 
back with us such a glow of love and 
tenderness and good-will that everything 
else will be forgotten! And do you know 
what we'll do? I planned it yesterday, 
and have the money in my pocket. Make 
a present to Cornelia of that commission 
Stafford was too honorable to accept— 
that eight thousand dollars; he need never 
know where it came from. Wont you 
take it, and give it to her yourself, and 
turn the whole thing into a great, big, 
jolly, uproarious party with hugs and 
kisses and champagne, and all of us 
friends for ever and ever?” 

I waited for her answer, but it did not 
come. Still silent, still aloof, she made 
no sign, while behind us the car began to 
rumble and the gears to grind. Then as 
it glided toward us, she looked up at me 
as pitifully as a child begging to be for- 
given, and half-whispered with a playful- 
ness close to tears: “The Tuan’s 
slightest wish is my law.” 


| MAMSELLE CHERIE 


(Continued from page 90) 





had flattered her visitor. Why she had 
chosen him as a vent for her pent-up 
emotions when she had not even wept to 
| Genie was more than she could under- 
| stand, for she had always thought of 
him merely as a pleasant sort of an 
oracle, given to strong-smelling pipes and 
left-handed compliments. She remem- 
bered, too, that she had told him many 
things that she would not have dreamed 
of telling her mother, who might not 
have understood. That was it: David 
| Sangree understood; he had always un- 
derstood. And he was so fearfully safe. 
She had always thought that telling him 
a secret was like telling it to her own 
thoughts or to high Heaven. She had 
even spoken to him about Bruce Cowan. 
| Bruce! Her thoughts of him discom- 
| posed her. He was a part, somehow, of 
| the disillusionments of that terrible night. 
| There were things that she could not 
altogether forgive him for—his rough 
caress, his perversity and sullenness, the 
| painted woman at the dance-hall. There 
had been moments when she had be- 
| grudged even a thought to him, for he 
had never had her father’s approval. 
And yet—he was so virile a force to 
reckon with! 


AS to John Chichester—his roses were 
very beautiful, but Cherry couldn’t 
resist the impression that they partook of 
the nature of a mortuary offering brought 
from the great tomb in which her mother 
proposed that she should bury her hopes. 
He wrote her some very pretty notes, 
| and tempted by curiosity to study him in 


the light of her desperate alternatives, 
she went driving with him in a closed 
car on a visit which he paid to Rosselyn 
Towers, the huge country place up the 
river. 

The visit to Rosselyn Towers, while 
made by Mr. Chichester ostensibly for 
the purpose of attending to business in 
connection with the estate, was, as Cherry 
surmised, probably a device to impress 
her with the importance of the position 
in the world which he proposed to offer 
her. He did not know that the more 
he offered, the more surely she realized 
the nature of the sacrifice demanded of 
her. Even in her extremity it would have 
amused Cherry a great deal to bring 
about John Chichester’s disillusionment 
But her neoteric views of life, instead 
of deterring, seemed to add something to 
his amusement and his garrulity. 

Hang it all! He liked to hear a girl 
say what she thought. It was a blessing 
that the world had changed so that a 
woman was beginning to think for her- 
self. Why shouldn’t a girl be a good pal 
to a fellow instead of a mere mincing 
doll as in the Victorian days? Com- 
panionship with a woman was now be- 
ginning to be distinctly worth while. 
Well, rather! 

Cherry couldn’t resist the temptation 
to banter, and she did it in her downright 
way 

“T thought you were always on good 
terms with girls of a particular sort,” 
she said significantly. 

“What! Oh—er—well, upon my word! 
Ok, I say—” 
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Cherry laughed. 
“T suppose Miss Wanda Delaney—er 
—learned to think for herself at a very 
tender age,” she ventured calmly. 

“Upon my word! Really, Cherry!” 

He was very much disturbed, and 
plucked at his mustache for a moment, 
while Cherry rocked in silent mirth, the 
first laugh she had had in weeks. 

“Oh, I don’t care in the least who 
your friends are, Mr. Chichester. I only 
mention Wanda Delaney to make you 
understand that a girl’s thinking for her- 
self might be carried too far—or shall 
I say too low?” 

Chichester found himself laughing at 
last—with her, at himself. 

“What a witch you are!” he said de- 
lightedly. 

But she couldn’t disillusionize him. | 
The very sallies meant to diminish his | 
friendliness served only to give her at- | 
tractions an added charm. And Cherry 
had returned home with the big fish still | 
hanging from her hook. 














































































HERRY had avoided Bruce Cowan. 
He now seemed a part of another 
life which was very far away. In her ¥ 
heart she knew that she would have liked 
to see him. And this was one of the | 





reasons why she did not permit herself | ied a + 

that pleasure. Demi-John was a part of we will be glad to bond 

her martyrdom. Bruce Cowan was the | ee 0 CS ane Pa 

source of disturbing exaltations. His Armond Cold Creer, Jo. Ue en 4 

youth and beauty called to her. There- “bie geen oedn what ox SRN 

fore she denied him. He had written her “ : eeusesneatteg P 
i <4 e av 


notes, tried to get her on the telephone— Petree 
which Cherry had been very careful not — 
to answer, except once when he had 


caught her unawares and she had hung 
up immediately. But she knew that he 
could not be put off indefinitely, and one 
day they met. 


It was late in +. afternoon when she 
ras h ri ) ise. As she 
tered the tomer of fhe Avenue net COLD CREAM POWDER 
he Park, she heard h alled and 
peed y cing ag galealacamamaiaaag In The LITTLE -PINK: &:WHITE: BOXES 


“Why, Bruce!” she gasped. 
And then, as she was silent, he said: 


“I’ve been waiting for you. Don’t you . F 
“ant ts aetna RMAND Cold Cream Powder is the 








“I didn’t want to—I was just hurrying first and only dry face powder which 
out for a little exercise.” contains cold cream. And Armand is a 

But he matched his steps to hers, and powder—as soft and smooth as any you 
_ cman the Avenue into the Park. : have ever used! Because of its base of 
ae delicate cold cream, Armand stays on 

“Cheam” he ton tales, “Eve ait te till you wash it off. It protects the skin 
tell you how sorry Iam. You were cruel from dust and dirt. It spreads easily 
not to let me. There isn’t anything I and perfectly, blending naturally into 
wouldn’t do to help you.” the skin. 

“What can you do? I suppose you : ° : 
know,” she said quite calmly, “that we’re The little pink-and-white hat-box, sold 
ruined.” , everywhere at $1, holds almost twice as 

“Your father’s business—yes. But—” much value in Armand Cold Cream 


Powder as it could any other powder. 
For Armand is very dense. Buy one 
box—and try it for yourself! If, for 
any reason, you are not perfectly satis- 
fied with it, you may return it and get 


“All of us. We had nothing but that 
—not a cent besides.” And then: “I’ve 
got to go to work.” 

“You!” he said incredulously. 

“Yes. Why not?” 

She walked rapidly while he strode on 





beside her. It seemed almost as though ss your money. 
she wer - dean * rmand Bouquet, a lese ‘ 
e were trying to get away from him. ios: nen te te ARMAND—Des Moines 
Don’t you think enough of me to want square box, is 506 Cana ustomers should address 
to talk?” he asked. an ‘Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont. 
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sympathize—because all this brings us 
nearer together.” 

“How?’’—calmly. 

“Because you're poor. Because you 
wont be the fashionable Mamselle Chérie 
Mohun any longer—because I'll have a 


| better right to marry you.” 








“Your” she laughed. 

He broke off and gripped her arm as 
though to hold her. 

“But if you're going to be poor any- 
way—” 

“How do you know I am?” 
at him. 

He stared at her, frowning. 
you mean by that?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“Do you mean—” His voice sank to 
a note of anger. “You don’t mean that 
you’re thinking of marrying that,’—he 
gulped the words,—‘“that damned bandy- 
legged, brandy-swilling little swell—” 

“If you're speaking of Mr. Chichester,” 
broke in Cherry coolly, “I'd remind you 
that he’s a friend of mine.” 

“Well, I'm not going to let you marry 
him—not while I’ve got a pair of hands. 
I'll break him to bits first.” 

Cherry thrilled gently. This was the 
sort of vaunting that always delighted 
her. 

“How would that help if I married the 
bits afterward?” 

“Say, Cherry, don’t joke. I’m in dead 
earnest. Tell me the truth. Are you 
thinking of marrying Chichester?” 

“I’m not thinking of marrying anybody. 
But I might have to. I can’t live on air.” 

“Marry me, Cherry. Say you will,” 
he urged. 

“No,” she said firmly. “We'd fight 
like cat and dog. We don’t even get 
along now. It would be worse if we 
lived together.” She grinned at the dis- 
tant roof-tops. “You'd be beating me in 
less than a week: and I’d murder you in 
your sleep with a flat-iron.” 

“Say, Cherry, I'll be awfully good to 
you.” 

“How much do you make, Bruce?” she 
asked judicially. 

“A hundred a week. 
market is good—” 

“But the market isn’t good. You 
haven't sold a car in a month. You 
couldn't even sell mine for me, right now. 
Could you?” 

“Um—I don’t know. 
muttered. 


she shot 


“What do 


And when the 


I might,” the 


HEY were not attune. But then, as 
Cherry reminded herself, they had 
seldom been of late. Subtly they at- 
tracted; yet more subtly, even, they 
irritated each other. 
He walked beside her in moody silence 
for a while, Cherry triumphant that she 
had eluded him so easily. She knew that 


| he couldn’t sell her car for her at any 





kind of a price that would be acceptable. 
But she meant still further to intimidate 
him. It was her duty. Having parried, 
she now thrust. 

“There’s no use in your talking to me 
about marriage, Bruce,” she cut in cruelly 
as he began again. “You couldn’t afford 
a girl like me. I’m expensive—luxurious. 
I’ve been brought up never to think about 
the cost of anything. When I wanted 


something, I just went out and got it. 
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I couldn't go and live in a grubby iittle 
apartment up on the north side of no- 
where. And I wont. You'd want to 
turn me into a cook and housemaid for 
you. Why, I can’t even boil an egg 
And as for washing dishes, can you see 
me?” She laughed unpleasantly. “And 
you out joy-riding all day with your 
Maisies? I guess not.” 

“Damn it, Cherry!” he said explosively 
“You've no right to talk to me like that. 
I’m not going to stand for it.” 

“What are you going to do?” she asked 
sweetly. 

“T'll show you,” he muttered savagely. 
“You wouldn’t have stuck out for me 
against all your friends if you hadn’t 
thought I was the man you wanted. You 
wouldn’t have trusted yourself with me 
in the places you have if you hadn’t 
believed in me. I never did anything 
to make you regret it, did I?” 

“No.” But her shrug and rising into- 
nation still challenged him. 

“Then you've got no right to believe 
I wouldn't play fair and square. You're 
just quibbling, just trying to play safe— 
to let me down so that if you want, you 
can marry for money—sell your—” 

“Bruce! You have no right to speak 
to me like that,” she interrupted him 
excitedly. 

“T mean it. That’s what it would be 
if I’m the man you want.” 

“You're not!” she said furiously. 

“T am. If I had John Chichester’s 
money and position, you’d marry me fast 
enough,” he finished. 

“T wouldn't,” she replied. “I wouldn’t 
marry you if you were the last man in the 
world.” 


RUCE COWAN looked at her flaming 

profile for a long moment, and then 
laughed. It was clear that he didn’t be- 
lieve her. 

“Oh, say, Cherry!” 

“T mean it.” 

“No, you don’t. If you meant it, you 
wouldn’t dare say it.” 

She glanced around at him, but said 
nothing. 

“Oh, what’s the use?” he went on more 
calmly. “You're just talking. But I 
know what you're thinking about. You 
think you owe your family more than 
you owe me.” 

This startled her a little, but she made 
no sign. And then in a moment she 
replied: 

“What I’m thinking about, Bruce, is 
that we haven’t met for weeks without 
quarreling. We always do. We're too 
much alike. What a hell it would be if 
we were chained together!” 

He only laughed again. It was a deep 
laugh now, rough and careless. “You'd 
have mighty little use for any man who 
agreed with you all the time. You don’t 
want a man you can tame. You'd get 
tired of him in a week. That’s why you 
like me. You can’t tame me any more 
than I can tame you. We’re always at 
each other’s throats—you tantalizing, me 
ugly, brutal sometimes. Sometimes you 
hate me—but you stick to me through 
thick and thin, when your friends wont 
have me. I guess I hate you too—often 
for the fool you make of me. But I'd 
fight for you until I dropped. Hell! And 
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then you wonder that I’m worked up 
when I hear about you talking of marry- 
ing a thing like John Chichester!” 


HE was more disturbed than she Jet 
him be aware of. With his primitive 
instinct he had probed deep. Somewhere 
she had heard the words “sex antagon- 


ism.” She didn’t in the least know what 
it meant, but this speech of Bruce 
Cowan’s seemed to make its meaning 
clearer. 


She made no reply at once, but he 
knew from her silence that he had made 
her think of him as he wished. She 
could hate him if she liked or love him 
if she chose, but she wouldn’t think of 
him with indifference. 

“Well?” he asked at last. 

“You’re a brute,” she said calmly. 

He only laughed at her. 

“Because I’m the only one you know 
who dares speak the truth.” 

“No. Because you’re the only one I 
know who has ever insulted me.” 

“Oh, say! You don’t mean that.” 

“You’re a brute,” she repeated, 
brute!” 

“No,” he said: “But if I am, it’s be- 
cause you like me so.” 

She glanced at him furiously and 
averted her head. He shamed her. Was 
this all that she could make of a man? 
Fury—and he had dared to say it— 
passion! Was this the deep that called 
from her nature to his, his to hers? She 
cowered inwardly, groping among gentler 
instincts for the shreds of her self-esteem, 
recovered them one by one and turned to 
him. 

“I think—I think that I hate you, 
Bruce,” she said quietly. 

“Good!” he growled. “And I love you 
better than anything in the world.” 

“Except yourself.” 

“Except nobody. I want you, Cherry.” 

She had to edmit that his philosophy, 
if rugged, was at least consistent. There 
was a deeper, more sonorous note in 
his voice too, which she recognized. They 
had reached the corner of the Avenue, 
and Cherry stopped. 

“Good-by, Bruce,” she said calmly. 

He took her hand and held it. “When 
shall I see you again?” 

“Never.” 

“T’ll be waiting when you come out.” 

“T wont come out.” 

She struggled to release her hand, but 
he held it firmly. “Please, Cherry. I 
—I’ve got to see you. What time will 
you come out? At five? At six? I'll 
wait.” 

“Bruce,” she said, struggling, “you’re 
making me conspicuous.” 

“What time?” he persisted. 

“Just to quarrel again?” 

“No—to make up.” 

“Let me go.” 

“Answer me—” 

“No.” 

She broke away from him and ran. 


“ 





This vivid story of Young America 
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| THE FEMININE SLANT | 


(Continued from page 72 





enough customers right now to swing the 


| thing through the first summer, granted 


just average hot weather. If we dont 
get another one from now till October, 
we can make it. We'll get through the 
winter all right without a question. That 
is the harvest time for quality ice-cream. 
Wiley’s stuff doesn’t go worth two bits 
then—people have to be so hot they 
don’t know what they're eating before 
they enjoy Wiley’s. If they weren't 
linked up with the Dalton Creameries, 
they’d shut down in the winter altogether 
and make candy.” 

He rose in his excitement. 

“We've done it!” he repeated. “If we 
can just hang on to all the customers 
we've got now, we don’t need to worry 
if we don’t get a new one..... I say, 
I feel like a kid on a holiday. Let’s go 
somewhere together for dinner and cele- 
brate! Come on, let’s! Will you?” 

And Susan Alice, the young woman who 
never mixed her social and business life, 
went. 


GUsax ALICE reached her boarding- 
house a little after eight to find a 
telephone message. She was to call 
South 52097 if she came in before eight- 
thirty. Puzzled, she called the number. 
A crisp feminine voice answered: “Just a 
moment, Miss Meade. Mr. Ledder would 
like to speak to you.” 

“I want to stop around this evening 
for a few minutes and talk to you,” came 
his big assured voice over the wire. 
“Louisa M. Alcott wont be offended. 
This is pure business.” 

“Very well,” said Susan. “I'll be glad 
to see you.” 

Once Ledder arrived, looking bigger 
and more imposing in the boarding-house 
parlor than he had at the luncheon, he 
went immediately to the purpose of his 
visit. 

“Miss Meade,” he said, “we want you 
in the Wiley Company. We've been 
watching your campaign for Maple Leaf, 
and it’s good. I don’t know what the 
Maple Leaf is paying you, but we'll 
double it.” 

Susan was quite as prompt, quite as 
direct. 

“I couldn’t, Mr. Ledder,” she said. 
“Even if I wished to leave Maple Leaf, 
I am under contract for a year.” 

Ledder smiled as a man smiles at a 
pretty. amusing child. He drew a card 
from his pocket, scribbled something on 
the back, and handed it to Susan. 

“Here is the address of Mr. Miller, our 
attorney. You take your contract down 
to him tomorrow—tell his girl that I 
sent you, and he'll see you any time. If 
he can’t find five ways for you to break 
that contract inside of five minutes, he’s 
no attorney of mine.” 

“But I don’t want to break my con- 
tract,” said Susan. “I feel the keenest 
loyalty to Maple Leaf—” 

Ledder leaned back comfortably in his 
chair. 

“You have a chance to leave it now,” 
he outlined, “at double the salary they’re 


paying you. Can you be sure of as good 
an opportunity, say, three months from 
now? You have a year’s contract; but a 
year from now there may be no Maple 
Leaf Company to contract with. The 
Maple Leaf Ice-cream Company’’—he 
paused impressively—‘may not last 
through the summer.” 

“Just what,” Susan asked, “is going to 
happen to the Maple Leaf?” 

Ledder hesitated a moment and then 
said: 

“The day that Maple Leaf ice-cream 
appears on the market—that is day after 
tomorrow, isn’t it?-—every dealer in the 
city and surrounding towns will be notified 
that Wiley ice-cream is cut twenty cents 
a gallon. Some of your customers may 
last in spite of that, or Maple Leaf may 
be able to cut their price twenty cents 
too, though the shoe will pinch—their 
manufacturing cost will be higher - than 
ours. Suppose they make the cut, though 
Very shortly there will be another 
Wiley’s will begin offering their dealers 
surprising discounts, large commissions 
How much of this can Maple Leaf meet? 
How much capital has Maple Leaf—say 
enough for a year under normal circum- 
stances? Wiley could sell at a loss for a 
year, if necessary!” 

There was a brief silence. The part 
of Susan Alice that was Alice had turned 
suddenly sick at heart. The part that was 
Susan asked levelly, after a moment: 

“And then after Maple Leaf finally 
gives up, Wiley’s would begin slowly to 
go back to their original price?” 

“Of course. It would be just an epi- 
sode for Wiley’s. It might be an expen- 
sive episode, but Wiley’s can stand the 
expense. I suppose yuu know that the 
huge financial backing of the Dalton 
Creameries stands back of Wiley’s?” 

Susan nodded dully. 

Ledder went on: 

“Young Willard—your Maple Leaf 
president—was with us awhile. He should 
have known better than to try to buck 
Wiley’s.”” Ledder paused. “I suppose he 
thought because we never paid any at- 
tention to the little fellows in the field, 
we'd stand by and see some of our regu- 
lar business imperiled.” He took a match 
from his pocket, held it out and then, with 
a smile as coldly hard as a grimace. 
snapped the slender stick between thumb 
and finger. 

“Well,” he said, “that’s Willard!” 

He tossed the broken bits into a bro- 
caded wastebasket and leaned back in 
his chair, his arms folded, and looked 
questioningly at Susan Alice. Although 
Susan returned his look calmly, for the 
moment she was not seeing him. She 
was looking across a little table at 
Willard, exultant, boyish, drinking her 
health in black coffee—Willard, who was 
to be snapped like a match in the big 
fingers of power. She did not speak, and 
after several minutes Ledder said: 

“Well?” 

Susan Alice rose, abruptly ending the 
interview. 

“I suppose you meant to be kind in 
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naking me your offer, so I thank you 
But I don’t care to consider it.’ 
Ledder rose too. He was not ac- 
ustomed to being dismissed. 
“You don’t realize what you're doing, 
he said 
Susan smiled, a defiant little smile 
“You have made it very clear to me 
just what I am doing, Mr. Ledder.” she 


said I've never been much of a fighter, 
but when I do get into a fight, I like to 
finish on the same side I start Good 
ight 


HEN Susan reached the red-brick 

building at half-past eight the next 
norning, something had gone wrong with 
me of the motortrucks, and the president 
of the Maple Leaf Company, whistling, in 
his shirt-sleeves, was experimenting with 
it himself. He waved a monkey wrench 
at Susan and raised a jovial face, streaked 
icross one cheek with oil and grime 

Willard’s very smile twisted at her 
heart; she could have run across the 
truck-room and put her arms about him 
in a vain, shielding, womanly way. In- 
stead she said only: 

“Just as soon as you have a moment 
to spare may I speak to you? It is some 
thing rather important.” 

At that moment the truck’s engine be- 
gan to throb evenly. and wiping his hands 
on a piece of waste, Willard followed 
Susan into the office 

All the gayety had left the man’s face 
ong before she had finished. He nodded 
once or twice. 

‘So that’s their game. That's why 
they have been keeping so quiet. They’ve 
simply been waiting to see whether we 
were going to be worth their while to 
crush. I suppose it’s a sort of compli- 
ment that they consider us worth it.” He 
aughed grimly. 

“They consider us worth it,” said 
Susan. ‘Mr. Ledder practically admitted 
that but for this price-cutting, nothing 
could stop us.” 

“I'm a fool,” said Willard, “not to have 
foreseen this. Even Uncle Miles didn't, 
though—that’s a minor consolation; he’s 
a slick old business man himself, and 
I've checked up every point as it came 
ilong with him.” 

He sat staring at the edge of Susan's 
desk in silence. Finally he rose, washed 
off the grime and donned his coat. 

“If anyone needs me.” he told the 
stenographer, “I'll be back by noon.” He 
paused at the door, near Susan’s desk, 
and added for her alone: “I'm going to 
see how much more money I can raise.” 


At the door he met Dan Mahoney, | 


just coming in. 





“Dan,” he said, “will you go through | 
the plant this morning with a fine-tooth | 
comb and see where any possible cuts in | 


expense can be made. any doubling, any- | 


thing that we could possibly do for a 
while on a pinch?” 
“Sure,” said the surprised Dan. 


O Willard went out after capital, and 

Dan into the freezer-room to check 
up on production. Production and capital 
at work, advertising waiting. As Susan 
sat down at her dark-wood desk. it 
seemed suddenly as though she were 
linked with the whole feminine slant on 
life—waiting for men. 
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Monsieur tvaudou wants to send you 
WITH HIS COMPLIMENTS 


the dainty beauty case pictured below. It 
contains each of the necessities to the 
beauty which is every woman’s birthright. 


You will be delighted with Irresistible Mavis Face 
Powder—by test the softest you can use. Fifteen well 
known face powders failed to pass through the silk 
through which Mavis Face Powder is sifted. In addition 
you will find Mavis Toilet Water, Rouge, Lip Stick, 
Cold Cream, Nail Polish and Vivomint, the new tooth 
paste—really everything 
you need if you will mail 
the coupon at the bot- 
tom of this page today. 


SEND TODAY 

for this beautiful trea- 
sure trove of beauty. It 
s yours on receipt of 
the coupon and 25 
cents to pay for pack- 


Irresistible! 


Each article in this dainty 
beauty case will show you 
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over so proudly only yesterday morning 


Your silver bridge-prize will bear the 
sterling’ mark, of course. 

The Maple Leaf frozen in each slic« 
of your ice-cream means the same thing 


Then there was the page in the Dail) 
razette, the newspaper which reached 
the shop people, the mill workers. This 
had to advertise the bulk ice-cream, and 
showed the quaintly dashing counter sign 
which had been given to every druggist 
or confectioner serving Maple Leaf. Un- 
der it appeared the words 


A SweetHeart Test 
If you see this little sign when he 
takes you in for a soda or a sundae, 
he is the kind of man who always buys 
a girl the best. 


These proofs had looked so interesting, 
so promising to her and Willard only 
vesterday! Dan Mahoney came_ back 
from the freezer-room just then and sat 
down to his desk, a worried frown on his 
good-natured Irish face A bit of 
Ledder’s conversation came back to 
Susan 

“Here we are,” she thought bitterly, 
“Production and Advertising, the little 
brothers of Business. Business is capital. 
Mr. Willard is out now after capital; 
and he wont get it—not enough. Ledder 
knew last night that he couldn't, or he 
wouldn't have told me what Wiley’s were 
going to do.” 

Willard came in at noon looking drawn 
and worried. He and Mahoney had a 
long talk in which there was much shak- 
ing of heads. Willard dictated two letters 
to the stenographer. 

“I may be late this afternoon,” he told 
her, “but I'll be in to sign them. Just 
leave them on my desk.” 

And just as Susan came in from lunch- 
eon, he was off again. 


T five o’clock promptly the book- 

keeper and stenographer cleared 
their desks and left. Donaldson blew in 
for a breezy moment, then out again to 
catch the lake car. Big Dan had an 
appointment with his wife, and after 
waiting uneasily for ten minutes, scribbled 
a note which he left on Willard’s desk, 
and took a hurried departure. One of 
the trucks was still out; Susan was alone 
in the red-brick building. She knew with 


| “Two Hearts That 


Beat as One” 


the first of a captivating 
new series by 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


will appear in the forth- 
coming April issue of — 





While she waited, she glanced idly over 
the proofs that lay on her desk, full-page 
advertisements that were to appear in 
day after tomorrow's newspapers. There 
was the one she and Willard had laughed 
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an uncanny feminine instinct that Willard 

would come back beaten. And she did 

not wish him to come back alone to a 
deserted building. 

And then, suddenly, possibly born of 
her day of travail, but coming as amaz- 
ingly as a miracle, she saw a way out 

She sat staring at the faded hyacinth 
her lips parted, her arms crinkling to the 
very fingertips with excitement. For a 
brief instant she forgot Willard entirely 
in the thrill of it. 

The idea was so simple that she won- 
dered she had not thought of it before, 
wondered that Willard had not thought 
of it, or Ledder himself. It must have 
been tried again and again in the field 
of business. Willard, of course, might 
not approve. But she would be ready in 
case he did. With a nervous glance at 
her desk clock, she telephoned the 
Journal. Carlyle, fortunately, was still 
there. 

“Is there still time,” she asked eagerly, 
“to add a line to our big advertisement?” 

There was a little pause while Carlyle 
called the composing-room. Then: 

“Plenty,” he assured her, “if you can 
get it in first thing in the morning. I 
suppose you want the same type?” 

“Just the same,” Susan assured him 
“And if we want to run it, I'll have it 
ready before eight-thirty tomorrow.” 

Then she called the other two newspaper 
offices. She had just hung up the re- 
ceiver after having received the third’s as- 
surance, when Willard came in. One glance 
at his face was enough to tell her the truth 

“Well, I’m licked,” he said grimly I 
can get a few thousand—not enough t 
be a drop in the bucket for a long fight 
There’s no use going to Uncle Miles— 
that was our agreement: I wasn't to ask 
for an extra penny; and he’s a man wh 
sticks by agreements to the letter.” 

He picked up the notes Mahoney had 
left on his desk, studied them for a few 
moments. 

“We can meet the first cut,” he said, 
“and that’s all.” 

He sat down at his desk, staring dully 
at the calendar before him. He glanced 
up sharply as Susan spoke. 

“I’ve thought of something,” she said 
“Tf there isn’t any other way out, it mi; 
be worth trying.” 

“What is it?” 

“Tt’s just this: don’t let’s try to meet 
Wiley’s price-war at all. Don’t let’s cut 
Maple Leaf even once. All the response 
we've had so far has been to just one 
type of advertising—the quality angle 
If that advertising has been done well 
enough, if the women have been really 
convinced that Maple Leaf is the best 
ice-cream made, the kind of women who 
would buy it aren’t going to be stopped 
by a difference of twenty cents a gallon, 
wholesale.” 

“But the dealers—” Willard began 
dubiously. 

“The dealers will carry any ice-cream 
there is a big enough demand for. We 
can’t beat Wiley’s game, anyhow, playing 
it the same way—let’s try playing it just 
the opposite. We are lucky enough to 
know ahead what they’re going to do 
This first price-cut takes place the very 
day Maple Leaf comes out—let’s make 
a challenge of it. See, this is what I 
mean.” 
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d She passed across the three advertise- iis 
d ments. Across the bottom of the first she 
a had written in large bold letters a proud, 
almost insolent defiance: 
f “MoRE EXPENSIVE THAN ORDINARY 
- CREAM? NATURALLY.” 
For several instants Willard blinked in 
surprise at the haughty challenge 
“There’s nothing,” Susan said eagerly. 
“nothing that makes a woman so sure 
y she’s getting quality as to have to pay 
for it.” 
P Willard nodded 
“It makes cheaper creams seem ‘ordi- 
nary,” Susan went on breathlessly. “It 
: will make Maple Leaf seem exclusive— 
exclusive, and yet not so very much more 
expensive. Oh. that combination gets a 
woman every time—to be exclusive at a 
price she can afford. 
° “Td put it differently in the different 
advertisements, of course. Under the 


‘Sweetheart Test. I'd say: ‘A man who 
always buys a girl the best—and doesn’t 
care what it costs.’ But in one way or 
another we'd play up the price every- 
where—make it a talking point instead 
: of something to be hidden and explained 
away. Oh. don't you believe it might 
work?” Susan Alice’s eyes were starry with 
eagerness; she leaned across her desk 
toward Willard. ‘Don’t let’s try to sneak | 
under Wiley’s; let’s stand right up to the 
guns. Let Wiley cut!” 
Willard stood up, his own eyes afire 
too 
“Susan Alice,” he said with a solem- 
nity which made the profanity both a 
prayer and a promise, “I'll gamble Maple | 
Leaf on the feminine slant. Let Wiley 
cut and be damned!” 


Oday and 
esterday 


Artificiality as the key note of 
woman’s beauty is past. No 
longer does the powdered wig, 
the enamelled skin and the 
beauty patch find favor. The 
charm of today’s girl lies in her natural 
A? a matter of fact. the Wiley Ice- beauty and simplicity. 
cream Company limited its damna- 
tion to one cut. During the month this | 


Stop, then, the use of harsh cosmetics,—save the 





was in force. the new competitor lost two | hours spent in rubbing or kneading the delicate skin of the 
orders to five it gained. After the thirty | face,—throw on Resinol Soap the whole responsibility of 
days Wiley’s went back to its original giving you a naturally lovely complexion. 
price. a tangible, definite retreat. Maple i ae ; ; ; , 
Leaf promptly raised its price. They had A week’s trial will doubtless convince you that 
begun using the slogan: “The More there is no safer, surer way to retain the skin’s youthful 


Expensive Cream.” 

“And we've got to live up to our boast.” 
Willard told Susan. “even if it does Because, 
burden us with outrageous profits.” 

It was at a luncheon of the Advertising 
Club in July, after a Fourth whose sheer 


softness and radiance:- 





Resinol Soap gently soothes the skin 
while cleansing it,—because it frees the pores of waste,— 
because it stimulates the skin to renewed activity, and 


volume of business had all but swamped restores the natural glow of health. 
the new company, that Susan saw Ledder Begin today to use Resinol Soap and have a skin 
again that needs no artificial aids to enhance its beauty. 


“Well. I see you people have put it 
across after all.” he said genially 

And as he spoke, he was changing two 
place-cards, to bring his seat next to hers. 

Susan smiled her friendliest smile. 

“After all.” she said, “there’s room in | 
a city this size for both of us, isn’t there?” | 

“It looks.” said the great Frederick 
Ledder. “as though from now on there 
might have to be.” 

And as they were finishing their 
dessert: 

“Well, if you should ever change your 
mind about staying with Willard,” Ledder 
observed, “come and see me. The Wiley 
offer holds good.” ‘ 

“Thank you, but there isn’t a chance. 
I've already agreed to a permanent con- | 
nection with—the Maple Leaf,” said 
Susan Alice—both of her. 


All druggists and toilet goods dealers sell this delightful 
toilet soap. Trial siz rlad ent on request Dept. 5-C Resinoi 
Baltimore, Md. 
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DYORRHOCIDF 


POWDER 
keeps the gums healthy 





Pyorrhea 


Starts with tender, bleeding gums 
P which, if \isa east f the gums 





rhea 


The Dentinol & 
Pyorrhocide Co. 
Inc. 

Sole Distrit 

Dept. 0 
1480 Broadway 
New York 


% Druggists 


Everywhere 





The most exquisite perfume in the wo: 
for sample-— sells at $15 an ounce aa worth 
it. Rieger’s Flower Drops—made without 
alcohol; made direct from the essence of the 
flowers themselves. The most refined of 
all perfumes, yet concentrated in such a 
manner that a single drop of the delicate 
odor lasts a full week. Hence, an absolutely 
superior odor becomes economical at $15 an 
ounce! Never anything like this before! 


Send for Sample 


Send 20¢ (silver or stamps) 
for a sample Lome of this 
precious perfum four 
choice of odors L ily of the 
Valley, Rose, Violet, Lilac, 

or Crabapple. Write now. 








| Other Offers 


| Dicect from us or at dealers 
| Bottle of flower drops with 
long glass stopper contain- 
ing 30 drops, @ supply for 
30 weeks. 
Lilac, Crabapple $1.50 
(ay i sles the Velev. Bens, 
iol 
Mon Amour Per fume 
| sample offer, loz. . $1.50 
SOUVENIR BOX 
Extra special x of five 
25¢ bottles « Gre eifferent 
| berfumes $1.00 


PAUL RIEGER & CO. 
165 First St, San Francisco, Cal. 


(Since 1978) 
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BILL TITUS COMES. BACK 


Continued from page 76) 


three 
train. 


He was right here in this hotel, not 
hours ago, and he didn't take the 
They'll get him, sure as shootin’. 
Who is he, did you say?” somebody 
pushed toward the speaker to ask. 
“Name is Littleton—Robert Littleton 
He’s got a place down here across from 


the Exchange, somewheres, putting out 
sucker stuff.” 4} 
“Skinning suckers is one thing,” virtu- 


ously put in a man who looked as though 


he probably did his share of it, ‘“‘and 
raising stock-certificates is another. He 
ought to get ten years.” 

“He wont get ten minutes if that 


Curley outfit lays hands on him,” the first 
“You ever been in a camp 
where the gang was getting ready to do 
a little law execution on its own hook? 
I have. We're getting all set to go. I 
know signs.” 


man asserted. 


the 


APTAIN TITUS went on up the 
stairs and entered his room. So Lit- 
tleton had come to this! A long descent, 
Bill’s thoughts turned 


but a steady one. 

to Mrs. Littleton. He had passed her on 
the street only two days before, and she 
looked tired, and much older than any 


woman of forty ought to look. 

He threw open his suitcase to get out 
the oil-stained suit of clothes, the disrep- 
utable soft hat and the heavy boots that 
he customarily wore when he expected to 
come into intimate association with a 
freshly flowing well. 

Behind him the door came quickly open 
and as quickly closed again, with almost 
no sound. The Captain straightened and 
wheeled—to face Bob Littleton. 

Littleton’s lips were twitching. 
he was struggling against panic. 

‘They're starting to look for me,” he 
whispered. “I heard somebody shouting 
my name. I was in my room, this next 
one to you. I came in the back way an 
hour or so ago, and nobody happened 
to see me, I suppose, although I wasn't 
especially dodging them, because I didn’t 
think they would find out for days, yet. 
I was going to get out tonight—in an 
auto.” He seemed to have no thought of 
holding any of this back, although it was 
a tacit confession. Shaky fingers patted 
the twitching lips. “Thank God some man 
happened to meet you out here in the 
hall just as you were opening your door, 
and called you by name!” 

Captain Titus met his 


Plainly 


eyes without 


words. Littleton seemed to realize how 
hysterically he was chattering. 
“You know what’s happened,” he half 


stated, half questioned. 

“Vou raised some stock-certificates,” 
said Titus. 

Littleton made a gesture that signified 
that feature of the situation was not so 
vastly important. “Only two,” he said 
“It got where I had to. I had to get 
away from here and start over again in a 
new place, and I had to get a stake some 
way.” 

He tried to force an ingratiating smile 

“T reckon the time has come, Cap’n, 









when I have to ask you to carry out that 


obligation.” 

Titus regarded him sternly. 

A slightly louder uproar came from 
below. Littleton paled. 

“Inside of fifteen minutes that crowd 
is going to be a mob,” he pleaded. ‘Help 
me get away. You must, Cap’n. I don't 


care what you want me to do afterward 
I'll give the money back; I've got it all, 
on me now.” 

Captain Bill held out his hand. Into 
it Littleton promptly thrust a fat package 
of bills. “There's sixty-five hundred and 
fifty dollars there,” he said. “You can 
give it to them after I've gone.” 

“If it can be done, I'll take it to Llyria 
and turn it over to the sheriff—and you 
too. 

“To the sheriff?” 

Bill nodded. “If we 
it. Frankly, I don't 
chance in fifty.” 

Littleton stared about him helplessly 
stepped back to the door and put his ear 


can get away with 
think there is one 


against the crack. He tried to tak 
Bill’s ultimatum with some appearance 
of philosophy. “All right,” he agreed 
“There’s worse places for me _ tonight 
than jail. We haven’t much time. How 
can we slip out without being seen? 
“Couldn't be done,” Bill decide 
sharply. “There’s one way out of this 


hotel that you might be able to get away 
with, if you keep your nerve. That is 
straight downstairs, across the lobby and 
through the front door—paying no atten- 
tion to the crowd and talking with me 


E began digging, as he spoke, in his 
smaller bag. Now he tossed to the 
old-fashioned wash-stand a pair of small 
scissors, a razor, shaving brush and soap 
“Get that mustache off,” he commanded 
“Then put on these old clothes. They're 
loose for me; you can get into them.” 
Littleton, although trembling hands in- 
terfered with haste, lost no time in obey- 
ing. In the course of his change he t 
from his pocket an automatic pistol. 
“T’ll take charge of that,” Bill said. “I 
think we'll be safer, the way your nerves 
are, if you don’t have any gun. We wont 
add homicide to your accomplishments.” 


OOK 


Bill surveyed Littleton in the oil- 
stained clothing and denuded of his 
mustache without entire satisfaction 


“You're too clean,” he said. “If we had 
some oily dirt—” The thought gave him 
inspiration, and out of his bag he got a 
bottle containing a sample of crude oil 
“Get some of this stained around your 
ears and on your throat, and on that 
upper lip. Maybe you'll look like a 
driller that was sent to get me quick, anc 
had been sloshed good when the new well 
came in. Now listen! We go down 
stairs and across the lobby in a hurry, 
but not in too much of a hurry. Just 
outside the door I’ve got an automobile 
waiting, if nothing has happened to keep 
it from coming. I'll steer you to it 
with a touch on the arm, and you get 
into the back seat.” 
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Littleton wet his lips. “But if any- | 
body recognizes me?” 

“T’ll tell them I’m on special Ranger | 
Service and that you are under arrest. 
and take whatever action I’m able to 
to make it stick—and trust to luck not to 
get sent to the pen’ afterwards for claim- 
ing to be an officer.” 

He took a final look about the room, 
ind switched out the light. 

“Let's go,” he said. “It'll be over 
in three minutes, one way or the other. 
Keep your head.” 


HEY had fairly to elbow their way 
through the crowd in two or three 
places, and the very density of it was in 
their favor. Men glanced casually at 
the briskly moving pair, saw Captain 
Titus, famous oil operator, with one of 
his drillers, and perhaps heard fragments 
of his speech, which dealt with the cus- 
tomary procedure when a well comes in 
with the tools still in the hole. They 
turned back, then, to the more exciting 
subject of the man-hunt that was being 
organized. Twice Littleton heard his 
name spoken in combination with prophe- 
cies that constricted the muscles about 
his heart. He was as much surprised as 
relieved when they came to the waiting 
automobile without once having been 
directly spoken to. Captain Bill pushed 
him in, took a seat beside him, and ad- 
dressed Driver Cliff for the benefit of 
any ears in‘ the neighborhood that might 
be curiously open 
“Mule Creek, Andy, and while we want 
to get along moderately fast, there aint 
iuny call for speed records.” 

Mr. Cliff was a person of considerable 
intuition and knowing what speed was 
wanted he eased her along. 

“As fast as you can,” Bill amended 
the instructions, as soon as there was no 
one to overhear, “without speeding enough | 
to attract attention.” 

Two miles out on the Mule Creek 
Road, there being no sign from behind 
them that their departure had aroused 
comment, Captain Titus leaned forward: 

“Do you know the best road to Ilyria?” 

“There aint but one. It’s pretty good.” 

“Get on it and keep her rolling. We've 
got an appointment pronto over there 
with the sheriff.” 

“Lucky I got plenty gas,” was Cliff's 
only comment. He stepped on it. 

Long before ten o'clock, topping a 
hill and falling smoothly and swiftly down 
the farther slope, they glimpsed the lights 
of Ilyria twinkling before them. 

No one had spoken since the change | 
of direction. Littleton broke the silence. | 

“Jail! A fine place for me to wind up 
n!” he muttered bitterly. ‘And all be- 
cause of one damn’ woman!” 

Captain Titus felt no call to reply. 

“I suppose you run into her now and 
then,” Littleton went on. ‘You can tell 
her, next time you see her, what’s hap- 
pened, and maybe she'll be satisfied.” 

Bill’s head turned sharply. “I see her? 
How?” 

“She’s still there in town, isn’t she, 
trying to act like a martyr and going her 
own mean, narrow-minded way? And | 
here I am, gone to the devil, wrecked 
and ruined—and all because she was 2° | 
selfish to get a divorce, like I told her to. 
“Who are you talking about?’ 
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Do You Like to Draw? ©°?¥ ‘is 


bathing girl, 
and send us your drawing—perhaps you'll win 
first prize. This contest is for amateurs only (17 
years of age or more), so do not hesitate to enter, even 
if you haven’t had much practice. 


Ist Prize ...... $100.00 
2nd Prize. ..... 50.00 


3rd Prize . $25.00 5th Prize... . $10.00 
4th Prize 15.00 6th to 15th Prize 5.00 


FREE { Everyone entering a drawing in this contest 

will receive a beautiful full-color reproduc- 
tion (suitable for framing) of a painting by a nationally 
known American illustrator —and also a FREE TEST LES 
SON IN DRAWING prepared by the Federal School faculty 





















If the thing you most long for is to be a 
real commercial artist, listen! Capable 
artists readily earn $50, $75, $100, $150 
a week and upwards. Hundreds of ambi 
tious young men and women have found 
their true work in life—often have 
quickly doubled and trebled their in- 
comes—-through the Federal Home- 
Study Course, recognized by authorities 
as America’s Foremost Course in Com 
mercial Designing. With proper train- 
ing of your ability, you, too, should 
succeed. By all means enter this con- 
test —see what you can do 


Rules for Contestants: 


This contest open only to amateurs, 17 
years old or more. Professional com 
mercial artists and Federal students are 
not eligible. 


















Note these rules carefully: 
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i. Make your drawing of girl exact] 
4% inches high, on paper 3% inches 
wide by 7 inches high. 
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2. Use only pencil or pen. 


3. No drawings will be returned. 
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4. Write your name, address, age, and 
occupation on the back of your drawing 






5. All drawings must be received in 
Minneapolis by May Ist, 1922. Draw- 
ings will be judged and prizes awarded 
by Faculty members of the Federal 
Schools, Inc. All contestants will be 
notified of the prize winners. Make your 
drawing of the girl now and send it to 





















Federal School of 
Commercial Designing 
729 Federal Schools Building, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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“Who would I be talking about? That 
wife of mine. Still wife of mine, thanks 
to her damn’ stubbornness.” 

Andy,” called Bill. “Pull up to the 
of the road along here somewhere, 
and stop her.” 



























































side 


He spoke to Littleton, and his voice 

was very soit 
You are figuring, aint you, that by 
from that crowd back 


getting you away 
there and bringing you safe to the sheriff 


I've canceled that little obligation be 
tween you and me—that promise to do 
you a good turn?” 


‘I had to accept your terms, there in 
your room,” Littleton said, grudgingly. 
Yes, I suppose we're square 

Bill stepped to the ground and 


held 


open the door. “Get out, will You, please, 
suh?” he invited. Littleton, surprised, 
cid sO 


share your liking for him. After all 

Mrs. Ralston paused— ‘what is it that 
people find so reprehensible in him? 
Chiefly, as far as I can hear, that he 


can’t decide on the choice of a profession 
The New York view about that is rather 


narrow, as we know. Young men may 
have other tastes—artistic—literary; they 
may even have difficulty in deciding.” 

Both women colored slightly, and 
Delia guessed that the same reminiscence 
which shook her own bosom also 


throbbed under Charlotte’s  straitened 


bodice 
Charlotte spoke I understand 


“Ves: 


that. But hesitancy about a profession 
may cause hesitancy about—other de- 
cisions.” 

“What do you mean? Surely not that 


Lanning—?” 

“Lanning has not asked Tina to marry 
him.” 

“And you think he’s hesitating?” 
(Cam or es paused. The steady click 

of her needles punctuated the silence 
as once, years before, it had been punctu- 
ated by the tick of the Parisian clock 
on Delia’s mantel. As Delia’s memory 
fled back to that scene, she felt its mys- 
terious tension in the air 

Charlotte spoke “Lanning is not 
hesitating any longer: he has decided not 
to marry Tina. But he has also decided 

not to give up seeing her.” 

Delia flushed abruptly: she was irri- 
tated and bewildered by Charlotte's 
oracular phrases, doled out between 
parsimonious lips. 

“You don’t mean that he has offered 
himself and then drawn back? I can’t 
think him capable of such an insult to 
Tina.” 

“He has not insulted Tina. He has 
simply told her that he can’t afford to 
marry. Until he chooses a_ profession, 
his father will allow him only a few hun- 
dred dollars a year; and that may be 
suppressed, if—if he marries against his 
parents’ wishes.” 

It was Delia’s turn to be silent. The 
past was too overwhelmingly resuscitated 
in Charlotte’s words. Clement Spender 
stood before her, irresolute, impecunious, 


“Andy,” said Titus. ‘“Here’s a wad 
of stolen money that Id like to have you 
stuff in your pocket for a few minutes 
for safe keeping. And take this pistol 
Don't interfere in what's going to happen 
under any circumstances unless _ this 
hombre tries run. If he does, shoot 
him in the leg 


to 


turned 
was 


IS voice was still low, he 

back to Littleton, but its timbre 
cold and hard as Arctic ice: 

rhere’s been another obligation owi! 
for quite some time—to Elizabeth. She 
not having any kin, thataway, I've al- 
ways felt maybe I ought to pay it, but 
until now I couldn't. I am absolutely 
unarmed, the same 


as 


ig 


you are. You're 
ten years younger than I am and at least 
fifteen pounds heavier, but I’m aimin’, 
right now, to give you the completest 


as 
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lickin’ that any rotten, sneakin’, wife- 
desertin’ crook ever got in Texas.’ 

And Captain Bill proceeded to make 
his promise good, although Littleton, after 
the stinging slap across his face that began 
the ceremonies. did his desperate best 


The chastisement did not end when he 
began to cry that he had enough; Bill 
stopped, panting, only when Littleton 


writhed on the ground, refusing to rise 
again, whimpering 


“Get into the car!’’ commanded Titus 
“If you cain't climb in, crawl in He 
held out a hand, the knuckles of which 


were bruised and bleeding, for the pisto 


and Cliff, grinning, handed it over \ 
Pigg “te y ag : 
Well be at the jail in five minutes 

he snapped at the sobbing Littleton 


“Don't you speak to me on the way. Ii 
you do, I'll be tempted to kill you—and 
I'll certainly kick you.” 





THE OLD MAID 


persuasive. Ah, if only she had let her- 
self be persuaded! 

“I'm very sorry that this should have 
happened to Tina. But as Lanning ap- 
pears to have behaved honorably, and 
withdrawn without raising false expecta- 
tions, we must hope—we must hope—” 


Delia paused, not knowing what they 
must hope. 

Charlotte Lovell laid down her 
knitting. “You know as well as I do, 


Delia, that every young man who is at- 
tracted by Tina will find as good reasons 
for not marrving her.” 


“Then you think his withdrawal a 
pretext?” 
‘Naturally. The first of many that 


will be found’ by his successors—for of 
course he will have successors. Tina— 
attracts.” 

“Ah,” Delia murmured. 

Here they were at last face to face 
with the problem which, through all the 
years of silence and evasiveness, had 
lain as close to the surface as a body too 
hastily concealed! Delia drew another 
deep breath, which again was almost one 
of relief. She had always known that it 
would be difficult, almost impossible, to 
find a husband for Tina; and much as 
she desired Tina's happiness, some inmost 
selfishness whispered how much 
lonely and purposeless the close of her 
own life would be should the girl be 
forced to share it. But how say this to 
Tina’s mother? 

“IT hope you 


less 


exaggerate, Charlotte 
There may be disinterested characters 
But in any case, surely Tina need not be 
unhappy here, with us who love her so 
dearly.” 


“Tina an old maid? Never!” Char- 
lotte Lovell rose abruptly, her closed 
hand crashing down on the slender 
work-table. “My child shall have her 
life—her own life—whatever it costs 
me.” 

Delia’s ready sympathy welled up. “I 


understand your feeling. I should want 
also—hard as it will be to let her 
But surely there is no hurry—no rea- 
son for looking so far ahead. The child 
is not twenty. Wait.” 

Charlotte stood before her, motionless, 


Zo. 





(Continued from | 
page 42) 


perpendicular. At such moments she 
made Delia think of lava struggling 
through granite: there seemed no issue 


for the fires within. 

“Wait? But if she doesn’t wait?” 

“But if he has withdrawn—what do 
you mean?” 

“He has given up marrying her—but 
not seeing her.” 

Delia sprang up in her turn, flushed 
and trembling. 

“Charlotte! Do you know what y« 
are insinuating?” 


“Ves: I know.” 

“But it’s too outrageous. No decent 
girl—” 

The words died on _ Delia’s lips 


Charlotte Lovell held her eyes inexorably 
Girls are not always what you call de- 


cent,” she declared. 
Mrs. Ralston turned slowly back t 
her seat. Her tambour frame had fallen 


to the floor: she stooped heavily to pick 
it up. Charlotte hung over her, relent- 
less as doom. 

“T can’t imagine, Charlotte, what is 
gained by saying such things—even by 


hinting them. Surely you trust your 
own child—” 
Charlotte laughed. “My mother 


trusted me,” she said. 

“How dare you—how dare you?” De- 
lia began; but her eyes fell, and she felt 
a tremor of weakness in her throat. 

“Oh, I dare anything for Tina, even to 
judging her as she is,” Tina’s mother 
murmured. 

“As she is? She’s perfect.” 

“Let us say, then, that she must pay 
for my imperfections. All I want is that 
she shouldn't pay too heavily.” 

Mrs. Ralston sat silent. It seemed to 
her that Charlotte spoke with the voice 
of all the dark destinies coiled under the 
safe surface of life; and that to 
a voice there was no answer but an awed 
acquiescence. 

“Poor Tina!” she breathed. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that she shall suffer! 
It’s not for that that I’ve waited— 
waited. Only I've made mistakes: mis- 
takes that I understand now, and must 
remedy. You've been too good to us— 
ind we must go.” 





such 
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“Go?” Delia gasped 

“Yes. Don’t think me 
You saved my child once 
pose I can forget? But now it’s my 
turn—it’s I who must save her. And 
it’s only by taking her away from every- 
thing here—from everything she’s known 
till now—that I can do it. She’s lived 
too long among unrealities: and she’s 
ike me. They wont content her!” 

“Unrealities?” Delia echoed vaguely. 

“Unrealities for her. Young men who 
make love to her and can’t marry her. 
Happy households where she’s welcomed 
till she’s suspected of designs on a brother 
or a husband—or else exposed to their 
insults. How could we ever have im- 
agined, either of us, that the child could 
escape disaster? I thought only of her 
present happiness—of all the advantages, 
for both of us, of being with you. But 
this affair with young Halsey has opened 
my eyes. I must take Tina away. We 
must go and live somewhere where we're 
not known, where we shall be among 
plain people, leading plain lives. Some- 
where where she can find a husband, and 
make herself a home.” 

Charlotte paused. She had spoken in 
a rapid, monotonous tone, as if by rote; 
but now her voice broke, and she re- 
peated painfully: “I’m not ungrateful.” 

“Oh, don’t let’s speak of gratitude! 
What place has it between you and me?” 


ungrateful 
do you sup- 





ELIA had risen and begun to move 

uneasily about the room. She longed 
to plead with Charlotte, to implore her 
not to be in haste, to picture to her the 
cruelty of severing Tina from all her 
habits and associations, of carrying her 
inexplicably away to lead “a plain life 
among plain people.” What chance was 
there, indeed, that a creature so radiant 
could tamely submit to such a fate, or 
find an acceptable husband in such con- 
ditions? The change might only pre- 
cipitate a tragedy. Delia’s experience was 
too limited for her to picture exactly 
what might happen to a girl like Tina, 
suddenly cut off from all that sweetened 
life for her; but vague visions of revolt 
and flight—of a “fall” deeper and more 
irretrievable than Charlotte’s—flashed 
through her agonized imagination. 

“It’s too cruel—it’s too cruel,” she 
cried, speaking to herself rather than to 
Charlotte. 

Charlotte, instead of answering, glanced 
abruptly at the clock. 

“Do you know what time it is? Past 
midnight! I mustn’t keep you sitting up 
for my foolish girl.” 

Delia’s heart contracted. She saw that 
Charlotte wished to cut the conversation 
short, and to do so by reminding her 
that only Tina’s mother had a right to 
decide what Tina’s future should be. At 
that moment, though Delia had just pro- 
tested that there could be no question 
gratitude between them, Charlotte 
Lovell seemed to her a monster of in- 
gratitude, and it was on the tip of her 
tongue to cry out: “Have all the years 
then given me no share in Tina?” But 
at the same instant she had put herself 
once more in Charlotte’s place, and was 
feeling the mother’s fierce terrors for her 
child. It was natural enough that Char- 
lotte should resent the faintest attempt 
to usurp in private the authority she 
could never assert in public. With a 


oi 
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For Screen Writers Through 
Novel Creative Test 
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i motion picture industry | 
supreme crisis. With its acting 
sonnel at the artistic peak, its apparatus 
close to mechanical pertection, the fourth 
vreatest industry in the United States 
icutely lacks the one thing it must have to 
go on—original stories. The greatest photo- 
play clearing house in the world is now 
searching the country for new story-tellers 

Literature and the drama have virtually 
exhausted. The public has demon- 
strated at the box office that it wants good 
original human interest 
“‘warmed over” novels and plays. 
sional novelists and fiction writers have 
definitely failed in the motion picture 
field. Hundreds tried —a_ handful 
ceeded. They are trained for expression 
on the printed page, not upon the screen— 
two widely different arts rarely combined 
in the talents of a single writer 

3ut excellent original stories are being 
written for the screen, and sold to pro- 
ducers at from $500 to $2,000 each, by 


been 


stories, not 
Profes- 


suc- 


Everyday People, Trained in the 
Scenario Technique 


Not just everybody—only those gifted with 
creative imagination and frained in_ the 
language of the studios. The unimaginative, 
unoriginal person can never sell a scenario, 
no matter how well he masters the screen 
writers’ technique; and the gifted story- 
teller may as well write his ideas in Chinese 
as to prepare it without the technique. 

But how can you know whether you 
possess creative imagination? Should you 
acquire the technique, and attempt to 
enter this fascinating and handsomely paid 
profession ? 

First, there is no way to endow you with 
natural ability. Either you have it, or 
you have not. But if you possess creative 
talent, the Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
can, by its novel psychological home test, 
discover it Then, if you so elect, the 
Corporation can train you to think in terms 
of studto; write your story the 
director can see tction as he reads. 
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Critical Shortage of Stories can be met only by discover- 
World’s leading photoplay clearing 


free examination at home. 


degree of natural aptitude which you may 
iccurately determined. It 
resembles the vocational tests employed by 
the United States Army, and an 
with this novel device for self-examination is 


possess can be 


evening 
highly fascinating as well as useful. It was 
prepared by H. H. Van Loan, the celebrated 
photoplaywright, and Prof. Malcolm Mac 

Lean, formerly of Northwestern Universit, 

Through this test many successful photo 
playwrights were encouraged to enter their 
profession. It is a simple test applied in 
your own home. Its held « 
fidential by the Corporation. 


record is n- 


rhe Palmer Photoplay ( orporation otters 
you this free test because 


Scores of Screen Stories are 


needed by producers 


ol ould be sold at 
once, if they were available. The Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation exists first of all to 
sell photoplays to producers. It’s Educa- 
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writers whose stories it 
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The Palmer Photoplay Corporation is 
finding these story-tellers in homes and 
offices all over the land 
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idvertisement 


The whole purpose of this 


is to invite readers of The Red Book 
Magazine to take the Van Loan question- 
naire test. If you have read this page up 
to this point, your interest is sufficient to 
warrant addressing the invitation to you 
directly. In all sincerity, and with the 


interests of the motion picture industry at 
heart, the Palmer Photoplay 
extends you its cordial invitation to try 
Who can tell what 
your case? 


Corporati 
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the 
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your ( and Service 
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so he wrote—because he found it the most interest 
ing thing he ever tackled 

new nothing about bookkeeping. but LaSalle 
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of Cost Accounting, Auditing, Business Law, Or 
ganization, Management, Finance, Income Tax 
Procedure—not theoretically, mind you, but by 
the solving of actual problems lifted bodily from 
business life. As a result, he sits as Auditor at a 
big mahogany desk and commands a salary of 
$5,200 a year. 
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pang of compassion Delia realized that 
she was literally the one being on earth 
before whom Charlotte could act the 
mother. “Poor thing—ah, let her!” she 
murmured inwardly. 

“But why should you sit up for Tina? 
She has the key, and Delia is to bring 
her home.” 

Charlotte Lovell did not immediately 
answer. She rolled up her knitting, 
looked severely at one of the candelabra 
on the mantelpiece, and crossed over 
to straighten it. Then she picked up her 
work-bag. 

“Yes, as you say—why should anyone 
sit up for her?” She moved about the 
room, blowing out the lamps, covering 
the fire, assuring herself that the win- 
dows were bolted, while Delia passively 
watched her. Then the cousins lighted 
their candles and walked upstairs through 
the darkened house. Charlotte seemed 
determined to make no further allusion 
to the subject of their talk. On the 
landing she paused, bending her head 
toward Delia’s nightly kiss. 

“I hope they've kept up your fire,” 
she said, with her capable housekeeping 
air; and on Delia’s hasty reassurance, the 
two murmured a simultaneous “Good 
night,” and Charlotte turned down the 
passage to her room. 


CHAPTER IX 


ELIA’S fire had been kept up, and 

her dressing-gown was warming on 
an armchair near the hearth. But she 
neither undressed nor yet seated herself 
Her conversation with Charlotte had 
filled her with a deep unrest. 

For a few moments she stood in the 
middle of the floor, looking slowly about 
her. Nothing had ever been changed in 
the room which, even as a bride, she 
had planned to modernize. All her 
dreams of renovation had faded long ago 
Some deep central indifference had grad- 
ually made her regard herself as a third 
person, living the life meant for another 
woman, a woman tote'ly unrelated to the 
vivid Delia Lovell who had entered that 
house so full of plans and visions. The 
fault, she knew, was not her husband's 
With a little managing and a little 
wheedling, she would have gained every 
point as easily as she had gained the capi- 
tal one of taking the foundling baby 
under her wing. The difficulty was that, 
after that victory, nothing else seemed 
worth trying for. The first sight of little 
Tina had somehow decentralized Delia 
Ralston’s whole life, making her indiffer- 
ent to everything else, except indeed the 
welfare of her own husband and children 
Ahead of her she saw only a future full 
f duties, and these she had gayly and 
faithfully accomplished. But her own 
life was over: she felt as detached as a 
cloistered nun 

The change in her was too deep not to 
be visible. The Ralstons openly gloried 
in dear Delia’s conformity. Each acqui- 
escence passed for a concession, and their 
doctrine was fortified by such fresh 
proofs of its durability. Now, as Delia 
glanced about her at the Léopold Robert 
lithographs, the family daguerreotypes, 
the rosewood and mahogany, she under- 
stood that she was looking at the walls 
of her own grave. 
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The change had come on the day when 
Charlotte Lovell, cowering on that very 
lounge, had made her terrible avowal 
Then for the first time Delia, with a kind 
of fearful exaltation, had heard the blind 
forces of life groping and crying under 
foot. But that day also she had known 
herself excluded from them, doomed t 
dwell among shadows. Life had passed 
her by, and left her with the Ralstons 

Very well, then! She would make thx 
best of herself, and of the Ralstons. The 
vow was immediate and unflinching; and 
for nearly twenty years she had gone on 
observing it. Once only had she been 
not a Ralston but herself; once only had 
it seemed worth while. And now per- 
haps the same challenge had sounded 
again; again, for a moment, it might be 
worth while to live. Not for the sake 
of Clement Spender—poor Clement, mar- 
ried years ago to a plain determined 
cousin, who had hunted him down in 
Rome, and inclosing him in an unrelent 
ing domesticity, had obliged all New York 
on the grand tour to buy his pictures 
with a resigned grimace. No, not for 
Clement Spender, hardly for Charlotte 
or Tina, but for her own sake, hers, 
Delia Ralston’s, for-the sake of her one 
missed vision, her forfeited reality, she 
would once more break down the Ralston 
barriers and reach out into the world 

A faint sound through the silent house 
disturbed Delia Ralston’s meditation 
Listening, she heard Charlotte Lovell’s 
door open, and her stiff petticoats rustle 
toward the landing. A light glanced un 
der the door and vanished; Charlott: 
had passed the threshold on her way 
downstairs. 

Without moving, Delia continued t 
listen. Perhaps the careful Charlotte had 
gone down to make sure that the front 
door was not bolted, or that she had 
really covered up the fire. In that case, 
her step would presently be heard re- 
turning. But no step sounded; and it 
became gradually evident that Charlotte 
had gone downstairs to wait for her 
daughter. Why? 

Delia’s room was at the front of the 
house. She stole across the heavy car- 
pet, drew aside the curtains and cau- 
tiously folded back the inner shutters 
Below her lay the empty square, white 
with moonlight, its tree-trunks patterned 
on a fresh sprinkling of snow. The 
houses. opposite slept in darkness: not a 
footstep broke the white surface; not a 
wheel-track marked the brilliant street 
Overhead a heaven full of stars swam in 
the moonlight. 


(} the households around Gramercy 
Park Delia knew that only two 
others had gone to the ball: the Petrus 
Vandergraves and their cousins, the young 
Parmly Ralstons. The Lucius Lannings 
had just entered on their three years of 
mourning for Mrs. Lucius’ mother (it 
was hard on their daughter Kate, just 
eighteen, who would be unable to “come 
out” till she was twenty-one); young 
Mrs. Marcy Mingott was “expecting her 
third,” and consequently secluded from 
the public eye for nearly a year; and the 
other denizens of the Square belonged 
to the undifferentiated and uninvited. 
Delia pressed her forehead against-the 
pane. Before long, carriages would turn 
the corner, and the sleeping square ring 
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“ith hoof-beats; fresh laughter and young 
farewells would mount from the door- 
steps. But why was Charlotte waiting 
for her daughter downstairs in the dark- 
ness ¢ 

The Parisian clock struck one. 
ame back into the room, raked the fire, 


picked up a shawl, and wrapped in it, re- | 


turned to her vigil. Ah, how old she 
must have grown, that she should feel 
the cold at such a moment! It reminded 
her of what the future held for her: 
neuralgia, rheumatism, stiffness, accumu- 
lating infirmities. And never had she 
kept a moonlight watch with a lover’s 
arms to warm her. 

The square still lay silent. Yet the 
ball must surely be ending: the gayest 
dances did not last long after one in the 
morning, and the drive from University 
Place to Gramercy Park was a short one. 
Delia leaned in the embrasure 
listened. 

Hoof-beats sounded in Irving Place, 
and the Petrus Vandergraves’ family 
coach drew up before the opposite house. 
The Vandergrave girls and their brother 
sprang out and mounted the steps; then 
the coach stopped a few doors farther on, 
and the Parmly Ralstons, brought home 
by their cousins, descended at their own 
door. The next carriage that rounded 
the corner must therefore be the John 
Juniuses, bringing Tina. 


HE gilt clock struck half-past one. 
Delia wondered, knowing that young 
Delia, out of regard for John Junius’ 
business hours, never stayed late at eve- 
ning parties. Doubtless Tina had delayed 


her; Mrs. Ralston felt a little annoyed 
with Tina's thoughtlessness in keeping 
her cousin up. But the feeling was 
swept away by an immediate wave of 
sympathy. “We must go away some- 
where, and lead plain lives among plain 
people.” If Charlotte carried out her 


threat.—and Delia knew she would hardly 
have spoken unless her resolve had been 
taken.—it might be that at that very mo- 
ment Tina was dancing her last valse. 
Another quarter of an hour passed; 
then, just as the cold was penetrating 
Delia’s shawl, she saw two people turn 
into the deserted square from Irving Place 
One was a young man in beaver hat and 
ample cloak. To his arm clung a femi- 
nine figure so closely wrapped and muffled 
that, until the corner light fell on it, | 
Delia hesitated. After that, she won- 
dered that she had not at once recognized 
Tina’s dancing step, and her manner of 
tilting her head a little sideways to look 
ip at the person she was talking to. 
Tina—Tina and Lanning Halsey, 
walking home alone in the small hours 
from the Vandergrave ball! Delia’s first 
thought was of an accident: the car- 
riage might have broken down, or her 
daughter been taken ill and obliged to 
return home. But no: i the latter 
case she would have sent the carriage on 
with Tina. And if there had been an 
accident of any sort, the young people 
would have been hastening to’ apprise 
Mrs. Ralston; instead of which, through 


Delia 


and | 
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the bitter brilliant night, they sauntered 
like lovers in a midsummer glade, and 
Tina’s thin slippers might have been 
treading daisies instead of snow. 

Delia began to tremble like a girl. In 
a flash she had the answer to a question | 
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* which had long been the subject of her 








secret conjectures. How did lovers like 
Charlotte and Clement Spender contrive 
to meet? What Latmian solitude hid 
their clandestine joys? In the exposed, 
compact little society to which they all 
belonged, how was it possible, literally- 

for such things to happen? Delia would 
never have dared to put the question to 
Charlotte; there were moments when 
she almost preferred not to know, not 
even to hazard a guess. But now, at a 
glance, she understood. How often 
Charlotte Lovell, staying alone in town 
with her infirm grandmother, must have 
walked home from evening parties with 
Clement Spender, how often have let 
herself and him into the darkened house 
in Mercer Street, where there was no one 
to spy upon their coming but a deaf old 


lady and her aged servants, all securely 
sleeping overhead. Delia, at the thought, 
saw the grim drawing-room which had 
been their moonlit forest, the drawing- 
room into which old Mrs. Lovell no 
longer descended, with its swathed 
chandelier and hard Empire sofas, and 


the blank-faced caryatids of the mantel; 
she pictured the shaft of moonlight fall- 
ing across the swans and garlands of the 
pompous carpet, and in that icy light 
two young figures in each other's arms 


ES: It must have been some such 
memory that had roused Charlotte's 
suspicions, excited her fears, sent her 


down in the darkness to confront the cul- 
prits. Delia shivered at the irony of the 
confrontation. If Tina had but known! 
But to Tina, of course, Charlotte was still 
what she had long since resolved to be: 
the image of prudish spinsterhood. And 
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Delia could imagine how quietly and 
cently the scene below stairs would 
presently be enacted: no astonishment 
no reproaches, no insinuations, but a 
smiling and resolute ignoring of excuses 
“What, Tina? You walked home 
with Lanning? You imprudent child— 
in this wet snow! Ah, I see: Delia was 


worried about the baby, and ran oif 
early, promising to send back the car- 
riage—and it never came? Well, my dear, 





I congratulate you on finding Lanning to 
see you home. Yes—I sat up be- 
cause I couldn't for the life of me re- 
member whether you'd taken the latch- 


key—was there ever such a flighty old 
aunt? But don't tell your mamma, dear, 
or she'd scold me for being so forgetful, 
and for staying downstairs in the cold 

. You're quite sure you have the 
key: ? Ah, Lanning has it? Thank you. 


Lanning—so kind. 


Good night—or one 
really ought to say, i 


good morning! 


As Delia reached this point in her 
mute representation of Charlotte’s mono- 
logue, the front door slammed below, 


and young Lanning Halsey walked slow- 
ly away across the square. Delia saw him 
pause on the opposite pavement, look up 
at the unlit house-front, and then turn 
lingeringly away. His dismissal had 
taken exactly as long as Delia had calcu- 
lated it would. A moment later she saw 
a passing light under her door, heard 
the starched rustle of Charlotte’s petti- 
coats, and knew that mother and 
daughter had reached their rooms. 


Slowly, with stiff motions, she began 
to undress, blew out her candles, and 
knelt long by her bedside, her face 
hidden. 


To be continued in our next issue. 





THE EYE OF THE TEMPLE 


(Continued from page 47) 








with hundred-dollar bills. There was a 
horse entered which could win but which 
the bookmakers had arranged to have 
lose. When Mow Lee began to bet on 
this entry, the layers of odds stretched 
for his money with greedy fingers. Round 
and round the betting-ring went the 
Chinese, wagering in hundreds and finally 
in thousands. 

The race was 
horse, honestly ridden, won with 
He had overbid the cheaters, and the 
jockey had “double-crossed” them. Mow 
Lee’s profits on the race were more than 
one hundred thousand dollars. In_ his 
Chinatown home that night Morrell urged 
other similar coups with garrulous en- 
thusiasm. Lee listened and then decisive- 
ly shook his head. 

“No more,” he replied. “I have made 
the profit assured me by a talisman whose 
prophecies never fail. Tonight I have 
looked upon it and know that no more 
may be taken from those crooked ones 
who today have given us much. I shall 
never play again.” 

He handed Morrell ten one-thousand- 
dollar bills. 

‘Thou hast served me well. This is 
thine, and if misfortune overtake thee. I 
am forever thy friend and_ brother.” 
and Mow 


Mow Lee's 


ease 


run; and 


Thev shook hands and parted: 


Lee kept his word in the matter of never 
again betting upon a race. 


UCH exploits as this could not fail 

keep men’s lips abuzz with gossip ot 
Mow Lee’s extraordinary luck and the 
superhuman source from which his 
countrymen averred it must arise. There- 
after as the gossip spread from city to 
city and shore to shore, Chinatown 
noticed with idle curiosity that white- 
turbaned Nepalese appeared and loitered 
upon the streets without apparent mo 


tive. Mow Lee alone guessed their pur 
pose, and great fear contracted his heart 


for well he knew they were men of the 
Tewarri tribe seeking the Eye of Al 
Wisdom, and that the gossip of his coun- 
trymen had brought them to his door 

Neither by day nor night did the dread 
of death eoming suddenly and unseen 
leave Mow Lee. Little in those days was 
he pleasured by the fortune in gold he 
had builded up so hugely through the 
aid of the mystic talisman, The am- 
bition for wealth and power that had 
urged him to dare all to possess the Eye 
withered and died. The desires that had 
governed his life were fulfilled, and as 
all things have a price which no man may 
escape, he feared the swift approach of 
the day of reckoning. 
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N the day when from his window he 
saw one of the Tewarri peering out 
from a room directly opposite, he real- 
ized the net was fast closing about him. 
Though the Eye was well hidden in a 
secret place that no man not knowing it 
could discover, he employed a gunman of 
prowess to guard his home by night and 
day. This he did because he dreaded the 
loss of the Eye above all things, knowing 
that only through the jewel could the 
unnamable desire that nurtured the un- 
happiness within him be achieved on that 
day when the gods should deign to reveal 
It. 


On the first day of the fifteenth New 


Year since the Eye of Wisdom had been 
his, Mow Lee passed among his friends 
showering them with gifts and good 
wishes as is commanded by the Book of 
Courtesy. In the evening when he re- 
turned, no lights shone from the windows 
of his house. Cautiously he entered and 
lighted a taper, and saw at his feet the 
body of his guard with a Nepal knife 
buried in his breast. The house was a 
chaos of confusion. Every room had been 
searched, every piece of furniture over- 
turned, every piece of drapery torn from 
the walls, every conceivable hiding-place 
for a jewel such as the Eye ransacked. 
“Ai-ah, ai-ah, if they have found it. 
truly I am forever ruined,” cried Mow 


Lee, not pausing to learn whether his | 


henchman still lived. Quickly he went to 
the place known only to himself where 
the talisman was kept, and joy was in his 
heart even in the midst of the disaster 


that had come upon his home when he | 


found it untouched. 

“The good gods blinded their eyes,” 
he exulted. “Perchance now these men 
of Nepal will believe I have it not and 
depart, leaving me in peace. Fortune still 
smiles upon me.” 

He then summoned his tong-men and 
showed them the ransacked house and the 
body of their brother who had died in 
guarding it. 

“Seek out those who have done this 
evil deed,” he commanded. “A thousand 
pieces of gold shall be the reward of him 
who strikes off the two hands of the 
guilty ones.” 

To inform all men of his offer he went 
straightway to the shop of Lew Sing. 
printer of placards, that the walls of 
Chinatown might be blazoned with posters 
telling of the reward for the murderers. 
But Mow Lee, in his secret heart, even 
as he offered the reward that was re- 
quired of him by proper custom, hoped 
that no trace of those white-turbaned 
ones who were guilty would be found. 
The peace that would come of their van- 
ishing forever was the one boon he 
craved. 


Bp it happened that in the shop of 
Lew Sing, the printer, Mow Lee's 
eyes first gazed: upon the beauty of Suev 
Yin. As he saw her, Lee’s instructions to 
her father ceased with a word half uttered. 
Something within him that had lain 
smoldering beneath dead ashes through- 
out his long years of money-seeking flared 
into sudden flame. At last he knew what 
it was his life lacked, what it was that 
could fill the void of inchoate longing 
that fed his discontent. It was the love 
of a woman, a wife; it was the sight of 
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a sturdy lad—her son and his—in whose 
youth his old age would find the gods’ 
covenant that his work would be con- 
tinued through future generations. And 


, as surely as though he had searched the 


world for the right mother for the son 


| he longed for and chosen after cautious 
| considers tton, he knew he had found her 


in the printer’s daughter, seen now for the 
first time 

The printer awaited the pleasure of 
his important patron with downcast eyes 
and unquestioning patience. It was with 
difficulty that Mow Lee brought his mind 
back to his errand, but at last he finished 
the dictation of his placard. Then with 
a strange directness and a profligate dis- 
regard for future bargaining, Mow Lee 
struck straight to the purpose to which he 
was wholly surrendered. 

“How is thy daughter, whose beauty 
is Heaven’s most precious gift, called?” 
he asked of Lew Sing. 

“Suey Yin,” answered her father. 

“Is she betrothed?” 

“Not so, O Protector of all who are 
worthy,” answered the printer with hope- 
fully quickening pulse. 

“Tomorrow, then, the marriage-broker 
will speak with thee in my behalf—also 
the soothsayer, who shall compute the 
date of her birth and mine, and reckon 
the augury of the stars if we wed. Such 
is my wish.” 

“Thou in thy greatness deign to honor 
me, thy most unworthy servant, and 
Suey Yin also, although in truth there 
is none more beautiful nor better in- 


| structed in the laws of piety and duty 
| than she,” 


replied the father, who al- 
ready was ecstatically computing the ut- 
most sum he dared demand for Suey Yin’s 
hand from this wealthiest of suitors. 


UEY YIN, who was her father’s book- 

keeper and had been at work behind 
the shop’s high counter, overheard all 
that Mow Lee had said. As he turned 
to go, her little head drooped, and she 
sighed—a sigh of utter self-abnegation 
and surrender to an inevitable but un- 
welcome necessity. Centuries of training 
have left the women of the Chinese race 
docile and unresisting under man-made 
laws that rate them as chattels. The 


| girl dreaded marriage, but accepted it as 


she would an illness, regretfully but un- 
complainingly. 

Wu T’ai, the printer’s assistant and a 
youth of well-muscled body and comely 
face, also heard, and his fingers gripped 
his wooden type-blocks with convulsive 
despair. He loved Suey Yin—loved her 
as a ragged artist might worship a 
favorite Raphael in the galleries of the 
Louvre. She was so utterly unattainable 
that hope was folly. Always he had 
known this, for the savings of a life- 
time from his meager earnings would not 
have bought her from her father. And 
although they had never spoken a word 
alone together during the months he had 
worked in the printing-shop, he knew, 
too, that Suey Yin loved him. The sight 
of her face. a stolen glance at her eyes— 
these were his jealously treasured joys 
that had eased the pain of hopelessness. 
Renunciation was hard—hard as life and 
inevitable as death. Again his nails bit 
deep into the wooden blocks with which 
he labored. 








Suey Yin rose from her stool and 
crossed to the curtained door that led to 
her own apartments. Wu T’ai’s eyes fol- 
lowed her, and in them was a silent 
avowal of all the love and grief that 
throbbed within him. As if the un- 
spoken message had been couched in 
words, the girl paused at the doorway 
and looked back at Wu T’ai. As an echo 
faithfully answers its creating sound, so 
her eyes answered his. All that a girl 
may say to the man she loves brimmed 
from them. Then, with a forlorn ges- 
ture as instinctive as the drawing of 
breath, she passed beyond the curtains. 
{t was her renunciation and her farewell 

Mow Lee, who had turned at the door 
for a last glimpse of Suey Yin, saw all and 
interpreted it truly because of his own 
love. He departed without words, but 
the flush of jealous anger was on his 
cheeks. 

“The flower that is to be mine finds 
the sun in another’s eyes,” he murmured, 
and for the first time in his life knew real 
suffering of spirit. “In my home she 
shall forget this worthless one. In my 
home I shall see her eyes grow soft with 
iove for me alone. Then shall I truly 
live. I shall hasten-now to my oracle of 
All Wisdom for this assurance.” 

As quickly as might be, Mow Lee 
hurried to his apartments and locked him- 
self within his private room. In the top 
of a table of inlaid ivory squares he raised 
a panel and from a space hollowed out 
beneath it in the solid wood he took the 
Eye of Wisdom. 

“O Mighty One of All Knowledge, I 
wish to marry Suey Yin, daughter of 
beauty. Is all well with this, the true 
purpose of my heart?” he demanded. 

Mow Lee’s hands trembled, and _ his 
cheeks grew ashen as the eye became a 
blood-red crimson. 

“Deny me not!” he cried. “Without 
her love, all thou hast given me is less 
than nothing. Approve only this, and re- 
fuse all else forever.” 

Unchangingly the Eye maintained its 
ugly hue. 

“Dost thou mean, O Cruel One, that I, 
Mow Lee, who covet this pearl of won- 
drous beauty, must surrender her to a 
penniless youth because, in this hour, her 
heart yearns toward him? Surely thou—’’ 

The rest was never uttered, for the 
ruby grew so wondrously beautiful in its 
softened color that it seemed visibly to 
smile its assent. Mow Lee cried out as 
if from a physical wound, and snapped 
shut the case as if thus he could wipe out 
memory of the hated command that had 
been laid upon him. 


UARDS protected every window and 

doorway of his house throughout the 
night, and Mow Lee might have slept in 
security; but ‘he paced his room hour 
after hour, while Desire and Sacrifice 
fought within him for mastery. 

The rising sun found him with hag- 
gard eyes and sunken cheeks. He had 
aged ten full years within the space of 
that single darkness during which he 
chose between good and evil. Resolutely 
he summoned a servant. 

“Go thou—” he began, and paused; for 
prescience of disaster stilled his tongue. 
Before him he visioned the Eye, ugly, 
ominous, threatening. And then too he 
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saw the face of Suey Yin, soft and 
rounded and beautiful in the chastity of 
its girlishness. Though his heart was 
weak with dread of Fate’s reckoning, 
Mow Lee with Suey Yin’s face before 
him, forgot all else and spoke his will. 


“Go thou to Moy Foo, the marriage- | 


broker, and command him here to my 
presence,” he commanded. When the 
servant departed, Lee wished again to 
look upon the Eye but dared not. Two 
days later his gold had made Suey Yin 
his promised bride by the ancient law’s 
authority. 


HINATOWN had never before seen 

such splendor as was displayed at the 
wedding feast of Mow Lee and Suey 
Yin. The intricate preliminary ceremo- 
nial was over. The bride had locked her- 
self in her room and spent the prescribed 
number of hours in lamentation at the 
thought of leaving her father’s home (in 
the case of unhappy little Suey Yin the 
lamentations were not feigned), and then 
had been arrayed in her bridal clothes. A 
closed palanquin borne by the prospective 
husband’s servants later appeared with an 
escort of Mow Lee’s intimate friends. 


The bride, completely veiled, was carried | 


to the street and placed alone within 
it. Led by the husband’s escort and 
followed by a similar one provided by 
her father, the palanquin was carried 
through the streets to the door of Mow 
Lee’s home. Because a bride’s foot must 
not touch a husband’s doorstep when first 
she enters her new home, Suey Yin was 
carried to the banquet-room, where Mow 
Lee received her with grave and becom- 
ing deference. 

Then the friends and relatives of both 
families gathered at the banquet table, for 
the wedding feast is an essential and cul- 
minating feature of the Chinese marriage 
ceremony. Not until it is ended and the 


guests have departed, are the newly-weds | 


husband and wife. 

During the three weeks between Mow 
Lee’s betrothal and his wedding-day, he 
had eased his irrestrainable impatience 
and nervousness by ransacking the 
Chinese colony for the rarest delicacies 
in food and drink. A hundred and a score 
courses were to be served, each priceless 
from the viewpoint of a Chinese epicure. 

Midnight had passed, and the merri- 
ment was at its height. Only Mow Lee, 
the bride and one other, among all those 
present, seemed silent and distrait. Suey 
Yin sat with downcast eyes and close- 
pressed lips, scarcely if ever touching 
food. 
the apathy of abject surrender than of 
despair. Mow Lee, too, was silent; but 
his sunken eyes blazed like living coals, 
and as if drawn by an irresistible mag- 
net, turned ceaselessly to the face of the 
girl he was claiming in defiance of super- 
human law. Wu T’ai, acompanying his 
employer, also was present, but never 
once did he speak or glance toward the 
loved one he was losing. 

The new day was scarcely more than 
an hour old when a servant announced a 
white visitor at the street door. 

“Who may he be?” inquired Mow Lee 
suspiciously, for never since his defiance 
of the Eye’s mandate had his gnawing 
fear of the consequences left him. 


Her numbed mood seemed more | 
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I know not,” the servant answered 
‘He walks with a stick of bamboo, and 
another leads him as though the gods had 
cursed him with blindness.” 

“No man may deny a suppliant at a 


marriage feast. Bid him courteous wel 
come,” commanded Mow Lee after a 
second’s hesitation. 

The man who entered the room with 


tapping cane outstretched before him and 
colored goggles covering his eyes was 
David Morrell, the Englishman who had 


aided Mow Lee in his raid upon the 
bookmakers 
“Welcome, my brother,’ cried Mow 


Lee gladly. “Thy coming perfects this 
night of joy.” 

“Leave me, and come back in an hour,” 
Morrell said to the man who guided him 
Then to Mow Lee: “I'm up against it, 
Mow Lee. I come begging help only you 
can give. Can I speak with you privately 
for a minute? 

“Come,” invited Lee, and led the white 
man to his private room. “What has 
befallen thy sight, my brother?” he in- 
quired as the door closed behind them. 

David Morrell stripped off his goggles. 
His eyes were staring, blank, expression- 
less, 

“A few months ago I was riding through 
the mountains of Colorado, and lightning 
struck me,” he explained. “My horse 
was killed and I was knocked senseless. 
When I came to, I was blind. I've been 
to a lot of cities and consulted most a 
dozen doctors, but none of ‘em have 
offered any hope. Then I was told of 
one in San Francisco and I’ve come to 


him. He offers me sight or—the under- 
taker, with the chances equal. That's 
how delicate the operation would be. 
Mow Lee, I don’t want to cash in. I 
can’t decide. Once, after the day we won 
at the races, you told me of a talisman 


that always guides you right. You've 
told me I am as a brother to you. I've 
come to ask you to let me consult your 
magic adviser and know beforehand 
whether I'm to get back my sight or 
pass out.” 


HE friendly sympathy on Mow Lee’s 
face changed to grave reluctance. 

“All things I would do for thee,” he 

said, “all things excepting the one you 

ask. I have sworn that no man’s eyes 

but mine shall ever look upon the Eye of 

Wisdom. I have prayed by the bones of 


my forefathers that disaster shall over- 
come me in that hour when any but 
myself looks upon the Eye.” 

“How can a blind man like me look 
upon your Eye?” urged Morrell. 

“Thy words are truth,” admitted the 


Then as he remem- 
bered that misfortune assuredly follows 
the refusal of any request made at a 
wedding-feast. he added: “Approach my 
table. The Eye which thou canst not 
see shall foretell thy fate.” 

Not since the night when his desire 
for Suey Yin had caused him to defy it, 
had Mow Lee looked upon the Eye 
of Wisdom. He feared to do so now 


Chinese grudgingly. 


His hand shook as he touched the spring 
that released the loose panel and laid the 
glittering jewel upon the table. 

“Think now of the purpose within your 
mind, 
answer,” 


and I will tell you truly the Eye’s 
he instructed. 
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Morrell’s hands, too, were shaking with 
eagerness as he laid them upon the table 
Mow Lee glanced down at the Eye. It 
was blood red. Grievedly he snapped 
shut the case, laid it away and slipped the 
panel into its place. 

“My friend,” he said commiseratingly, 
go not to the doctor who promises sight 


or death. Evil, not good, will come of 
your intention.” 

Morrell bowed his head. 

“IT was afraid of it!” he groaned. 
‘Blindness or death! I'm jinxed!” 


Mow Lee 
his shoulder. 


laid a sympathetic hand upon 


“My wedding banquet is _ spread. 
Come, feast with us and perchance for- 
get,” he invited. 

“I can’t,” answered Morrell. “You go 
back to your bride and your guests, Mow 
Lee. I ask it as a favor. I'd rather 
be alone with my misery till my man 


comes back for me.” He slumped down 
in his chair. Mow Lee stepped softly 
out and closed the door behind him. 

But the instant Morrell was alone, the 
blank, expressionless stare vanished from 
his eyes. He glanced cautiously around 
him and then crossed with silent stealth 
to the table whose top concealed the Eye 
of Wisdom. As Mow Lee had done, he 
teuched the spring, raised the panel, and 
slipping the ruby jewel out of its case, 
hid it in his breast. 

“A bally good night’s work,” he mut 
tered as he replaced the empty case and 
sank down upon his stool in mock deje 
tion. 

A half-hour later his man returned 
and Mow Lee led him to the door with a 


hundred assurances of friendship and 
sympathy. 

“Farewell, my _ friend.” said _ the 
Chinese. 

“Farewell, my benefactor,” answered 


Morrell with an imperceptible and sar- 
castic twist of his thin lips. 

“Did you get it?” queried his com- 
panion the instant they were out of the 
house. 

“You jolly well know I did. old top.” 
exclaimed Morrell jubilantly. “Back to 
our rooms on Union Street. and then 
hunt up the Nepalese swine and bring 


them and their gold to our place. It’s 
safer to deal there. for I don’t trust the 
beggars. Georgie, boy. before day- 


light we'll be rich men.” 

“Wine, women and the fleshpots for 
us,” cried the accomplice. 

“Amen!” echoed Morrell. 


AWN of a day destined to be only 

too memorable to San Francisco was 
graying the east when Mow Lee’s banque 
at last was ended. One by one the guests 
made their audible comments upon the 
bride, as is the Chinese custom, and 
departed. When only her father and 
Wu Tai. his companion, remained, Mow 
Lee took Suey Yin’s hand. She surren- 
dered it unresistingly and rose with him, 
her face as pale and expressionless as a 
marble mask. Together they escorted the 
father to the door. 

“May the good gods shower your lives 
with manifold blessings as great as your 
virtues,” he said, raising his hand as he 
delivered the benediction. 

As if in answer to his words there was 
a low rumble as of distant thunder. The 
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floor beneath their feet quivered like a 
living thing in death-agony. Then came 
the cataclysm. The house rocked on its 
foundations. The walls bulged outward 
and fell, leaving the twisted floors totter- 
ing precariously behind them. The 
wrecked house rocked again, and the roof 
split asunder. 

“My love, save me,” screamed Suey 
Yin. But in her terror it was Wu Tvai 
to whom instinctively she stretched out 
her arms. And it was Wu Tai who 
sprang to her side and folded her against 
his breast. 

“T love thee. Hear it now that death 
is upon us!” he cried. 

“And I thee. I die happier than ever 
I could have lived. The gods are kind,” 
she answered. 

Once again the house rocked as the 
great earthquake shook San Francisco, 
and with a roaring crash a brick chimney 
poured through the roof, carrying rafters 
and ceiling down with it. 


A> the mortar-dust slowly lifted, the 


two saw they were alone and un- 


harmed in the midst of chaos. All the | 


room except where they stood was piled 
high with wreckage. 

“Thy father and Mow Lee! They are 
dead!” cried Wu T’ai. 

Then, faintly and as if from a tomb, 
a voice answered him. 

“I, Mow Lee, am not dead, but swiftly 
my spirit is passing,” it said. A pause; 
then: “The just vengeance of the gods 
has befallen me. Their command was 
laid upon me, but in my desire to possess 
Suey Yin, who loves thee, I deafened 
my ears. So in the moment she would 
have been mine own am I summoned to 
death. Hear thou—” 

The voice sank away into a low moan 
of agony : 

Wu T’ai sprang to the spot from which 
it came and tore at the tumbled mass of 
brick piled high upon the floor. Beneath, 
pinned under a fallen beam, lay Mow 
Lee. His eyes were slowly glazing, but 
with a last effort of will he forced them 
open. 

“Bring her, that together you may hear 
me,” he murmured. The two knelt beside 
him 

“To thee I give her now as I did not 
when the gods commanded,” the weak 
voice continued haltingly and with fear- 
ful effort. “To thee to be thy wife as 
the gods—command. Seek—together— 
happi-ness.” 

A faint sigh; then silence. 

“His spirit has passed,” whispered Wu 
T’ai. With streaming eyes Suey Yin bent 
down in reverent compassion to touch 
the dead face. 


A slight tremor shook the building as | 


the two still knelt beside Mow Lee. 
“Come,” urged Wu T’ai. With diffi- 

culty he pried a passageway to the street. 

now thronged with hundreds of shrieking, 


terror-stricken Chinese. On every side | 


red flame was shooting wickedly into a 
morning sky overcast with a black pall 
of smoke. The fear-mad mob fled first 
one way, then another, without reason or 
purpose. Everywhere there was ruin and 
desolation, and the shrieks of the in- 
jured rose piercingly above the uproar. 
With a cry of terror Suey Vin hid her 
eyes on Wu Tiai’s breast to shut out 
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Lustrous, Sheer Silk Stockings —$1.50 Pair 
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Do You Want 
A Better Job? 


is a matter of training. The big men in busi- 
ness today did not reach their present success 
through luck or chance. 


Ts only difference between success and failure 


They got into the work for which they were 
best fitted—and then trained themselves to 
know more about their jobs than anyone else. 
When opportunity came—as it always comes— 
these men were ready to grasp it and turn it 
into fame and dollars. 


You have just as good a chance to succeed as these 
men had—perhaps better! Good positions are always 
waiting for trained men—positions that you can get 
if you train yourself to deserve them. 


You can secure this training easily and quickly 
at home through spare-time study with the 
International Correspondence Schools, just as 
so many other men have done. The I. C. S. 
way is the practical way—the fascinating way 
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All that we ask is this:—Fill out the coupon printed 
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| his aggressiveness of query. 





from them all that otherwise they must 
see. 

“Save me, O my beloved,” she pleaded. 
Wu Tvai’s arm encircled her waist and 
held her close against his protecting body. 

“Come! Safety lies in the open places. 
No harm shall come to thee,” he promised 
comfortingly, and led her out of the 
turmoil toward the open parks. And 
because his arm was about her and she 
loved him, Suey Yin no longer was 
afraid. 

“Through great disaster the good gods 
have granted us the gift of happiness. 
Always will I worship them,” said Wu 
Tai when they were beyond the danger- 
zone. 

“Always will I worship them—and 
thee,” Suey Yin repeated. Hand in hand 
they went on together. 


AVID MORRELL was waiting im- 
patiently in his room for the return 
of his partner with the Nepalese. Before 
him on the table lay the Eye of Wisdom. 
“Fancy those brown-skinned beggars 
believing in their bally old god’s eye!” 
he chuckled. “God’s eye! I'll test it.” 
Stooping, he spat upon the Eye of All 
Wisdom. 
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Then, as at Mow Lee's, the house 
rocked, the walls fell, the chimneys 
crashed. 

Morrell leaped through a smashed win- 
dow to the street. Georgie and the 
Tewarri had just arrived. 

“My God, what is this?” cried Morrell, 
who held the Eye of All Wisdom clasped 
against his breast. 

And again the solid earth shook beneath 
their feet, and the street cracked—opened 
into a yawning abyss. With a cry of ter- 
ror Morrell sprang back from the chasm 
The Eye of All Wisdom fell from his 
palsied fingers. 

As if drawn by invisible hands, it 
slid slowly toward the abyss, seemed to 
pause for a second on its edge and then 
dropped from sight into bottomless 
depths. 

The Nepalese sank upon their knees 
and bowed their heads to the trembling 
earth in humblest obeisance. 

“It is the appointed day,” cried the 
eldest. “A thousand and ten years ago 
it was foretold that the earth would trem- 
ble and be riven asunder under the mighty 
footsteps of the returning gods. The Eye 
of All Wisdom has been reclaimed by the 
sacred hands of Gautama Siddhartha.” 
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THE CROUPIER 


(Continued from page 57) 





loves him——and he hasn't it in him to 
do that,—he wouldn’t marry her.” 
“Why not?” 
“Oh, she’s all right.” 





She puffed off 
“Her father 
was a British commissioner who died here 
during the war. Her mother stayed on 
in Washington. People say she isn’t 
English, but I don’t know. She’s a regu- 
lar ogre—wont let Sid go with anybody 
except the F. F's, wont let her dance, or 
smoke, or drink, the way the rest of us 
do. But she can’t keep her from losing 
her head over Bruce; and that'll be more 
trouble than all the rest of the stuff put 
together.” 

“Why wont he marry her?” 

“He thinks he can't. The Cressys are 
from Anne Arundel, you know, and kin 
to half the county. The other half’s re- 
lated to Evelyn Fentriss. Bruce is en- 
gaged to Ev—has been for three years. 
She’s in Paris now, getting her clothes. 
If he gives her the sack, Bruce might 
just as well say good-by to family, fame 
and fortune.” 

“But if he loves this girl—” 

‘‘And West is West,’” she quoted. 
“That’s the way you'd do it, isn’t it? 
But it’s not the way the Cressys do. 
Bruce wont risk poverty and ostracism 
for any girl.” 

“But surely, 
they would—” 

“No,” said Mary Rand, “they 
wouldn’t.” She blew a meditative ring. 
‘“Sidonie Welles is all right for us to rush. 
She's got the embassy hall-mark, and her 
mother goes around with the diplomatic 
crowd, and they have money, and all 
that; but somehow—well, Anne Arundel 
isn't Warrenton, and Sid’s going to be 


if they knew this girl, 


| up against a stone wall sooner than she 


knows. I wish you’d help me pull her 


back from it. I like her,” she added 
apologetically. “I brought her into the 
gang, and I feel responsible—a little.” 
“T don’t see how I could break into 
the game,” he objected. 
“Didn’t you ever break into any game 
you'd just been watching?” 
“Once.” said Courtney Brett. 
“Then try it again,” said Mary Rand. 


ho ee went to dance with a boy who 
looked like the hard-riding young 
squire he was, and the Senator from Ne- 
vada found himself isolated from the gay 
party. He left the veranda, vaguely dis- 
satisfied by his brief contact with youth, 
and strolled down the terrace, finding a 
bench from which he might gaze out on 
the Potomac. With characteristic frank- 
ness he faced the mood into which Mary 
Rand’s summoning had thrust him. He 
was, he told himself, nearly fifty years old, 
and without a bond to align him with 
boys and girls except the adventitious gos- 
samer of circumstances such as these. 
And he knew, as he stared out over the 
gliding waters, that he had no incentive 
toward entering the arena. It was not his 
right, and he would not assume it as a 
privilege, to change any turn in the desti- 
nies of a boy who would dare too little 
and a girl who might dare too much. 
The very thought of his intervention was 
midsummer madness, born of the soft 
warmth of the southern night. Then, 
suddenly, he heard Sidonie’s voice, and a 
cadence in it set a pulse in his throat 
leaping even before he caught her words. 

“But what does it matter?” she was 
saying, her voice thrilling with the rap- 
ture of a self-abandonment which might 
rise to heights of sacrifice or sink to 
depths of passion. ‘What does anything 
matter when we love each other? I don’t 
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are what they say—what they think. 
I'll go to the end of the world with you 
-and never count the cost.” 


E could not hear: Cressy’s reply, al- 

though he guessed it for half-protest- 
ing acceptance, so swept away was he by 
the girl’s recklessness of giving. The stars 
ibove the peaceful Maryland valley 
seemed to grow bigger and brighter, to 
come nearer the earth as Brett stared up 
it them, until they were no longer the 
soft lanterns of the humid tidewater, but 
the brilliant diamonds of a Nevada night, 
glittering in splendor over a dark moun- 
tain where he had stood beside a girl 
who was not like this Sidonie in aught 
but her daring. He could almost feel 
the touch of that girl’s soft arms again, 
and the breath from her hot lips as he 
listened. For to that other girl he had 
spoken such words as Sidonie there in the 
darkness had spoken to her lover, “—to 
the end of the world with you—and 
never count the cost.” 

That was, he felt, what he had appre- 
hended beneath the alien surface of this 
strangely baffling youngster, that mad- 
ness of passion which, held in leash, sel- 
dom betrayed its power but which, un- 
loosed, broke out to change the course 
»f Destiny. She was like all the adven- 
turers he had known, and most of all, like 
himself. He had been blind not to under- 
stand that he had been attracted to her 
because she was so visibly the symbol of 
his own youth. This girl’s youth and 
passion too clearly pictured for the man 
in the shadows the years he had striven 
to forget. Wherever, however, she had 
come into her heritage, she was offering 
this unworthy boy a dower such as few 
women have to give. “She'll love him 
all her life,’ Courtney Brett said, less in 
prophecy for her than in epitaph for him- 
self. “We're made that way.” 

The pang of an old pain shot through 
him, and he rose, striding back to the 
clubhouse to shut out memories which 
the night and the stars and all that the 
wild words of a girl he hardly knew had 
evoked in his heart. He saw her come 
in with Cressy, and noticed how her 
eyes gleamed in the white mask of her 
face. She threw~ him a look, as she 
passed, which seemed to claim his under- 
standing. It troubled him more than 
Mary Rand’s plea for his service as a 
god out of the machine. There was, after 
all, something childish in Sidonie Welles. 
for all her sophisticated recklessness. 
Did she know the cost she scorned? The 
thought of it came back to him when 
Mary Rand sought him out a little later. 

“Senator Brett,” she said, “I’ve had to 
come to you because you're the only man 
here who can help me. The rest of 
them wouldn’t know what to do, if they 
thought it worth doing anything.” 

“What is it?” His banter went before 
the earnestness of her changed manner. 

“It’s Sidonie,” she said, “and Bruce. 
They're going to run away tonight.” 

“To be married?” In the face of their 
youth and standing he refused to accept 
her implication. 

“No,” she said. “Bruce wont break 
with Ev, and Sid says she doesn’t care. 





She’s going with him, anyhow. He's | 


telephoned to town for his own car. As 
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they're going. We have 
haven't we?” 


oon as it comes, 
ot to stop them, 

“You're a little late in trying, aren't 
your” he evaded. “It looks to me as if 
you'd brought this girl into a crowd that’s 
turned her head. She must have been 
running straight. She doesn’t smoke and 
drink and dance the way the rest of you 
You've made her over, I fancy, into 
the sort that’s willing to take even wilder 


co 


chances than the majority of you. It 
seems to me that all of vou have a pretty 
heavy load of responsibility.’ 
“Well, I'm taking my share of it,” the 
Rand girl blazed, “but you're not alto- 
ther fair. There’s something in Sidonie 


Welles that goes deeper than in the rest 
of us. We talk, but she acts. We bob 
our hair and pull up our skirts and smoke 
id drink, but down underneath we know 
our line, exactly. We've got to keep up 
with the parade, if we aren't to be left 
the shelf But Sid—well, she looks 
ke the Blessed Damozel, and makes you 
think of cathedrals and candles, and all 
he time, down in her heart, she’s a little 
devil ] 


She doesn’t do the things we do, 

she thinks they’re cheap and 
common, but she hasn't any 
barriers, at all. She doesn't care what 
people think and say of her any more 
than—than you do.” 

“Than I do?” 

‘Yes,” she held her ground, 
scornful of the rest of us, all but Bruce, 
as you are of the world. That’s what 
makes her dangerous. I’ve always known 
she'd blow the lid off, but I'd hoped 
against it. Everybody’ll blame us, the 
way you but it wont be our fault 
We're not but we're not the real 
reason why Sidonie’s going to bolt. It’s 
something in her, something that was 
born in her. But we can’t let her go.” 

“No,” he said, wondering a little at 
own relief in taking the part she 
thrust upon him. It had been, he 
thought, so long since he had lifted his 
hand to stop any wheel of Fate that the 
joints must creak with rust; but his quick 
brain sprang into action with acceptance 


vpecause 
petty and 


“She's as 


do, 
saints, 


his 


of his réle. ‘“Where’s her mother?” he 
demanded. 

“In Washington.” 

“Telephone her to come out here at 

nce.” 

“But she mustn’t know,” the girl 
pleaded. 

“She must know,” he insisted. “Tell 
her all you dare, and make sure that she 
comes. It'll take her an hour, at least,” 
he figured. “Can we hold them till 
then?” 

“We'll have to,” she said. 

She came back from the telephone, 


coming,” she said 
Her voice sounded 


Where's Sid?” 


“She’s 
awful. 
God! 


white-faced. 
Oh, it'll be 
ike the wrath of 


E nodded to where the girl stood be- 

side Cressy. Against the French 
door’ of the room she looked more than 
ever like the swaying white bloom of 
Brett’s imagining, as she undulated in 
rhythm with the music. She was so 
he told himself, so absurdly fair 


young, 

for such a course as she was choosing. He 
felt a swift, surging anger against the 
sleek-haired boy, against the cold-eyed 


girl in red tulle, against Mary Rand, 
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against them all, for their part in bring- 


ing out the worst in this girl. What if 
she had some strain in her which her 
mother had vainly striven to guard? 


Wouldn't it have stayed dormant forever 
if it hadn't been for their masquerades of 
evil? Why, this very place, this very 
music, the whole sensuous atmosphere of 
the room was as suggestive of shame as 
some of the mining-camp dance-halls he 


had known too well. In the anger of 
protest he forgot the slightness of his 
right of intervention until Mary Rand 
whispered to him: “I'll watch for Bruce’s 
car, and signal you when it comes.” Then, 
across the room, he saw the soft, yielding 


look of adoration which Sidonie gave 
Cressy, and questioned himself again what 


title he held for the blocking of their 
fate. What could he do, anyhow, but 
wait for the girl’s mother? 

She would be, of course, a still, stiff 
Englishwoman, furious at this dénoue- 
ment of her social campaigns for her 
daughter; but aready Brett felt sorry for 
her as he thought of her hastening on 
ward in answer to Mary Rand's hysterical 
call. Twice he looked at his watch 
measuring the minutes. Once he saw 


Cressy go out on the veranda and look 
down the roadway. Sidonie Welles raised 
to him a radiance of promise as he re- 
turned. He shook his head that the car 
he had ordered had not yet come. 
orchestra veered from jazz chords to the 
melody of a popular song with a Mexican 
staccato refrain. The negroes began t 
hum softly. The boys and girls on the 
floor took up the chorus. Cressy, 
ing with the girl in red, theii faces touch- 
ing, called to Sidonie: “Come on, and 
dance with me!” She moved out fro 
the wall, lifting her sleeveless arms 
He sprang away from the other girl, 
tried to catch her, but she glided around 
him, flinging back her head. “I’m going 
to dance,” she cried, holding out her filmy 
skirts, “but I’m going to dance alone!” 
“Bully for you,” one of the boys 
shouted. “Go to it, Sid!” They cleared 
a circle for her, and she swung toward 
the orchestra. The negroes grinned as 
she paused before them, her hands on her 


1 
caanc- 


ana 


hips, her head tossed backward to one 
side. “Keep it up,” she ordered them. 
“Tl sing it, too.” 


She caught up Cressy’s cigarette, thrust- 
ing it into the corner of her mouth with 
the air of a Carmen. For an instant she 
looked over the low room with the man- 
ner of an artist, sure of herself, about 
to achieve a triumphant impersonation 
Then, with the cigarette drooping from 
her underlip, she began to dance. 

As if she changed color with the réle 
she grew to Brett’s eyes darker, until she 
recalled no longer the fragrant English 
garden but a mesa, glowing crimson and 
purple in a smoldering twilight. All the 
old lure of the sunset trails came to life 
again in the man’s heart as he watched 
the girl skimming over the polished floor 
picturing with her vivid postures the 
splendor and freedom of trails that are 
gone except in the memories of men who 
had trod them. She was the sweep of 
the Panhandle, the poetry of the Santa 
Fe, the steep and narrow beauty of path- 
ways through the land of the Navajo. 
She was more than the symbol of his 
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youth, the Senator from Nevada realized, 


his blood coursing faster as his eyes fol- 
lowed her every gesture. She was his 
youth 

She had been humming, as she danced, 
the melody of the song the negroes 
played. Suddenly she flipped away the 
cigarette, and with a bound that had the 


mountain lion’s, vaulted to 
the table beside the orchestra There, 
arms crossed and head tilted, she bal- 
anced. Daring and defiance shrieked in 
her pose no less than in her voice as she 
began to chant that old song which war 
had brought to the training camps 


litheness of a 


‘dround her neck she wore a yellow 


ribbon,” 
oscillat- 


banjos. 


“It’s 


her slight young body 
ing with the strum of the 
“Come on, everyone,” she shouted. 


my last fling!” 

A S if the curtain had just risen, Court- 
ney Brett saw back of the girl in 

white lace to another girl who had worn a 

spangled gown as she had danced in prel- 


she sang, 


ude to tragedy in a Goldfield gambling- 
house. His brain might tell him that his 


premise was impossible, but his eyes pro- 


claimed the truth he had failed to see 
until Sidonie Welles had flaunted it by 
her song. For in all but her hair, bur- 
nished gold for flame-red, and her eyes, 


was Gloria 
but child 


there, re- 


steel-gray for velvet-dark, she 
Kane. Not child of art alone, 
of pulsing flesh, she swayed 
peating line for line and motion for 
motion that other girl for whose sake 
the croupier at Francotti’s had killed a 
man and faced a mob 


“And when they asked her why the hell 
she wore it,” 
she lilted, 
“She said ’twas for her lover who—” 
“Get down.” the Senator from Nevada 
ordered Across the circle he strode, fac- 


ing her as she stood breathless above him, 


fury flaming in her eyes. The negroes 
stopped their strumming. and in the 
silence he could hear the hum of a motor 
down the road. “Get down,” he re- 
peated. 

“T wont.” Her eyes darted lightnings 
upon him. 


He reached upward, caught her around 


the waist and lifted her from the table. 
For an instant she struggled, her face 
close to his own, her teeth gleaming. 
“How dare you?” she blazed at him 
“How dare you?” 

From the circle young Cressy moved 
forward. “Don’t mind him, Sid,” he 
said. “He's drunk, I suppose. I'll at- 
tend to him.” 

Beyond the boy. Brett saw Mary 
Rand's white face grimacing a protest, he 
thought, until he realized that she was 


signaling him that Cressy’s car had come. 
Tensed as a bow drawn back, he turned 
on the boy. “If you don’t get out,” he 
told him, “and let her alone, I'll break 
every bone in your body—and I'll do it 
tonight.” 


“What’s it to you?” Cressy demanded, 


his face gone pasty but his eyes ready for 
hattle. 
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“It’s nothing,” Sidonie Welles kept 
saying, “nothing. I never saw him be- 
fore tonight. Take me away, Bruce. He 
has nothing to say about me.” 

“I have a great deal to say,” Brett 
told her, “after you've told me some- 
thing. How old are you?” He had put 
her down, but still held one wrist. 

“Twenty.” She flung him the truth as 


if scorning him too much to withhold it. 
“Where were you born?” 
“What's that to you?” 
“T don’t know—vyet. Where?” 


“In—in London.” 

“That’s not true.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Your mother hadn't seen London 
then.” 

Since you know that, why don't you 
know the rest?’ She faced him with 


his own indifference to the crowd around 
them, to the gaping boys, to the fluttered 
girls, to Mary Rand, staring from the 
doorway, to Bruce Cressy, defiant yet, in 
his wonder. “Don’t you know it was 
El Rey? And that my name isn't Welles? 
Oh, tell them all of it, whatever you 
know! What have I to win or lose?” 

“I don’t know,” he said, “but you're 
not going to welsh the game.” He was 
istening for the purr of a motor, and 
Cressy mistook his preoccupation for 
weakening. “Come with me, Sidonie,” 
he boy urged. 


“She wont go with you,” Brett snarled 


him. “She’s coming with me.” 
He had released her, and she drew 
back from him now, her gaze clashing 


across his like a quickly drawn sword. 

“Youre coming with me,” he repeated, 

low that even Cressy could not hear, 
“because I have a right to take you. 
Whether you believe it or not, that’s 
true. What you may do tomorrow is 
your own affair, but you'll have to hear 
me tonight.” 

The sheer power of his will roped her 
intention. “I'll listen to you,” she said, 
and moved with him past the disheveled 
boys and wilted girls. He caught Mary 
Rand’s look of panic as she slipped in 
from the hall. “She’s come,” the girl 
whispered as she passed him, and—he 
looked out to meet the blazing eyes of 
the woman who had danced at Fran- 
cotti’s. 


that in- 
The age 
aging 


HE had changed, he saw in 
stant, less than had he. 
which had come to her was like the 
of the West, a blooming into duskier, not 
a fading into duller, hues. Above the 
soft black of her evening gown her red 
hair, softened a little in its flame by the 
passing of time, aureoled the pride of 
her lifted head. Her eyes, deep and dark 
and woeful as of old, stared at him in 
anger which mounted above the embers 

of her amazement. 

“Where are you taking her?” she cried. 
Her voice, throaty, yet still with its 
golden undertone, routed the years for 
him while the girl in white, watching the 
two of them in frowning wonder, stood 
guard as Time’s hostage. 

“Out of this! His backward nod 
went beyond the room to its farther back- 
eround of past and future revelries. “It’s 
no place for her. It’s worse than—” 

“Than Francotti’s?” 
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“And yet—” 

“I had no right to take you from 
there.” 

You had every right,” she told him 
‘When I married you in El Rey, I gave 
you the right to take me anywhere you 
chose, and you took me back to Gold- 
field, and let me play my foolish game 
of not even knowing you while you stood 
over our little destinies, marking every 
move of the game, and doing nothing 
until it was too late.” 

“But you—” 

“Oh, I loved it. I'll take my share 
of the blame. But I didn’t know what 
we might have had, didn’t know that shi 
was coming’—her gaze went to Sidonie 
only to come back to him—“until after 
I'd gone. Then I couldn't go back 

“T didn’t know,” he countered. “It 
was only tonight when she sang, that | 
saw you—again—in her. Why didn't y 
send for me?” 

“How could I?” She flung out her 
hands with her old gesture of despai: 
“You wouldn't have wanted her when 
you didn’t want me. You sent me away 
I couldn’t blame you altogether, after 
what had happened, but you never spoke 
to me through the night when we rode 
from camp, and I needed you so!” Her 
cry broke a dam of old repressions 
“You told me there at the track that 
you didn’t care. I had only that to re 
member when I went back to El Rey to 
wait for her. I couldn't forget it then, 
nor through all the years I've worked and 
planned and schemed to bring her to the 
top of the pile. Oh, I’ve seen you com- 
ing up, and I’ve been trying to keep her 
just above you, so that if ever—” Her 
glance, passing him to the room beyond 
broke over the crowd of watchers and 
flamed on young Cressy. “And this hap- 
pens!” Her eyes sank into somber 
gloom. 

“It’s not your fault. It’s my old law 
lessness, I suppose,” he said. 

“Yes,” she replied. “In almost every 
way she’s yours—your spirit.” 

Her eyes turned to the silent girl, but 
Brett drew her back. “You said,” he 
went back, “that I let you go. You 
wanted freedom, Gloria.” 

“No,” she said, “not then 
love, and you didn’t love me.” 

“There has never been a day since we 
met, when I haven’t loved you,” he told 
her. 

“But you—” 

“We all pay for pride.” 

“Yes,” she said, “we all pay.” 
sighed as she turned away, and Brett felt 
that she was closing the door that Chance 
had swung open. “I don’t know what's 
happened,” she said to Sidonie, “but I’ve 
come to take you home.” 


I wanted 


She 


IE girl moved toward her, impelled 

by dim understanding of a tragedy 
beyond her own. Once she looked back 
over her shoulder to where Cressy stood, 
staring, but he made no movement, and 
she fell into step with the black-robed 
woman. Brett watched their passing with 
an aching sense of loss, seeing himself 
again, as once he had been, the croupier 
back of the wheel, missing the gains and 


losses of other men, as he stood apart 
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The memory of his long and lonely years 
pyramided into recollection of the bitter 


on the 
however 


youth, vibrant 
who had, 


senses 


his 
woman 


of 


the briefly, 





moment when he had said good-by to shared them with him. She gave to him 
Gloria Kane in a desert dawn. All the a level gaze which suddenly, like a sage- 
poignancy of understanding that it was brush fire, burst into brightness before 
not Life but #e who had cheated them the longing in his eyes 
both, rushed int the void of his alone- Yes,” she said 
ness. Loving 04 he had let Gloria Kane For a moment the Senator from Nevada 
go out of his life, only to find that all saw nothing but the sunrise exaltation of 
else he had won was Dead Sea fruit. He Gloria Kane’s face; but, as they went out 
stepped forward, sentineling the door from the Port Haven, he sighted the sor- 
which she must pass with Sidonie. “May row in Sidonie’s eyes. His first prayer 
I go with you?” he asked her for his daughter was that she might not 
It was a plea for the life and the love be as faithful to love he had been 
SOULS FOR SALE 
Continued from page 63) 
test Does he know anything about alloon tor adornment. He resented only 
make-up?” the stains Remember denied him because 
Remember shook her head and an- of his nz high color. 
swered: “I'll make him up myself to- Leva had taken over the automobile 
morrow morning early.” of the housemate who had gone back 
And now there was rapture in the east to the Middle West. She drove the 
household of Dack. The widow was Dacks and Remember to the studio 
retrieved from the washtub at the desert’s Claymore was waiting for his protégé 
edge. The son was rescued from a sage- and carried him off to his set, where he 
brush future. A scepter was put in his put him through an ordeal he was too 
hand, and he would be raised aloft to young and too eager to regard as any- 
such glory as no infant monarch had ever _ thing but the postion Claymore pretended 
known. If he succeeded, millions of men it was.’ The boy’s magnetism was instant 
and women in every land would gaze with everyone. Everyone smiled at the 
up at his living moving portrait, and pay sight of him. He put a live coal in every 
him the homage that greets childhood heart to warm its cockles. The camera- 
when it is beautiful in the sunlight. man smiled and joked as he turned the 
At the age of five Terry Dack would crank. 
commence his business career with a The unsolved riddle called genius will 
salary of two or three thousand dollars be answered when an explanation is found 
a year. His highest paid six-year-old for the mystery of human magnetism that 
rival was at that time under a contract lurks in a personality, that gives radiance 


at seventeen hundred and fifty dollars a 
week, and a star with his own company 
It was dazzling: yet some people called 
a dull age in a dull world, and turned 


back to medieval France for romantic 
happenings! 

Terry was forever getting to sleep 
that night. He was telling his mother 
what palaces he would buy her, what 
silks he would dress her in; she should 
ride in two solid gold Fords at once, with 
1 policeman for driver. 

HE next morning the Dacks were at 


Remember’s door before she was up. 
[hey sat on the steps watching the red- 
faced sun rise yawning from his bed 
on the mountains. They saw the newsboy 
on his bicycle fling the morning paper 
- the dewy grass, and Terry decided to 
buy himself a gold bicycle. 

His mother tried in vain to hush his 
prattle. Finally the rattlesnake whirr of 
an alarm-clock within shook the bungalow 
from its repose, and they made their 
presence known. 

After breakfast Remember made up her 
own face first in order to get it out of 
the way and also as a model for Mrs. 
Dack to copy. Terry’s hands clutched 
at the various pigments with all the pri- 
meval instinct of a savage desire for paint 


He repeated the names of the various 
layers of grease and color as a most 
delightful lesson. 

When Remember was ready to begin 


on his face, he held it up like a little 


to a glance, and envelops certain beings 
with a mantle of charm. It has nothing 
to do with toil or infinite pains or beauty 
or virtue or sobriety. It is embodied 
felicity, and to call it that is merely to 
change the equation from one unknown 
quantity to another. 

Terry Dack had that which gives 
tain poems, dramas, paintings, statues. 
orations an irresistible fascination. His 
wheedling pout might be known for a 
mere trick; cynics might resent his big 
eyes, his babyish prettiness, and rebel 
against his tears; but they would find 
their eyes moist, their lips quivering. their 
hands aching to caress him or spank him 


cer 


He could not be ignored. 

Mr. Bermond on an early round of 
inspection stopped to watch the test being 
made, to ask who the child was, and to 
mumble to Claymore: “Sign him up!” 
He paused also to shake hands with the 
voung tyrant. to toss him in the air and 
hug him tight with a heartache he dared 
not confess 

And so Terry's fortune was made. Or 
at least it was assigned to him to get 
It would not be so easy to earn as it 
seemed. He would not realize himself 
what intellect he was developing, what 


intuitional processes he was perfecting in 
the laboratory of his soul. 


He was sent home that day with a 


promise of a verdict on the morrow. He 
left the studio with bitter regret and a 
gnawing terror. His fierce imagination 


dramatized the deferment as exile. 


of 
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His mother took the contagion of fear 
from him, and they were in an anguish 
until Remember returned that evening 
with the glad news that the test-film had 
been rushed through the laboratory and 
had evoked vast enthusiasm in the projec- 
tion-room 

It was always a problem whether the 
charm would photograph. In Terry's 
case the picture was beyond the reality 
His skin had an incandescence. His emo- 
tions were graphic upon his features. One 
could him think, watch his laughter 
rise like a spring and grow to a cascade 
follow his grief from the first start of 
f the cup 


sec 


’ } 
ana 
anxiety to the bitter overflow « 
of 


tears 

The next day was Terry's first birthday 
as an Remember announced her- 
as his true mother, and Claymore 
said: “Then I am his father!” 

They looked at each other with a kind 


artist 


selt 


of fright. They were already linked in 
wedlock of art. and a child artist was 
born of the union of their souls. And 


| this had terrifying implications. 


CHAPTER XNXVIII 


[ helped Terry’s art somewhat to be 


told that he must play a little girl 
That angered him, and anger gave him 
pathos His humiliation was only a 


child’s humiliation, but the pint cup brim- 
ming with bitterness is as overcharged as 
a tun of Malmsey. 

His mimetic genius, after the first 
shame of being clad in a girl’s bonnet, 
slip and short socks, found delight in a 
satire on the poses and carriage of little 
womankind 

The stage was a magic playground to 
him. He had to have his schooling—they 
gave him a private teacher who put him 
through his spelling and sums in the en- 
virons of the scene where he was called 
and then to enact his réle. Work 

recess to him, and he scampered 
from his textbooks to the set as to a 
wholesale toy-shop. 

The electricians told him all about the 
big light-machines. The property-men 
let him help them with their labors. The 
assistant director lent him the megaphone 
for a toy. and he bellowed through it like 
an infant Stentor. The lady who had to 
make herself very old with all 
manner of paint was as gentle an ogress 
as ever ate a child. The beautiful star 
held him in her lap, and he learned to 
keep his hands off her make-up and kiss 
her behind the ear. He was as 
to heaven as a child may attain on this 
doleful footstool. He had even the su- 
preme pride of condescension, for an 
even younger actor than he was in the 
cast. 

He felt the dignity of a veteran as he 


now 
was 


look 


close 


watched the scenes in which his little 
baby “brother” was engaged. This child 
was too young to be asked to act. The 


scenes he played in had to be played as 
games, and they were costly games, for 
every minute spent could be charged off 
as five dollars gone. 

Even if Claymore had been a brute, he 
would have found it necessary to dissem- 
ble, because little children cannot be 
coerced to drama, though they may be 
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whipped, starved, scolded or frightened 
with hellfire and bogies to be “good.” 
Claymore had the patience of a_ born 
mother. The baby’s own mother was 
vexed and easily moved to anger. She 
scolded, vanked and threatened, and Clay- 
more had to protect the child from her 
and keep her out of sight while he con- 
ducted the strenuous pretense. He lay 
on his stomach on the floor and devised 
seductive wiles while the camera-men and 
the light crew watched for his signal to 
begin the record. 

Part of this picture was a domestic 
comedy, and this baby was supposed to 
escape from its nurse and its anxious 
mother, to find a loaded pistol, play with 
it, look down the barrel and bite the 
fatal muzzle. Of course the pistol was 
not really loaded, but it was hoped that 
the effect would give the audience that 
bit of blood-curdle for which it loves to 
pay its best money. 

Claymore would hand the baby a 
morsel of candy, drop another down the 
after and 





barrel for the child to peer 
try to extract. Then Claymore would 
scuttle backward out of the range of the 


cameras, motion the electricians to “hit” 
the lights, and the camera-men to crank 
He cooed to the baby in prattling terms, 
struggling to keep it so absorbed in its 
task that it would not look out toward 
the camera and betray to future audiences 
the presence of a coach. 

Time after time something diverted the 
baby’s mind. Just as the scene was roll- 
ing perfectly, the child would look away 
and fling the pistol down or wave its 
hand and grin at some one in front 
Then the task had to be begun again 
The child had an impish gift for giving 
the camera-men false starts and then 
ruining the most promising take-offs 

The director groveling about the floor 
would not despair, but returned to the 
toil with a persistence much praised in 
spiders and ants and other stubborn in- 
dustrials. The author of the continuity 
had to leave the set and tear his hair and 
curse to get rid of his nerves. The pro- 
duction manager, whose business it was 
to keep the picture going at high speed 
and low cost, fumed and figured the 
expense. Every time the baby balked, 
a five-dollar bill was burned up. He said 
to the director: “That damned brat has 
cost the picture three thousand dollars so 
far, without a foot of film to show for it.” 


LAYMORE, whose sympathy was in- 
exhaustible as long as there was an 


honest effort, resented the insult to one 


of his cast. And eventually he won his 
point, decoyed the baby through the 
scene and caught it with two cameras. 


The audience would never dream of the 
toil or the cost as it smiled at the brief 
frivolity. But then it is the pride of the 
true artist to conceal his toil as some- 
thing obscene, a disgrace if discovered. 

Terry Dack had no such patience for 
his bungling junior as the director showed. 
He was impatient to get to his own scenes, 
and when at last they were reached, he 
began life anew. 

He romped and whooped with laughter 
during the long waits between the brief 
takes while the lights were being brought 
up, the camera-angles discussed, the prop- 
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erties arranged. The moment the word 
“Action!” rang out, he became the earn- 
est artist. Already he knew that while 
tragic scenes may be played in a cheerful 
atmosphere, comedy must be approached 
solemnly. He agonized over his humor. 
but he did not lose self-control in pathos 

Once between the first and the second 
takes of a pathetic scene, he began to tell 
a funny story to the camera-man 

Claymore said: “Don’t laugh 
scene now. It’s very serious.” 

If a super had told Edwin Booth not 
to giggle when he went on in the Solilo- 
quy, he might have received a glance of 
similar barb. Claymore apologized hasti- 
ly 

But Terry’s pride in his superiority to 
the bungling baby was doomed to fall 
There was a scene where he and his 
brother painted each other’s faces with 
their stage-mother’s rouge-stick. There 
was a scene where they said their prayers 
at the actress’ knee. In these he shone, 
and in moments of childish pathos. But 
by and by the crisis arrived when Terry 
must play a lost and abandoned waif 
freezing in a snow of salt and paper, and 
in lonely dismay as he groped 


this 


in 


sobbing 


blindly for his mother and called her 
name He had responded to all the de- 
mands upon his armory of smiles and 


glooms, but when Claymore appealed for 
tears, they would not flow 

Terry tried and tried. He squeezed his 
eyes. He stared at the lights. He tried 
to think of sad things, but never a bit 
of brine responded. Even the groping of 
his hands was awkward and unreal. 

Claymore pondered: “Did you 
play blindman’s buff?” 

“You bet!” 

“Do you remember how you would put 
your hands out when your eyes were 
shut?” 

“Oh, yes! I see what you mean now 
Like thisaway.” 

And he clenched his eyes, 
plump hands forth stroking 


ever 


and put his 
the air to 


find his mother’s cheek. 

“Great! We'll take it!” said Clay- 
more. The camera-man called: “Hit 
‘em!” The glare poured from the con- 


centrated arcs. The music struck up a 


sobbing tune. The director called: ‘“Ac- 
tion! Camera!” And Terry groped 
pitifully. 

So far, so good. But next- was the 


crying scene, and the weeping must be 
real. Glycerine tears would be an in- 
sult to both audience and actor. 

Claymore tried to tune the actor up 
to the climax by explaining the situation 
Terry nodded like an old scholar. But 
no tears rose. Claymore appealed to the 
boy’s sympathies for the character, for 
himself. He spoke in his most tear-com- 
pelling intonations. But not a tear 
would well from the desert of Terry's dry 
orbs. 

Claymore did not lose his temper. for 
he could see that the child was wrestling 
with his own unresponsive tear-ducts. 

At length he remembered what Terry’s 
mother had said: “He only cries when 
he is mad.” 


And now he shifted his approach. He 
had found the way. But he told no one 
He made all ready for the shot. He 


pretended a disgust for Terry, put him 





off his lap with a curt, “You're a quitter 
The trouble with you is that you wont 
try.” 

The injustice of this outraged the 
child’s soul. He stamped his foot in pro- 
test 

That aint so! 

It is so, so!” Claymore snapped back. 
ind again he flaunted the red rag. “It’s 
your meanness. You're a dirty little 
illey cat, a spiteful little alley cat 

“T am no-ot a nalley c-cat,” Terry 
sobbed 

“Of course you are. You don’t belong 


Go on back to your alley, 


} 


on the screen 


you cat. Go on back to the desert with 
the other coyotes We don’t want you 
here because you wont cry.” 
“IT will so cry. Boo-hoo—I—will cry!” 
Claymore tossed his nose in scorn 
“Oh, you might make a lot of sniffles 


but you wouldn't dream of crying like a 


lost child: ‘I want my mamma! 
‘I want my mamma!” Terry howled 
[he flood broke from a_ suddenly 
blackened sky. Sobs shook his frame 
Tears spilled and darted across his fat 


cheeks. The childish treble rang through 
the high rafters 

lerry did not see the lights come on at 
Claymore’s signal. He did not ‘] 
more tap the elbows of the camera-men 
or hear the cranks purring. 

He sobbed and sobbed while Claymore 
goaded him on, giving him his cue dis- 
guised as abuse. “I want my mamma! 
You alley cat!” in antiphony with Terry’s 
increasing anguish. 

“T want my mamma! 
want my mamma. I want 


see Clay 


Shut up! / 
MY MAMMA!” 


HERE was something uncagny and 

cruel about it in Remember’s mind 
It was a form of torture, a Spanish in 
quisition, not after beliefs or confessions, 
but after stored-up emotions. Remem 
ber’s blood ran cold at the shameful busi- 
ness of flogging that young soul to such 
old woes. 

Nothing had ever revealed her 
vividly the seamy side of this business 
of manufacturing emotion for merchan- 
dise. 

She was ready to rush into the sacred 
circle of the set and attack Claymore for 
his brutality. She would lose her own 
career, but she would escape complicity 
in such a low trade. 

Just before she sprang to the attack, 
she heard Claymore stop the cameras 
with the word, “Cut!” The first camera- 
man called to the chief electrician: “Rest 
‘em!” Then the relentless torturer Clay- 
more ran forward, picked Terry up in his 
arms and hugged him to his heart, kissed 
him, mumbling: 

“That’s my boy! That's the 
brave artist I thought he was.” 

The briny victim peered through the 
dripping eaves of his drenched evelashes 
and said: 

“Was ‘at 
cry good?” 

And when Claymore groaned. “Great!” 
Terfy laughed aloud and twisted Clay 
more’s ear. kissed him and throttled his 
neck with his short arms as he yelled: 

“Mamma! Mamma! Mr. Claymore 
says ‘at was great!” 

Mrs. Dack ran forward to 


to SO 


good 


all right? Honest? Did I 


embrace 
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her heartaches turned to aches of 


Hin, 
pride. 

In a later scene he had to cry again 
ind now it was he that pleaded with 
aymore in his anxiety for perfection 

Il cry all you want if you'll on’y 
make me mad again. Call me a nalley 


cat. That makes me awful mad 
Obediently Claymore called him a cat 
caterwauled magnificently with 


dispatch. 


and he 


‘ al 
neatness ane 


And so, in many layers, his little soul 
worked, striving to present a_ faithful 
anscript of child life, child comedy 
child tragedy in order to buy his mother 
pretty things, to save her back from thi 
torture of the tub, and to buy himself 
ining, power, wealth, fame and a 
future of illimitable scope 

He was acquiring dominion over a 
vaster empire than any child emperor of 
China. He would be happier than any 
rinceling imprisoned in royalty his 

ilies would girdle the earth, and_ his 
tears would flow beyond the seven seas. 

CHAPTER XXNINX 

| \VE a job. and get a job. To him 
A that hath— 

Remember’s first picture was ay 
reaching its finish by a zigzag path, the 
cenes being shot according to their 

graphy rather than chronology 

Time was expensive. The shifting of 

heavy Cooper-Hewitt frames, and the 
Winfields, the hanging of the domes, an 
the ranging of the “spot along the 
parallels of the upper platforms, took 


costly hours. It took time to move th 
more cameras from one “‘sct-up 
to another and complete the 
lighting the scene sufficiently for 
photography and appropriately to logi 
and drama and beauty. 

The composition of 


two or 
laborious de 


tails of 


each scene in it 


frame was vital to its grace, and it neede 
leisure. In one episé de Remen ber was 
photographed stealing in through a front 
door and crossing a hall into a drawing- 
room. When this was rehearsed, and 
taken several times, she was immediately 
required to return across the hallway 


drawing-room and 
memory and the 
place in the « 


from the 
her the 
what had 
room 
But as a matter of 
director and his crew of 
rators had not yet constructed the 
drawing-room. It was still building on 
hundred yards away, 
could not be taken for a 
Furthermore, the preceding scene 
street had not been taken It 
shot on location on a street 
away 


carry with 
influence of 
taken lrawing- 
fact. the art 
carpenters and 
deco 
nother stage two 
and the 
week 

in the 
ould be 


miles 


scene 


several 
therefore, to remem- 
ber what she had done long before she 
did it. The moving-picture art makes a 
constant use of the future perfect tense 

This was one of the inescapable dif- 
ficulties of the technic. Every art has 
its absurdities and contradictions, and the 
moving-picture actor must perform in- 
cessant Irish bulls of sequence. With so 
many things to remember, it is small 
wonder that he occasionally jumps out of 
a window in a felt hat, a low collar, a 


— 


1e actress had, 


and high shoes, and lands on the 
ground in a derby, a wing collar, a four- 
in-hand and low shoes. The matching 
of moods is apt to be still more unfortu 
nate, but there is no practicable way out 

Ihe final episode of Remember’s pic- 
ture had already been taken and the scene 
struck. Some of the earliest 
a few in the middle of the story, remained 

be done, and there were a number of 
night-shots. If fogs stole in from the 
sea, as they loved to do at the company s 
expense, several nights might 
idleness. 


Bt T all of Remember’s anxieties con- 
erning make-up and costume and 
interpretation were 


inxiety as to her 
anv hiatus in her 


bow tie 


scenes 


be waste d 


in enforced 


overwhelmed in 
Tuture She drea ed 
career, another fret! 


hunting for more work. But she ha 
been already acquiring a little nan 
Gossip of every sort was rife, and som 
of it was flattering. The word floats 
about that “Steddon was making gos 
it Bermond’s.” 


Other directors began to speak to hi 
on the lot and at the luncheon-table. Th: 
tron in charge .of the 
| her that she had heard several peop 
speak of Miss Steddon’s fine work rh 
man in charge of a projection-m: 
old her one day: “Very nice work, Miss 
Steddon!” That was praise from a jac 
expert! Some of the other actresses 


the set had confessed that she had mace 


ma dressing-roon 





icni 


them cry and choke up. She had 
stuff.” She was delivering the goods 
Her soul was getting over 
\t home she found a note now 
hen, asking her to call at another studi 
Agents sent her proffers of their go 
iffices and promised to enhance her 
oppe mtaiiiles and her earnings. But the 


Bermond Company had an option on he: 


services. This includ led the right to far 
her out-for single pictures to other com- 
panies It was a flattering kind 
slavery Still more flattering was B 
mend’s reluctance to lend her to a ri) 


On her own lot she was 
ntion. She had the g 
1at Rookes. who had sent her into hys- 
terics and thereby into success by re- 

to let her play a small comedy 
role, was trving to 


a matter of con- 
glory of learni 


te 
1 
I 


fusing 
have her assigne 


him for a big dramatic part in his next 
picture 

In any case, Claymore could not keep 
her. There was some doubt of his re- 


maining longer with the Bermond Con 
pany He had quarreled fiercely with 
the author and the editorial board 
changes in the final assembly of the 
picture. It was a three-cornered war, and 
Claymore’s earnestness had whipped hin 
into a battle with each faction singly, and 
both together. 

The fashions in pictures were chanzing 
rapidly. The national mania for censor- 
ships of every kind made it hazardous for 
a story to include anything that might 
offend a Puritan nursery. Claymore’s 
had been of the melodramatic 
sort. There was a shift to the domestic 
comedy, the drama of. manners. Ber- 
mond did not feel sure that Claymore 
could do well within the new limits, and 
finally the company decided to release 
him. Rookes and his continuity-writers 


over 





with 


successes 
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were at war and could not begin shooting, 
and Bermond agreed to lend Remember 
to a new company that was to make Tom 
Holby a star. He had earned the eleva- 
ion, and this meant that he and Robina 
Teele would part company—at least upon 
the screen. 
When Remember read of this plan on 
motion-picture page of an evening 
paper, her heart gave a hop, as if. a fat 
frog had leaped in her bosom. She was 
ot sure just what the excitement meant 
vithin her there. She did not want Tom 
Holby for herself; yet she did not want 
to see any other woman land him. As 
an artist, it encouraged her to be told 
that she would be given the second lead 
in Tom Holby’s support. Yet she could 
not quite consider the matter academical 


the 


ly. Destiny kept thrusting her back into 
his neighborhood. She wondered if Des- 
tiny intended anything by all these co- 
incidences, or if she was merely to drift 
out of his ken again and into some other 


star’s orbit 


LAYMORE obtruded upon her medi- 


tations. She was under the obliga 
tion imposed by his devotion. It was 
certain that he and Remember must 


sever the relations they had established as 
director and directed, but a deep friend- 
ship, something deeper than friendship, 
had developed during their recent com- 
munion. 


He had found her increasingly, irre 
sistibly fascinating as he ransacked odd 
corners of her heart for emotional ma- 


terial, as he studied her expressions and 


postures, as he thought of her in her 
absence. Before him she moved about to 
music, and that lifted them to another 


planet somehow. 

He was polite and gentle with every- 
body, and never raised his voice on the 
set except when he had to call some one 
in on a cue from behind a door or from 
a distance. He tried to be particularly 
aloof, professional and directorial in his 
conduct with Remember, the com- 
pany discover his infatuation. But his 
love was less and less content with 
courtesy alone. The very effort empha- 
sized what he sought to hide, and the 
whisper went about that Claymore and 
Remember Steddon were thicker than 
thieves. They gave the impression of a 
bride and groom pretending to be old 
married people and only advertising their 
infatuation by their aggravated in- 
difference. And Claymore could not keep 
from calling on Remember of evenings. 
He had been seen going into her bunga- 
low. He had been met there by other 
callers. They had danced together too 
often at the Hollywood Hotel on Thurs- 
days. So he was a joke to the others; 
but a mood of elegy possessed his sensi- 
tive being. 

Remember was not blind to the look 
in his eyes, nor deaf to the overtones in 
his voice. She wondered for a while 
that so powerful a man should have 
selected so humble an apprentice, and 
let the star glide by unworshiped. Her 
heart was mellowed with a kind of up- 
ward pity for the great man that she 


lest 


was dragging down to her own meek 
level. But it was pleasant to be adored. 
The goddess lingered in the idolater’s 
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presence to be idolized. The luxury 
tended ic become a necessity. 

They were human, and if they had been 
lay people and not dramatics, their hearts 
would have swung together and nobody 
would have been amazed. All day they 
labored over the mimicry of love and woe, 
ind yet they gained no private immunity 
from its fever. When he called of eve- 
nings Claymore would make excuses to 
step out into the patio with Remember to 
her a very remarkable moon. He 
persuaded her now and then to stroll— 
anything to get her away from the 


show 


eyes 


and ears of her mother and her house- 
nates 

He never said anything, however, that 
he might not have said before a crowd 


He never tried to hold her hand or snatch 
i kiss or filch an embrace. Yet the air 
full of his eagerness for her. Re 
member was constantly set quivering with 
expectancy that he would make some ad- 
vance, some gesture of endearment, yet 
always unable to decide just what she 
would do if he did. But he didn’t 

She wondered at his curious shyness. 
For a man of such autocracy and such a 
habit of ordering her about before people, 
to be afraid to speak to her in solitude— 
it was funny. She did not realize that 
his chief battle was with himself. He 
knew the perils a director runs who lets 
himself flirt with or favor one of his com- 
pany. Even to deliver himself to bandied 
jokes was unbearable. He fought his love 
for the sake of his pride of office. So 
he did not speak, but he ached, and he 
communicated his anguish to the very 
ir 


was 


CHAPTER XL 


ND now Remember suddenly en- 

countered the peril that Tirrey had 
prophesied. He had said that a girl could 
not get into the moving-picture world by 
selling herself, but that after she got 
in, she would find chances enough to give 
herself away. 

She at least had found this true. No- 
body had asked her for her self-respect 
as an initiation-fee or an initiation-rite. 
She was paid a weekly wage based upon 
her ability, her experience and her use- 
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fulness 
realm 

Her price would rise and fall according 
to the general market for moving pictures 
and her specific value. Her emotion and 
her beauty were commodities, and Sted- 
don stock would be quoted on the 
Exchange as the demand for it rose 
and fell, as the bidders for it increase 
or diminished. 

She could not add to her artistic asset 
by incurring moral liabilities. If her 
sins were discreet or picturesque, they 
would not affect the public esteem. Ii 
they were unlucky sins, she might find 
herself suddenly bankrupt, closed out 
shut down. 

Up to now she had met no more ot 


She was paid in coin of the 


Soul 


those compliments which are called in 
sults than any girl is likely to meet as 
she goes her way through any com 


munity. Her mother had been with he: 
almost all the time when she was not on 
the lot; and the lot was full of mothers 
of little children and young stars. 
Claymore had been chaperoned by the 


company and his own reverence for: 
discipline. But now she was outside his 
authority. Both were outside the Ber 
mond inclosure. The picture was fin 
ished. Claymore could offer her no mor: 
scenes, no more advantages, no more 
roles, not even the little tributes of 


special close-ups or flattering lightings or 
the tender privilege of being “shot 
through gauze” or out of focus. 

And now they were as helpless together 
any other twain whom nothing re- 
strains or separates. They were two emo- 
tional people without a barrier. 

The picture was finished by four o’clock 
on a Saturday afternoon. The last shots 
had taken less time than had been fore 
seen. She had told her mother that she 
might be kept at the studio till late in 
the evening. 

But four o'clock found the work 
achieved. The members of the company 
bade each other farewell as after a 
pleasant voyage. Remember hurried to 
remove her make-up and put on civilian 
clothes. 

As she came down the steps from the 
long gallery of dressing-rooms, she saw 
Claymore coming from his office on the 
ground-floor. He smiled: “Othello’s 
occupation’s gone. I've got an idle after 
noon on my hands. Why don’t we take 


as 


a little motor-ride and get a bit of fresh 
air?” 

“I'd better go home.” Remember 
faltered invitingly. 

“Ah, you can always go home.” 

“All right!’ she cried with a childish 


eagerness for mischief 


HE went with him to his car where it 
was parked outside the lot. He helped 
her in with a manner of possession, of 
capture. He sent the car spinning out 


along Washington Boulevard toward 
Venice. By winding ways they reached 
the vast amusement-huddle, and passing 


the canals that gave it its name, pushed 
on to the pleasure-streets of cheap and 
noisy merriment. 


They loitered awhile on the sand, but 


it seemed a little late for a swim, and 
Claymore easily persuaded her to drive 
farther along the sea-road after an early 
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linner at the Sunset Inn, famous for its 
Wednesday night dances. 

The sun was low and huge when they 
had finished their coffee. It blazed like 


a caldron simmering with molten gold, 


searing the eyes and inflaming the sky 
about It. 
The Santa Monica Mountains march- 


down to the sea grew lavender with 
the twilight. The Ocean Drive stretched 
along a forest of palms like huge coco- 
dark against the gaudy west. Then 
he road dropped in a long U down Santa 
Monica Canon and out again, a canon 
divided between strange neighbors, a 
\lethodist camp-meeting grounds 
paradise where the Uplifters Club 

its outdoor festivals, pageants of 
rare beauty, the forest deeps uncannily 
illumined with fuming mists of many- 


colored smoke. 


ing 


nuts 


ane 
tne se 
gives 


turned out again at the 
edge, the sun fell into the 
was quenched, leaving along 
the west only a of powdered 
ranium petals, though the wet 
a burnished-kettle color where the ripples 
them. 

of every n 


A S they 
ocean’s 
} 


wide sea and 


glow ge- 
sands were 
and 
automobiles 
many that they were almost one long 
automobile, or at least a chain on which 
they slid like black beads. Their 
were coming on now, early stars pricking 
a twilit sky 

‘he waters grew dull 
patches of lapis lazuli. 
out of the world as if it 
withdrawn from flowers that ¢ 
shriveled. lavender mountains 
a dull mauve growing dim and list 
less. The road sidled along high cliffs 
with little canons folding them into long 
wrinkles. Here and there on the beach 
knots of people gathered about darkling 
fires. cooking dinner in a gypsy mood. 

The car rounded headland after head- 
and, finding always another beyond. On 
one of these stood a lighthouse with a 
patch of bright sky shining through 
When they reached it, it was a moving- 
picture fishing village, Inceville once, now 
the R. C. Ranch studio, an odd jumble of 
hollow shells, English huts, Western 
blockhouses, a church, a strip of castel- 
lated wall—all sorts of structures that a 
nimble camera could present as parts of 


aved smoothed 


The 


nake were 


SO 


lights 


slate with 

light went 
were a moisture 
lrooped and 
were 


liquid 


The 


h 
Lic 
now, 


great wholes. 
The road fared on, cutting off the tip 
of one ridge and leaving a cone like a 


vast chocolate-drop set up at the ocean’s 
rim. The next headland ended in a bit 
of sand where a few palm trees had been 
installed to represent a South Sea island 
vista. The very mountains in silhouett« 
were like a strip of scenery. 

And then the road swung into the 
Topanga Canon, just before it reached 
a cluster of Japanese fisherfolk—earnest 
little people crowded out of their own 
islands and finding no welcome in Cali- 
fornia. But they toiled on ignorant of 
the articles, stories, novels and orations 
devoted to their denunciation as a men- | 
ace and a promise of war. 

Twilight was smothering the long and 
twisted gorge of the Topanga When Re- 
member and Claymore turned their backs 
on the last glimmers of the ocean. For 
miles and miles the highway mounted | 
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Play By Ear 


Be a Jazz 
_ Music Master 


on, yee can, even if you 
A BEGINNER 
— an advanced student 
The Niagara School of Music 
has perfected a method of in- 
struction which will enable 
you to play all the popular 
song hits perfectiy by ear. 
All you need to know is how 
to hum a tune. Our method 
—only 20 lessons, which you 
can master in a littie while 
—will enable you to trans- 
form the tune which is 
running thrn your head into 
actual JAZZY music on the 
piano. ALL BY EAR. 


It Is Easy To Learn 


Many masters of Jazz and 
Ragtime music don’t know 
a note. Bea Music Master 
yourself. It is easy—the les- 
sons interesting and simple 
—no tedious ding-dong daily 
practice with the do, re. mi, 
until you think you will go 
crazy; not at all. Just 20 
brief, entertaining 4. 
and you havea musical 

. - ability at which your 
friends will marvel. YOU SIMPLY PLAY BY EAR. 

Hum the Tune, Play It By Ear 
ra new y popolar pong hit, hum the tune, play 
ae ar. Just think how many dull hours A 
easily a = ability will make happy, how many friends you 
will mace bappy, how popular you wiil be when you JAZZ 
the newest song success of Broadway after hearing it. Ali 
done by ear, @ JAZZ MUSIC MASTER. 


SEND COUPON FREE BOOK 


#OR DETAILS AND 


WIAGARA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 434, MIAGARA FALLS, ft. T. 
Without obligation mail me booklet **The Niagara Method”” 
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and writhed along the steeps of precipices 
hugging the rocks to let pass car after 
car, with lamps flashing in front of 
blurred passengers 

The road had been slashed through 
walls of stone or of heaped conglomerate 
like enormous piles of cannon-balls. The 
slopes of increasing depth and majesty 
and stunted trees 


were clothed with sage 

Here and there stood the tall white 
spikes of the “candles of God,” the yuccus 
de Dios, now in bloom. They had a 


ghostly glimmer where they hoarded the 
last rays of waning day. 
Remember’s heart was stabbed with 


every sharp swerve around a 
beetling ledge, for the headlight swung oft 
down the cliff, revealing rather the danger 
to be feared than the road to be followed 
In almost every bay where there was a 
bit of space a motor had stopped and 
close to the cliffside in the dark 
easy to imagine the purpose of 
these halts. Each car was a wheeled soli- 
tude, a love-boat at anchor in a stream 
of cars ignoring and ignored. 


terror at 


drawn 
It was 


them 


too 


LAYMORE did not speak of 
nor of anything else. He was 

twirling the wheel and gauging the 
little distances between the the 
cliff and the cars that whizzed past 

Halfway up the canon his headlight 
ransacked a black cove between two head 
lands and found no motor in possession 
of the estuary of night. And here, to 
Remember’s dumb astonishment, he ab- 
ruptly checked his car, swung in off the 
road against the wall of rubble, and 
stopped short with a sigh of exaggerated 
fatigue. 


busy 
edge of 


“Well,” he groaned, “this is a drive 
I'll rest a bit if you don’t mind. Pretty 
here. eh?” 

From their cavern of gloom they 
looked across a fathomless ravine to a 


mountain on which the risen moon played 


like a silent Niagara. In the dozing 
radiance a creamy shaft of yucca stood 
like a candle blown out in a deserted 
cathedral. The night air was of a strange 
gentleness, and the cars that shot past 


threw no light into their retreat. 

There was a long, long silence that filled 
Remember with a terror she could not 
quite fail to enjoy. She could not tell 
whether she heard her own heartbeats or 
his, but excitement was athrob in the 
little coach that had brought them so 
swiftly to this remote seclusion. 

Claymore was dumb so long that Re- 
nember had time to cease to be afraid 
of what he would say, and to begin to 
wish that he would get it said, so that 
she could know what her answer would 
be. 

She felt a baffling uncertainty of her- 
self. She could not imagine what she 
might do or say. She had not had much 
experience of men, but enough to know 
that before long he would initiate the im- 
memorial procedure that starts with an 
arm adventuring about a waist, and a 
voyage after a kiss 

She told herself that the only right and 
proper thing to do would be to resist 
protest, forbid, and prevent at any cost 
the profanation of her sacred integrity 
If necessary she must fight. scratch 
scream, escape, run away, appeal for help 
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to any passer-by. or as a last resort 
over the cliff and die for honor’s 

But who was that She and who was 
that Herself that told each other so 
many things? 

Herself told She that Mr. Claymore 
could not be treated as an ordinary rut 
flan, an insolent outrageous knave, a fiend 
He had treated her with most delicate 
courtesy from the first; he had 
her opportunity for fame and money; he 


leap 


sake 


given 


had taught her his art; he had given her 
his admiration, his praise, his devotion 
his mute but evident affection 


If he loved her and revealed his love 
she could hardly reward his patient 
chivalry with prompt ingratitude and 
violence and fear. That would make her 
the insulter, not him 

She must be very gentle with him 
and ask him kindly to forbear, and 
to spoil the pleasant friendship that she 
had prized. But if he still persisted? 
He was sure to be gentle at worst. He 
would obey her with a sigh of loneliness 
and his heart would grieve. Somehow as 
she foreshadowed such an acceptance ot 
defeat, she could not but feel a little dis 
appointed. 

Thousands of years of ancestry had put 
it in her heart to enjoy being 
powered, overpersuaded, captured. 
en had been earning their own 
in various ways from most ancient 
uity and had never yet overcome 
eternal tendency to play their part in the 
immortal duet 

If Mr. Claymore should propose mar 


not 


over 

Wom 
livings 

antiq 


, 
their 


riage, that would make his caresses ac- 
ceptable—according to some canons, 


though not to all. But he could not 
marry her, and she did not want to marry 
him. She did not want to marry anybody 
just now. She was a free woman in a 
free country. 

She was not free, however, from the 
witchery of this night, this dream, the 
vast yearning of this mountainous beauty 


She was not free of the disaster of 
sire, the hunger to be embraced, and 
kissed and whispered to, the need to be 


kept warm in the coid loneliness of the 
world. 

But her training kept telling her that 
only a wicked man of wicked aims could 
have brought her here for the damnation 
of her soul, the temptation of her flesh 
and all the infernal risks involved. Still 
she could not hate him even in her im- 
agination, though she tried. She could 
not denounce him for what he had not 
vet attempted, and she could not quite 
despise herself for not being unwilling 
that he should show a little courage. 

Her thoughts spun giddily in her mind 
all entangled with a skein of romantii 
threads. She was young and pretty. and 
time was wasting her flowery graces 
Some one ought to cull them while they 
bloomed. 


HILE she debated with herself, as 

doubtless innumerable women have 
debated with themselves in like plights 
Claymore’s own mind was a chaos ot 
equally ancient platitudes of a man’s phi 
losophy. At length he found the courage 
or the cruelty to slip his arm about Re 
member's waist and to draw her close to 
him. He was almost more alarmed than 
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she 





ielighted to find that hardly resisted 
at all. 

He took 
vhispered: 
1!* Then 


his 

hands 
with cold 
hers, and 


like a 


and 
are 


her hands in 
“Your poor little 
old he kissed them 
Ips that he lifted at once to 
found them warm and strangely 
rose against his mouth. 

He was as much amazed as if hers were 
the first lips he had ever kissed if 
he had just invented kissing. Then in a 
frenzy of wonder he clenched her in his 
arms with all his power. He did not know 
that the wheel bruised her and 
neither did she. But she forgot to de- 
bate her duty or to think of her soul 
She thought only of the rapture of this 
ommunion, and her arms stole round 
neck, and clenched him with all 
he power of her arms 


as 


side, 


h 
nis sne 


evil 
then 
tidal 


so. evil 


z~* fire drives out fire, 
There was an evil flourishing 


with an unheard-of fury—a wave, a 


wave of crime, of murder, theft, violence 
of every sort. 

The highways and the houses of the 
world were gone mad with the enterprises 
of robbery. Nobody was safe at home 
or abroad, in palace or hovel, shop or 
mail-car. Millions on millions of treas- 
ire were being carried off by thieves 
Theft was ubiquitous. On one of the 


roads of Los Angeles a month or two be- 
fore, a couple locked in each other’s arm 


had been challenged by a thug with a gun 
He had robbed both man and girl, then 
carried the girl off 

Remember, swooning she knew not 
where or whither, was awakened fron 
her mad rapture by a low voice across 
her shoulder 

Sorry to interrupt you, folks, but I 
need your money.” 

She turned and found herself blinded 
by the glare from a motor halted at a 
little distance. Dazzled as she was, she 
could see the gaunt hand that held before 
her a black pistol with a glint outlining 
its ugly muzzle. 

She whirled and stared into the staring 
eves of Claymore. It was not fear but 
an infinite disgust that she saw there, as 


his arms left off embracing her and rose 
into the shameful posture of abject 
surrender 


slowly 
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Free Proof 
That You 
Can Hear! 


The wonderful, im- \ f 
proved Acousticon has | 
now enabled nearly 


to hear, We are eure it 
are eo absolutely cer- 
you the 


500,000 deaf people 
will do the same for you; 
tain of it that we are eager to send 


1922 ACOUSTICON 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 


There is nothing you will have to do but ask for 
your free trial to pay, no red tape, no 
reservation to this offer, Our contidence in the 
present Acousticon ix so complete that we will 
gladly take all the risk in proving, beyond any 
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THE HONOR OF M. LUTARDE 


(Continued from page 


$2) 





welcome If you 
our chief, you are 
He is in danger—of 


my hand, “you are 
can help us to save 
more than welcome. 


that I am assured.” 

Much of the rest of his speech was 
irrelevant. The gist of the matter, how- 
ever, was contained in his concluding 
sentences. 

“They will seek to strike through his 


one weakness—his sentimentality, his ex- 
cessive good-nature. Philippe Lutarde has 
always been a lover of women, a kindly 
and a generous lover. He can resist no 
appeal to his sympathies; and our French 
public—you know, perhaps, how strange 
they are. Whatever our own private 
lives may be, we tolerate not even indis- 
cretions from our great men. We glorify 
and sanctify them; we place them on a 
pedestal; and if they fall, we depose 
them from our hearts. All nations have 
their peculiar form of hypocrisy. That 
is ours. Lutarde’s daily life is being 
examined at the present moment, hour by 
hour.” 

“By the police?” I asked. 

“No! By the agents of a very danger- 
ous gang of criminals, whose chief we 
believe to be in league with the other 
side.” 

“Why not 
Lutarde?” 

“That has been done. He is haughty 
and impetuous. He will brook no inter- 
ference with his actions.” 

“Is his life above reproach?” I 
bluntly. 

“Absolutely,” 


give warning to Monsieur 


asked 


was the confident reply. 


“He is seventy years of age and a 
philosopher. He has too much natural 


dignity to attempt that side of life for 
which his age renders him unsuitable. At 
the same time, he is full of sentiment. 
He likes to dally with the finer emotions. 
He would inhale the perfume of the roses 
from his neighbor’s garden, but he would 
never seek to pluck the blossoms.” 

“Can I meet him?” I suggested. 

“Today at the British Embassy,” Guy 
Ennison replied. ‘We have arranged a 
little luncheon. He does not know your 
errand, and he scarcely even realizes our 
anxiety.” 


UR conference broke up soon after- 
ward. At luncheon I found Philippe 
Lutarde gracious, charming and brilliant 
He had the clear skin and bright eyes of 
a younger man; his snow-white hair was 
a veritable adornment. His sense of 
humor was abundant and his laughter 
infectious. He was .a delightful com- 
panion, and I easily understood the en- 
thusiastic adherence of his friends. To- 
wards the close of luncheon Ennison 
spoke to him quite seriously of the exist- 
ence of some conspiracy against either 
his life or his honor. Lutarde only 
smiled 
“My friend,” he said, 
ciate all your efforts on my behalf; but 
behold, I am seventy years old! A few 
years more or less of life now are little 
As to my honor, that no enemy can 


“I much appre- 


besmirch If I were 
by guards, you 


to surround mysell 
suggest, place myselt 
in a glass house, I should live an artifi 
cial life. I know that without me things 
might for a time be difficult, and relations 
between our two countries might suffer 
In a month or two, however, all tha 
will be changed,—we shall have entered 
upon a new era—and for these 
months I choose to take my risk. I 
not submit to espionage. 

“You are subject to it at present fron 


as 


rew 


will 


the other side,’ Ennison reminded him 
gently. 

“If I find a man attempting it.” was 
the fierce reply, “I will shoot him.” 

Nevertheless for the next three lays 
I cast away my name and resorted to the 
meaner walks of my profession. I 
shadowed the great French statesman 
from the moment when he rose, until 
nightfall. I accompanied him, unseen 
on those midnight walks against which 


his friends had protested so forcibly. I 
watched him give alms freely, speak 
kindly words to the distressed, and I 
watched other things a little more tensely 
understanding what lay behind them 
[here was a young girl, very beautiful, 


with great dark eyes and an appealing 
face, who stopped him one night with 
some pitiful story. She was limping, and 
she pointed continually to her foot 


Lutarde called the fiacre which she indi- 
cated. She leaned her fingers upon his 
arm. I was close enough to see the 
pressure of them, to note the subtlety of 
her upward glances. He handed her to 
the cab. I heard her pleading words 
She was so lonely. If monsieur would 
drive with her a little way! But Lutarde 
shook his head gravely. He paid the 
taxicab man a fare which surprised him, 
lifted his hat courteously and walked 
away. I saw the change in the girl’s face 
as he disappeared. That was just one 
of his escapes. 

We had a more exciting few minutes 
one night when he insisted upon walking 
home from the Quai d’Orsay. I saw the 
four dark, silent figures gliding together, 
two of them in front of him and two 
behind, and I saw the waiting motorcar 
at the corner of the street. Prudence 
led me to anticipate their action, what- 
ever it might be. When they heard the 
spit of bullets against the wall, they 
took to their heels and ran. To the 
gendarme who came hurrying up, I had 
only to show my badge of authority, and 
he procured for us at once a taxicab 
Lutarde, convinced now that his enemies 
were in earnest, yielded to my first prop- 
osition. I was installed in his house 
as major-domo. 


E had three or four days of absolute 

quietude. Then the moment which 
we had been expecting, arrived. It was 
about six o’clock in the evening, and I 
was seated in Monsieur Lutarde’s study, 
copying some letters at a desk and posing 
as his secretary. A servant brought in a 
note, which the Minister read hastily and 
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passed to me. It was written on British | 
Foreign Office notepaper and signed by a | 
very important personage. — The gist of 
it was contained in these lines: 



























































The bearcr can be altogether trusted. 
He brings you a verbal message of great 
importance You will further our 
mutual interests if you give it your 
most serious consideration. 


‘This, at any rate, is genuine,” Mon- 
sieur Lutarde observed. 

“It would appear so,” I admitted. 

“You can show the bearer in,” the 
Minister addressed his servant. 





;* was a mere chance which led me to 
retire to what Lutarde was pleased to 
call my spy-hole. Notwithstanding my 


disguise, it was perhaps as well that I did WARNING! Say “‘Bayer”’ when you buy Aspirin. 
so, for to my amazement it was Janet 
who was presently ushered in. Monsieur Unless you see the name ‘‘Bayer’’ on tablets, you are 
Lutarde rose to his feet in some surprise. a P ; ad i aie 
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the doctor who is with him now abso- 
lutely forbids him to stand,ap: I have 
here his certificate.” 

“I will come without delay, madame,” 
Lutarde promised, waving away the half- 
sheet of notepaper which she had ten- 
dered. 

“TI came in a taxicab—it is waiting,” 
she continued. “You doubtless would 
prefer your own car?” 

“It is no matter.” he answered. ‘At 
which hotel do you stay?” 

“The Ho6tel Napoleon, in the Rue 


skin can —_— 4 
be quickly} Stops Your Hair Coming Out, 
cleared of Pim- ; = 
ples, Blackheads, | | |= Thickens and Beautifies 
Acne Eruptions on the | | 
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a shock, for the district was the most 
notorious in Paris. 
“My dear madame,” he protested, “the 
neighborhood of the Rue Tranchard is 
certainly not a fit place for you and—” 
“That is what distressed my husband 
so much in having to ask you to go to 
him,” she interrupted. “It was the par- 
ticular desire of the person on whose 
behalf he has come, that his | 
in Paris should not be known, pa yes Hf YouCa mn Te 
husband deliberately chose this hotel, | GENUINE DIAMOND Send hack 
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an ambulance car from the hospital and (Bzclusioe controllare Mevican Diamond ds) brightness and abundance. 
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» Crooked Spines 
‘5 Made Straight 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered for many 
years and was absolutely 
heipless, found relief. Aman 
who was helpless, unable to 
rise from his chair, was rid 
ing horseback and playing 
tennis within a year. A little 
child, paralyzed, was playing 
about the house after wearing 
a Philo Burt Appliance 3 


e = it weeks. We have successfully 


tre » more than 40,000 cases the past L9years. 


30 Days’ Trial 


We will prove its value in 
your own case here is no 
reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer. The photographs 
show how light, cool, elastic 
and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is 
how different from the 
old torturous plaster, 
leather or steel jackets 

Every sufferer~with a 
weakened or deformed 
spine owes it to himself 
to investigate thoroughly. 
Price within reach of all. 
Send For Our Free Book 


If you will describe the case 
it will aid us in giving’ you 
definite information at once 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
246-15 Odd Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N.Y. 


An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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| J ANET passed quite close to me on her 
way to the door. She was her old 
self—quiet, impassive, deliberate. There 


was not the slightest sign of satisfaction 
| in her face that she had so far succeeded 
in her mission. She was just the anxious 


wife performing a necessary duty for 
her husband. I emerged from my hiding- 
place as soon as she was safely out of 
the way. 

“Well?” my temporary chief asked, 
looking across at me. 

“The moment has arrived,” I answered. 

Monsieur Lutarde, who by nature was 
one of the most unsuspicious men that 
ever breathed, looked positively aghast 

“You suggest that the woman is an 


impostor!” he exclaimed. 
“She is the wife of a well-known Eng- 
lish criminal,” I declared. “Her story 


was plausible but very improbable 
What about the letter that she brought?” 

Monsieur Lutarde searched his table. 
'I watched him grimly. 
, “You will not find it,” I told him. “I 
saw her pick it up as she passed.” 

“What shall we do?” he asked. 

“Keep her waiting for a few minutes 
and then go to the address she gave you, 





| but nowhere else,” I decided. “I am 
going to telephone to Ennison, and I 
shall be there before you. If we see 


this thing through, we may find out who 
is at the bottom of it. I will see that 
you run no risk.” 


“IT have no fear,” Monsieur Lutarde 
asserted, frowning. 

“I referred only to your reputation,” 
I assured him. 
| The two drove off together after a 
brief delay. Ennison, to whom I had 
telephoned, picked me up almost imme- 
| diately in his car. We made one more 


brief call, and reached the hotel as the 
taxicab containing Monsieur Lutarde and 
his companion was turning into the other 
end of the long street. Madame, from 
behind the glass windows of her bureau, 
eyed us a little suspiciously as we entered. 
I engaged her in confidential conversation, 
however, respecting a suite, and she did 
| not even notice the three or four men 
who had followed us at intervals into the 
hotel and who disappeared in various 
directions. Presently I heard the taxicab 
stop. I made an excuse, and we hurried 
into the salle d manger. Janet, followed 
by Monsieur Lutarde, who, although he 
had taken off his hat, held it in front of 
his face, crossed the floor swiftly toward 
| the lift. Madame held out her key, 
which Janet accepted with a little nod. 
They passed into the lift, and we heard it 
ascend. I returned to the bureau. I 
allowed myself to show much interest. 

“But surely, madame,” I whispered, 
“that was Monsieur Lutarde, the great 
statesman, who entered with the lady?” 

Madame smiled at us knowingly. 

“In effect it is he,” she admitted 
| “Madame is the wife of an old client, 
an American gentleman who left this eve- 
| ning for London.” 

“A love-affair?” 
breath. 

Madame shrugged her shoulders 
glance was eloquent. 


I queried under my 


Her 


|} “What can one do?” she murmured 
“Only I hope that Monsieur will never 
| discover. He has a violent temper. Ah! 
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Monsieur 
there has 


merciful heavens! It is 
himself who returns! Now 
tragedy arrived indeed!” 

Into the hotel, with his coat-tails flying 
behind him, came u man whom at first I 
did not recognize. I myself had stepped 
back out of sight, and I watched the 
scene. The newcomer acted his part 
well. 

“My key, madame,” he shouted, 
ing his fist against the counter. 

Madame pretended to search for it. 
She too had been schooled in her part 
So had the guests, who, with a little 
crowd of reporters, came closing around 

“But I have it not, monsieur,” the 
woman faltered. “Madame herself—’ 


The 


bang- 


HE newcomer strode toward the lift, 
which I imagine was willfully de- 
layed. He shook the gates and pressed 
the bell furiously. Madame leaned over 
the counter. 
“But what 
manded. 
“What ails me?” 


ails Monsieur?” she de 


he replied at the top 


of his voice, speaking now in broken 
French, now in English with an American 
accent. “I tell you that not three minutes 


ago I saw my wife enter this hotel with 
a man—she who saw me off, as she 
thought, at the Gare du Nord not an 
hour ago! A curse upon your lift, 
madame! This is a plot!” 

“But monsieur—” Madame faltered 

“Hell!” the outraged husband inter- 
rupted angrily. 

He turned and ran for the stairs, fol- 
lowed by a little crowd among whom I 
easily @seaped detection. We _ reached 
the second floor. The man, who now, 
to my amazement, I realized must be 
Stanfield, was banging at the panels of a 
closed door, and shouting. 


“It is locked!” he cried. “I knew it! 
Locked! Open, Suzanne! You gain 
nothing by this. I come if I blow the 


1 
A few of us were 
almost pushed in. Janet, with her face 
buried in her hands, turned away. Mon- 
sieur Lutarde, not wholly at his ease, 
stood there with folded arms. 

“Who are you, sir, and what are you 
doing in my salon?” Stanfield demanded 
fiercely. 

“IT am here at your wife’s bidding to 
receive a message which she assures me 
that her husband has brought from Lon- 
don,” Lutarde replied. 

“It is a lie!” Stanfield shouted. “I 
am her husband. and I know nothing of 


hotel about your ears! 
The door opened. 


you. It is years since my wife was in 
London. These are subterfuges. —Tel 
the truth, woman?” 


Janet threw herself on the couch 3 
hid her face. 

“He is vour lover?” 

“T could not help it,” 
“You have been so cruel lately. 
did you come back?” 

There was a little murmur amongst 
the curious crowd in the background. A 
thin, dark man with eyeglasses, obviously 
a journalist, was on the point of steal- 
ing away. The time had come for action 
I disentangled myself from the group 
Stanfield looked into the muzzle of my 
automatic. 

“Hands 


Stanfield insisted 
Janet sobbed 
Why 


up, Stanfield!” I ordered 
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the word 


hotel.” 


Pass 
the 


Ennison. 
doors of 


in behind, 
the 


“Close 
down to bolt 


I had once come to the conclusion that, 
no matter how long our duel might con- 
tinue, I should never see a sign of feel- 
ing in my enemy’s face. Through his 
vonderful disguise, however, the real man 
at this moment leaped out. He stood 
staring at me, viciously yet with the half 
fascinated amazement of one who looks 
pon a new thing in life. Janet was 
crouching back upon the couch, shrink- 


ing away from me as far as possible 
her fingers tearing to pieces some slired 
of antimacassar. Suddenly she sprang 
ike a cat between her husband and me. 
He saw his chance and leaped for the 
door. The crowd of stupefied people 
opened as though by magic to let him 
pass. I lowered my pistol and shouted 
a warning at the top of my voice. There 


was the sound of a shot below, and the 
trampling of many feet. A gray-haired, 
well-dressed man with a red ribbon in 
his buttonhole, whom I afterward dis- 
covered to be the editor of a leading 
journal, pushed his way through. 
“Monsieur,” he said to me, “is there 


any answer to this riddle?” 

“You will find it below,” I answered 
shortly. “There has been a plot to com- 
promise the personal honor of Monsieur 
Lutarde here, which you have seen frus- 
trated. The injured husband is an Eng- 
lish criminal. His wife’”—I hesitated—‘‘is 
his accomplice. Monsieur Lutarde has 
never seen either of them before in his 
life. You journalists were invited here 
to witness something different. If I may 
be allowed to say so, you will do well to 


give what pledges may be required of 
you. The hotel at the present moment 


is in the hands of agents of the French 
Government.” 


There was a little murmur. 

“Might one inquire your name, sir?” 
my questioner demanded. 

“My name is Norman Greyes,” I an- 
swered. “I was once of Scotland Yard. 
I am at the moment in the employ of the 


English Government.” 
The man bowed low. 
“The affair is explained, sir,” he said. 
The curious crowd of onlookers melted 


away. Downstairs, behind the locked 
loors. an inquisition was being held. 
Monsieur Lutarde came over and shook 
me by the hand. 

“My thanks later, Sir Norman,” he 
began. “Meanwhile—” 

Ennison entered, acompanied by Mon- 
sieur Lutarde’s private secretary and a 


personage whom I recognized as a high 
official of the French court. There was 
a great deal of rapid conversation be- 
tween the four, a mingled outpouring of 
congratulations and egy r00n Then we 
all moved towards the door. I touched 
Ennison on the arm. 

“What about Stanfield?” 
eagerly. 

Escaped fer the moment,” 
reluctant admission. “He got 
the back premises of the hotel, 
how.’ 


“Escaped!” 


I 


inquired 
was the 
through 


some- 


Janet murmured in enig- 


matic accents. 

They were filing out of the room. I 
was the last. Janet rose to her feet. 
She stood there looking at me. 





“What happens to me?” she asked. 

‘There is no charge against you that 
I am aware of,” I replied. 

She came a step nearer. 

“IT am afraid,” she muttered. vhey 
will say that it was my fault.” 

Ennison was already out of the room, 
leaving the door, however, wide open. 
The woman and I were alone. 

“T am afraid,” she repeated, and she 
came still a step nearer. 

Below, the hotel was in turmoil. I 
was suddenly sick of the whole business, 
a sordid piece of chicanery. 

“You have descended the ladder,” I 
said. “I scarcely believed that you would 


stoop to an intrigue of this sort— what 
in America is called the bade 2 game.” 


“We needed money,” she declared 
hardly. “He had spent everything, and 
I had only what I earned as a dress- 
maker. The people who stood behind 
this affair were generous. It would all 
have been so easy and so safe if you 
had not interfered. I begin to think 
that you are my evil genius, Norman 
Greyes.” 

I heard myself called from below 
I took a last glance at her. Her beautiful 
body was drawn to its utmost height 


She was breathing quickly, as though with 
some suppressed emotion. The danger- 
lights were gleaming in her strange-col- 
ored eyes. For a single moment tempta- 
tion raged within me. Then I remem- 
bered. 

“If you need money to get you back 
to England,” I said, “you can apply 
the British consul. I will arrange it 
for you.” 

“I may not come to you—for it?” 

“No!” 

I heard 
upon the 


to 


foot steps 
away and 


Ennison’s returning 
stairs. I turned 
closed the door behind me. 

“Everything O. K.,” Ennison declared 
triumphantly. “Our friends have made 
quite a coup.” 

“Any further news 
husband?” I asked. 

“T’m afraid he’s got clean away,” 


of the outraged 


Enni- 


son confessed. “Our people declare that 
he was helped by the police. Come on, 
old fellow; my car’s waiting and we're 
going to have an absinthe at the Café 


de la Paix.” 


A 


crowd 


QUARTER of an hour later we 
among the most  cosmopolit 
in the world outside the Café 
1 Paix, sipping our absinthe and watch- 
ng the passers-by. 


sat 
an 
de 


“A very successful evening’s work,” 
Ennison declared thoughtfully. 

“So far as it goes,” I acquiesced. 
“After all, though, a man with so: many 
enemies can never be altogether free 
from danger.” 

“We have gone tonight farther than 
you think,” my companion assured me 
‘The agents of the French police who 
were with us extracted confessions from 


the hotel proprietor and his wife, among 


others, which implicate some very well- 
known people. I need not explain further 
to you, I am sure. You can rely upon 
one thing for certain, however. From 
this evening Monsieur Lutarde is free 
from the danger of any attempt upon 


either his life or his honor.” 
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Head off that Croup 
with Musterole 


Keep the little white jar 
of Musterole handy on your 
bathroom shelf and you can 
easily head off croupy colds 
before they get beyond 
control, 

The moment you hear 
that warning cough, get out 
the good old Musterole and 
rub this soothing ointment 
gently on the chest and 
throat. 

Made from pure oil of mustard 
and other simple ingredients, 
Musterolepenetratesrightthrough 
the skin and breaks up the cold 
by relieving the congestion. 

Musterole does its good work 
without blistering the skin like 
the old-fashioned mustard plaster. 

Use it for treating tonsillitis, 
ctheumatism, neuralgia, chilblains, 
colds and croup. 

Sold == druggists, in tubes and 
jars, 35c and 65c; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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“In that case,” I agreed, “our work 
has indeed been well done.” 

We drank our absinthe in great content. 
Many months afterward a curiously in- 
significant episode of those next few 
minutes was brought forcibly to my mind. 
Near us a very precise and elderly man, 
with a red ribbon in his buttonhole, 
raised his hat to Ennison as he passed 
us. My companion returned his salute, 
and I watched his dignified wandering 
among the chairs until he found one to 


his liking. The waiter, seeing him ap- 
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proach, bowed low and hurried away 
without waiting for his spoken order. 
“Who was that?” I inquired curiously 
“An insurance agent in the Rue Scribe,” 
Ennison replied. “His name, I think, is 
Gaston Lefévre.” 
“A type,” I observed. 
“There are many here,” he assented 


‘The Three Malefactors,’’ another 

of Mr. Oppenheim’s stories of the 

pursuit of an arch criminal by a 

master detective, will appear in 
our next issue. 





from the museum, to assist him in his 
work until the missing figure was found 
Better, far, to divide the credit with this 
voung fellow who would some day be 
famous, and thus share in the honor and 
win it for America, than to allow Gerking 
of Berlin or Pinzucci of Florence to claim 
the triumph for Germany or Italy. 

“Calthorpe?” said the Fourth Assistant 
Curator of Greek Vases of the Seventh 
Ionic Period, with surprise, when Murchi- 
son questioned him. “I’m sorry, Mr. 
Murchison, but Calthorpe is no longer 
here. I should say, rather, that he is 
temporarily absent. He has not been 
here for several months. Calthorpe was 
given a leave of absence in order that he 
might undertake some special investiga- 
tion work.” 

With the jealous intuition of a special- 
ist, Roger Murchison jumped to a con- 
clusion. 


“In the Markham Vase matter?” he 
asked tensely. 
“Yes, Mr. Murchison,” replied the 


Fourth Assistant Curator of Greek Vases 
of the Seventh Ionic Period. 

“Dutton,” asked Murchison, “why was 
I not told of this? You know, and all 
of you knew, that I was deeply—most 
deeply—interested in all that concerned 
the Vase of Apollo. I should have been 
told!” 

The Fourth Assistant Curator looked 
at Roger Murchison curiously, noting his 
fever-bright eyes. 

“Mad!” he said to himself. “Quite 
mad!” And he spoke his next words in 
a gently soothing tone: “You forget, 
Mr. Murchison, that it was on a request 
from you that Mr. Calthorpe was given 
the leave of absence.” 

“T asked that?” queried Murchison. 

“In a letter that Calthorpe allowed me 
to read,” said young Dutton. “In fact, 
Mr. Calthorpe asked me to be one of the 


| party—” 


“Party?” asked Murchison. 

“The party you asked him to form to 
investigate the matter of the two missing 
dancing figures of the vase,” said Dutton. 
“No doubt the details of your request 
will come back to you presently. It is 
not unusual for deep students to have 
these periods of forgetfulness, such as 
you now seem to have. The letter asked 
that as many as possible of the cleverest 
young men of the Grecian Section be 


given leave of absence under Mr. Cal- 
thorpe to aid him.” 
Murchison passed his hand across his 


THE 24TH FIGURE 


(Continued from page 8&5) 





brow like one who seeks to wipe away 
a cobweb. He could recollect nothing 
regarding such a letter as Dutton men 
tioned. 

“And where is Calthorpe now?” 
asked. 

“That we do not know,” said Fourth 
Asisstant Curator Dutton. “He and eight 
of our most promising young men 
accepted leaves of absence and have not 
communicated with:the museum author- 
ities since then. Our belief—but how 
correctly based we do not know—is that, 
under Mr. Calthorpe’s leadership, the 
party is probably at Corinth, doing exca- 
vation work on the site of the Temple of 
Apollo. But as I said, this is mere belief 
We know nothing absolutely. Perfect 
secrecy seems to have been maintained.” 

“Ah, yes! Thank you,” said Murchi- 
son; and he turned away. 


he 


HE bright sun and fresh air of the 

Avenue, as Murchison stepped out 
into it, brought him suddenly out of the 
daze into which the words of the Fourth 
Assistant Curator had thrown him. A 
solution of the mystery came to him 
before he had reached the street level: 
all this was Rosa Lind’s work! 

“Clever!” he muttered, and a pedestri- 
an turned and looked at him, wondering 
what ailed this tall, gaunt, studious man. 

This, evidently, was to be the culminat- 
ing effort of the Graft Syndicate. Know- 
ing that the thing nearest his heart was 
the solution of the mystery of the twenty- 
fourth dancing figure, Rosa Lind was 
using young Calthorpe to solve the puzzle, 
hoping to get the answer in her own 
hands and hold it, so to speak, for a 
ransom. The amount of that ransom 
Murchison could roughly, guess. No 
doubt it would touch a million dollars, 
at least. 

“Clever!” he said again. 

As Murchison walked toward his home, 
he turned one matter after another over 
in his mind. Again and again he laughed, 
as he seemed to see how cleverly Rosa 
Lind had befooled him. The twenty 
clerks in the three offices of the 
Graft Syndicate—a plethora of help that 
had seemed ridiculous—were not, of 
course, mere typists and stenographers. 
They were a staff working to solve the 
vase mystery. As for May Wiltson and 
her pretended liking for Mr. Skink,— 
Murchison laughed again—that could be 
discounted. Had not Rosa Lind been able 
to enlist Aunt Ann Warker in one bunco 
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THOMAS L. MASSON 


As the editor of ‘‘LIFE,’’ Amer- 
ica’s cleverest magazine of humor 
and satire, Mr. Masson is known to 
thousands of RED BOOK MAGA- 
ZINE readers who are also readers 
of its esteemed contemporary. It 
is because of this that Mr. Masson 
is finding delight these days in writ- 
ing for each issue of THE RED 
BOOK MAGAZINE an editorial in 
his happiest mood of social satire. 
Each month, as in the present 
issue, T. L. M.’s editorial will be 
illustrated by one of the coun- 
try’s most distinguished artists, and 
the feature will be presented in 
duo-tone on a special quality of 
paper at the front of the magazine. 


his career. 


things. 





BOOTH TARKINGTON 


ILL begin in the next—the April—issue of THE RED BOOK MAG- 

AZINE a new series of stories in which his astonishing knowledge 
of the Heart of Youth is revealed as never before. 
frew, the elder sister and brother of the delectable youngsters who dom- 
inated his previous series of stories, in THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 
he has created a pair of young people who typify about a million 
American boys and girls today—sophisticated, wise and independent. 
You must read ‘‘Two Hearts That Beat as One”’ in the April number. 


On sale at all News Stands — Price 25 cents 






In Muriel and Ren- 


TOM A. DALY 


He is the man who can make words 
sing. His verses are read and praised 
wherever English is read and there is an 
appreciation of the best of modern 
verse. Mr. Daly will be a _ frequent 
contributor to THE RED BOOK MAGA- 
ZINE during 1922, and it is in these 
pages that you may count on finding 
those poems which are most faithfully 
reflective of his cheery spirit and rep- 
resentative of his highest technical skill. 
Read ‘‘ This Time o’ Year”’ in the pres- 
ent issue and you will be prepared for 
the exquisite charm and fancy of his 
next poem. As in the case of his friend 
on the left, the poems will be illustrated 
with the distinction that becomes them 
and printed in duo-tone on special paper. 


CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


AS written for THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE the greatest story of 
It is concerned with a girl in a small Northern border 
town, into whose life comes the opportunity to do great and daring 
What those things are and how Carmel Lee does them go to 
form a novel that, once begun, will be read with increasing interest to 
the end. The story will begin, as now planned, in the May issue of 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


THE CONSOLIDATED MAGAZINES CORPORATION, PUBLISHER, CHICAGO 
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Sani -Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Stains, incrustations and rust marks 
that make a closet bowl so unsightly, 
and are hard to get rid of in any other 
way, are promptly and thoroughly re- 


moved by Sani-Flush. 


And by thoroughly cleansing every 
part of the bowl and trap Sani-Flush 
makes the use of disinfectants or harm- 
ful preparations of any kind un- 
necessary. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 


your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 


50c.) 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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We Start You in Business 


furnishing every thing; men and women, opp ortunity 
to earn $1,500 to $7,500 yearly ope rating our New 
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— free. W. Hillyer, Drawer 31, Ragsdale, East Orange, N. J 
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| begging-letter writer, 


scheme and the faithful Miggs in an- 
other? 

It was all plain to Murchison as he 
walked briskly down the Avenue. 

“Tonight I sleep well,” he said, all 
his troubles seeming to fly from him. “I 
am as hungry as a bear. Miss Rosa, this 
time you are checkmated.” 

In this mood he entered his house, the 
door opening as he reached the top of the 
stoop. Miggs, bending low, held the door 
open 

“If you please, Mr. Roger,” he said 
“Miss Lind asks to see you immediately.” ; 

“I'll see her,” said Murchison, smiling. 
Miggs seemed to hesitate. 

“And Miss Wiltson, sir, is packing her 
trunks. I was to tell you, Mr. Roger, 
that she is leaving at the earliest possible 
moment.” 

Roger stopped short and stared at the 
butler. 

“And I was to tell you, 
Mr. Skink is waiting for 
study,” said Miggs 

“Very well,” said Murchison calmly 
“He will me quite soon enough. I 
have something to say to him.” 

“Yes, Mr. Roger,” said Miggs; 
I trust you will pardon me, but 
Skink misled me to tell you that 
he sees you, he means to thrash 
within an inch of your life.” 


Mr. Roger; that 
you in your 


see 


“and 
Mr 

when 
you 


OGER MURCHISON leaped up the 

stairs three steps at a time, his hands 
anette into hard fists, and threw open 
the door of his study, to find himself face 
to face—with Rosa Lind! 

Instantly all his fury fled, and he steod 
surprised and not a little abashed, his 
fists still clenched, but the fine lines of 
his face softened into a smile. 

“[ had your letter,’ Rosa Lind said 


quietly. 
“My letter—yes,” said Roger and 
added: “I wrote that this morning.” 


“Tt is still morning,” said Rosa Lind. 
“The letter is still written.” 

“It was seriously meant—when I wrote 
it.”’ said Murchison. 

“But not now?” 

Rosa Lind was standing near the corner 
of the study table, and never had she 
seemed so charming and desirable. She 
wore the neat costume, businesslike in its 
simplicity, that she had adopted when 
her first winnings had permitted her to 


renew her wardrobe. She fell back a 
step now, seeing the glow of love in 
Murchison’s eyes. 

“Now?” Murchison repeated. “Now? 
Ah, now I am not thinking of morning 
or afternoon, of contracts or grafting, or 
of anything but you, Rosa Lind.” 

“Don't, please!” she begged. “Not—” 

She stopped, confused. 

“You were going to beg me not to 


say what you saw in my eyes,” he said, 
“and since my eyes have said it, why need 
I repeat it with my tongue? Rosa, you 
know I love you.” 

The girl looked away and then looked 
down, not trusting her eyes to look into 
Murchison’s again. 


“When I first came here, into this 
room,” she said, “you knew what I was, 
or thought you knew. I came as a 


in miserable gar- 


ments, penniless—” 
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“And now I am asking you to be my 
wife,” said Roger Murchison. 

“And now, when I have the spirit of 
the game in my veins and you fear I am 
able to do the very thing you hired me 
to do,” said Rosa Lind, “you try to beg 
off—to buy me off.” 

“TI am trying to ask you to be my wife,” 
repeated Murchison. “I am asking you 
because I love you, and because you are 
the only woman I have ever loved or can 
ever love.” 

“You know nothing of me or of 
past.” 

“And care less,” said Murchison. “It 
is nothing to me that you are Red-line 
Rose, a queen of the underworld.” 


my 


OSA LIND smiied. 

“T am not Red-line Rose. That 
was a falsehood not meant for your ears 
I have not even that distinction. I was 
a stenographer once, then a failure on the 
stage as a dancer. I am nothing—was 
nothing, at least. Now I am a—what 
shall I say?—a bunco-woman.” 

“I am asking you to marry me,” re- 
peated Murchison doggedly. 

Rosa Lind turned toward the window 
to hide a smile. 

“And you believe that one who came 
to you as a poverty-stricken unknown 
with a begging letter as an introduction 
and a brass watch in hand, and a cheap 
grafter’s lie on lips, and with little 
self-respect as to enter into a grafter’s 
game, could be so soon worthy to marry 
into a proud and respectable family?” 

“T do,” declared Roger Murchison. 

Rosa Lind turned her face toward him 
again. 

“Then,” she said, as if in all serious- 
ness, “I cannot understand why you 
object to the attachment of May Wiltson 
and Mr. Skink, for it is Mr. Skink I have 
been describing. 

Roger colored. 

“Mr. Skink is a different matter,” he 
said almost angrily. 

“I choose not to think so,” Rosa Lind 
said. “I choose*to be faithful to those 
who are faithful to me. You cannot make 
white of one of us and black of another 
You ask me to marry you, but you rebel 
at the thought of Carlo Doria Skink 
marrying May. Very good! If you care 
for me as you try to make me believe, 
you can prove it as you know how.” 

Murchison put his hand on the girl’s 
arm. 

“Rosa,” he said, 


so 


“you do not mean this. 
Your lips say one thing, but your eyes 
say another. All this is mere play. You 
talk as you do as part of your duty— 
as you see it—to live up to the contract 
and bunco me, defraud me or blackmail 
me. I do not believe Skink has your 
sympathy. You mean to ask me to pay 
to be rid of Skink. It is all a part of 
the game.” 

Rosa Lind removed his hand gently. 
“That may be so,” she said. 

“Tt is so,” said Murchison, “and I am 
ready for the game to end. I asked you 
to name a price for the cancellation of 
our contract.” 

“And I came here to-name it,” Rosa 
Lind said. “You must consider that if 
I do, I must think of the rights of Mr 
Skink and Mr. Tubbel as my partners, 
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Open to Everybody 


Send us a list of all objects beginning with ‘‘S’’ (saw, 
spoon, etc.) you can find on this picture. Largest and 
nearest correct list wins Ist Prize. 104 other cash prizes. 


Costs Nothing to Try! 


While this contest is for the purpose of introducing Reefer’s 
Yeast Tablets, youd not have to purchase any to win a prize. 
Even if you do not order a single package of Reefer’s Yeast 
Tablets, if you are awarded First Prize, you win $50.00, 


Win the $5,000 Prize! 


If you order one $1.00 package of Reefer's Yeast Tablets, you 
can win $750 us First Prize. If you order two $1.00 packages of 
Reefer’s Yeast Tablets, the First Prize brings you $1500. If you 
order five $1.00 packages, and your list is awarded First Prize, 
you win $5,000.00. 104 other generous prizes. See the prize 
list. Of course you will want to qualify for the biggest prizes. 


Beauty 


Health — Vim — Vigor 


The world is just waking up to Nature’s 
greatest beauty and health secret. 
VITAMINES. Contained in most pleas- 
anr and convenient form in— 


Reefer’s Yeast Tablets 


Embody all three necessary vitamines. Baker's yeast has only 
one. Agree with most delicate stomachs. Taste good. Help 
to build up vitality, strength, endurance, induce youthful, 
natural complexion. A food. Has the elements that enable 
your body to derive proper nourishment from the food you 
eat. Send today for Reefer’s Yeast Tablets and qualify also 
for the biggest prizes. $50 or $5,000—which do you want? 


Start NOW=Win All You Can! 


Get Your List in early. Send in your order for Reefer's Yeast 

Tablets at the same time. Remember, an order for five pack- 
ages qualifies you for the $5000 prize. Get — now. 

fer on and ined Sts. 

ee Philadelphia, Pa. 


in this picture 
Begin with S'? 


A Great Big Puzzle Picture FREE on Request! 
105 Prizes 


Winning answers will receive prizes as follows: 
i no if one $1.00 If two $1. 00 
Reefer's pkg. Reefer’s pkgs. Reefer’s 
Yeast Tablets Yeast Tablets Yeast Tablets 
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$1500 


Ist prize $50 $750 

2nd prize 35 375 750 
3rd prize 25 200 400 
4th prize 25 125 250 
5th prize 25 75 150 
6th to 55th prizeseach 2 4 8 
56th to105th prizes each 1 2 4 


OBSERVE THESE RULES: 


2. The contest is open to every man, woman, girl or boy living in America, mene 
employees or relatives of employees of E. J. Reefer, 9th and Spruce Sts. There is no 
entrance fee of any kind. 

2. You must use only one side of paper. You must number your list of objects in 
regular order—1, 2, 3, etc. Your full name and address must be written on each page in 
the upper right hand corner. Use a separate sheet for anything you may wish to write 
outside of your list of names and your name and address. 

3. English words only will be accepted asthey appear in the English dictionary. 
Obsolete words will not be counted. Both the singular and the plural of a word will 
not count; either one of them may be used. 

4. Compounds or words which are made up of two or more complete English words 
cannot be used. 

8. The same spelling of a word will be counted only once even though it is used for 
different articles or objects, or parts of them, Each article or object can be given only 
under one name. 

6. Twoor more people may co-operate in answering the puzzle. However, only 
one prize will be given to any one household. No prize will be awarded to more than 
one of any combination outside of the family where a number—two or more—have 
worked together. 

7. If a contestant sends more than one list under the same name, an assumed name, 
or a pre-married name then ail lists of such contestant will be disqualified. If more 
than one list is sent by any group orby any membersof the same group who have co-oper- 

ated in the preparation of such lists, then aillists of such contestants will be disqualified. 

8. All answers must be received through the mail by E. J. Reefer, 9th and Spruce 
———, —_—- Pa., and must be post - marked by Post Office closing time, 

pri 

9. The first prize will be awarded for the answer containirig the largest and most 
nearly correct list of the names of visible objects and articles beginning with the letter 
me whine in the picture. No other consideration, such as neatness, style or hand- 
writing, will have any bearing in making the decision. 

10. The full amount of any of the prizes will be in the 
event of a tie. 

11. The decision will be a: by three jotens entirely independent of and havin 
mo connection with E. J. Reefer. They will judge the answers submitted an 
award the prizes at the end of cae contest. Participation in the contest carries with it 
the acceptance of the decision of the judges as final and conclusive. 

12. All answers will receive full consideration whether or not ‘‘Reefer’s ly 
Tablets”’ is purchased. At the close of the contest, when all lists have been graded 
names of the prize winners will be announced and the | list of | words will be sent J 
request to any participant who sends us a Dp 

Copyright 1922, by BE. J. Reefer 
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and that I must consider also the amount 
we might win by carrying to a conclusion 
the schemes we have under way 

‘Including,’ said Murchison, “the Cal 
thorpe scheme 

Rosa Lind glanced a 
she had not expected this 

Including the Calthorpe scheme,” she 
And the sum I have 


at him quickly, tor 


said, however 
come to ask is 

Yes? 

Ten million dollars.’ 

That is preposterous! That is non- 
sense!’’ Murchisen cried 


You lorget she reminded I that 
vou do not wish May Wiltson to marry 
Mr. Skink 

And vou _ forget he remind her 
that I am not helpless.” 

He pressed the call-button on his desk 

Miggs.” he said, when his faithful 
butler appeared, “you will give Miss Lind 
all the assistance necessary to remove the 
contents of her three offices befor iS 
time tomorrow Thereafter none ot het 
assistants, nor Mr. Tubbel nor Mr. Skink 
are to be allowed to enter this house. And 
now kindly ask Miss Wiltson to come 
here If there is nothing else Miss 


Lind 
Rosa Lind accepted this dismissal and 


followed Miggs from the room 


M' RCHISON’S interview with May 
Wiltson was snort frank and 


stormy. The girl entered the room in a 
resentful mood and became passionately 
angry at Murchison’s first dictatorial 
word. His first slighting mention of Mr 


Skink drove her to fury, and she raged 
from the roon Murchison was hardly 


less angry. and ordered Miggs, in a tone 





he seldom used in speaking to the butler, 
to send Mr. Skink to him 

Carlo Doria Skink closed the door 

} 1 him gently, but made sure it was 

1. and the smile with which he faced 

} ] 


Roger Murchison indicated that he di 





not mean to quarrel if he could 
While Murchison gazed at the overdressed 
fop, considering how to begin what he 
meant to say, Mr. Skink caressed his 
pointed beard and 
nervously 

“You know why I sent for you,” 
Murchison began abruptly and harshly 

“Now, one minute. I beg of you!” 
pleaded Mr. Skink, stepping backward 
and letting his shifty eves rest anywhere 
but on Murchison’s face. “I do know 
why you have sent for me, and I’m readv 
to bargain.” 

“I'll warrant you are, you rat!” said 
Murchison 

“And Mr. Tubbel is ready to bargain: 
too.” said Mr. Skink. ‘We'll be fair 
Just send for Tubbel, and you'll see we'll 
be fair. Miss Lind,” he added grinningly, 
“has gone out. Just send for Tubbel 
I wont talk unless you send for Tubbel 
He is in on this.” 

Murchison eyed the fellow a moment 
and then did what was necessary to bring 
Tubbel When the door was closed 
again, the fat Mr. Tubbel and the thin 
Mr. Skink seated themselves. and Mr 
Skink, leaning forward, spoke for them 

“We—me and Tubby—are ready to sell 
ut.” he said. “Aint that so, Tubby?” 

“If we get the price,” said Mr. Tubbel 


moistened his lips 


That’s it—if we get the price; aint it, 
Skink ?” 

That's right.” said Mr. Skink. ‘“Be- 
cause we see how things are going. She’s 
going to throw us down.’ 

He turned his thumb toward the door, 
indicating that he meant Rosa Lind 

We're no fools,” putfed Mr. Tubbel 

And we're not dirt under her feet, either 
We've got money now—as much as she 
has We're not dirt j 

Murchison folded his arms and gazed 
it the two miserables. 

I believe I understand you,” he said 


and he could not keep his scorn from 
his voice You are ready to betray 
Miss Lind into my hands—to ‘sell her 
ou is the phrase is. You are willing 


nake a grand final clean-up for your 
selves, and get out and let her fare as 


That's it!’ exclaimed Mr. Tubbel. 
eaming I don’t put things as clear 
as vou do, but that’s it She’s going to 
imp us, so we're ready to dump her 
first for cash,” he added 

And clear out and never show your- 
selves again?” 

For cash, ves,” agreed Mr. Skink 

And for about how much cash?” asked 
Murchison. 

Mr. Tubbel looked at Mr. Skink, and 
Mr. Skink looked at Mr. Tubbel 

One hundred thousand dollars,” sai 
Mr. Tubbel with an intake of breath, and 
waited. 

Roger Murchison drew his check-book 
from his table drawer and wrote out a 
check 

I am not sure whether you mean one 
hundred thousand for both, or one hun- 
dred thousand each,” he said, “so I 
have made this check for two hundred 
thousand. Before I hand it to you, I 
want it understood that you are to agree, 
Mr. Skink, to disappear utterly for one 
vear, without a final word to May Wilt- 
son.” 

“That’s all right.” said Mr. Skink 
promptly. “I've never had a first word 
with her.” 

“What!” Murchison cried. 

“And that’s the way she treats me,” 
whined Mr. Skink. “What am I to Rosa 
Lind? Nothing! Now I’m Skink, and 
now I aint Skink—just as she takes a 
notion. Now I have a nice office, and 
next it is: ‘Get out, and don’t show your 
face here for a month!’ And there sits 
that young pup in my chair, at my 
desk—”’ 

“What young pup?” 

“Calthorpe, his name is,” said Skink 

“You be scarce,’ Rosa Lind orders 
ne. ‘Calthorpe is going to be Skink for 
a month 

\ great light broke upon Roger Murchi- 
son. The “Skink” for whom May Wilt- 
son had conceived such a sudden and 
violent liking was not Mr. Skink but 
young Calthorpe masquerading as Mr 
Skink. He laughed with sudden care-free 
nerriment 

nd what else is Calthorpe doing?” 
he asked a moment later. 

That’s it!” said Mr. Tubbel angrily 
“What is he there for? I know.” 

“You bet we know!” said Mr. Skink 
with disgust 

“Sure we know!” said Mr. Tubbel 
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We can see a thing or two. We can see 

Rosa Lind aint with us any more, can’t 
we, Skink?” 

“Sure. She’s getting ready to ditch 
us,” agreed Mr. Skink. “She aint for 
us; she’s for you. She’s lovesick; that’s 
what she is—lovesick and crazy.” 

“Lovesick?”’ queried Murchison 

“For you,” said Mr. Skink. “And it 
makes me and Tubby just plain sick 
Why wouldn’t it? Take this business of 
the twenty-fourth dancing figure, for 
instance.’ 

Ah, yes!” said Murchison. “The 
twenty-fourth figure of the Vase of 
Apollo; what about it?” 

\ chance for the biggest holdup in 
the world,” said Skink “What does she 
do? Gets this Calthorpe and the whole 
ot of he-experts and she-experts, and 
ses her money—” 

She didn't get ours, you bet!” inter- 
posed Mr. Tubbel 

And sets them to finding the twenty- 
fourth figure,’ continued Mr. Skink, “and 
finds it—” 


“Finds it?” cried Murchison, suddenly 


all excited interest. ‘Finds the missing 
figure?” 

Of course,” said Mr. Skink disgust- 
edly. “She could find anything, she could 


And when she finds it, and we tell her 
it’s a chance to hold you up for a million 
or ten million, or twenty-five million 
maybe, what does she say?” 

“She says she aint going to graft with 
it,” said Mr. Tubbel. “She says she’s 
going to give the secret to you—free 
gratis, mind you!” 

“And that means,” said Mr. Skink, 
“she’s going to ditch me and Tubby, the 
first chance she gets, and—” 

“And marry me,” said Murchison. 

“That’s it!” said Skink. 

“So that’s it, bless her!” said Murchi- 
son softly, and he handed the check to 
Mr. Skink. 


OGER MURCHISON watched the 

two male members of his Graft Syn- 
dicate leave the room, and as he had no 
doubt, his life. Then he pushed his bell- 
button. 

“Miggs,” he said, when the faithful 
fellow appeared, “kindly give Miss Wilt- 
son my sincere apologies and ask her 
to come to this room. And stop at Mr 
Skink’s room and ask Mr. Calthorpe to 
come here.” 

“Yes, Mr. Roger,” said Miggs. 

“And Miggs.” said Murchison softly, 
“when Miss Lind returns, tell her I am 
waiting for her here with an impatience 
that is almost greater than I can bear.” 

“Ves, Mr. Roger,” said Miggs respect- 
fully. He hesitated a moment. “And 
asking your pardon, sir, the thought 
occurs to me that you might wish a small 
glass of your fine old sherry in the 
meanwhile, sir.” 

“Sherry, Miggs? But I never drink 
sherry; what do you mean?” 

“IT am sure I mean no offense, sir,” 
said Miggs, “but on a certain occasion 
before the late Mrs. Miggs became Mrs. 
Miggs, I found a glass of sherry of great 
assistance in encouraging me to ask her 
to become so.” 

“You may bring me a glass of sherry, 
Miggs,” said Roger Murchison. 
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The Happiest Time 
of Her Life 


Admiration, attention— groups of eager young men awaiting her 
more partners than she can dance with—this 
makes girlhood days the happiest time of a woman’s lite. 


uppearance, and 


To miss this popularity is a tragedy. 
unsuccessful because of some lack in charm. 


Yet many girls are socially 
What constitutes this charm is hard to define__ but one thing is 
certain. The popular girl, the successtul girl, the gay, happy, all- 
admired girl-is always distinguished by a fresh, radiant skin. 


W hat spoils complexions 
Every day your skin accumulates a coating of dust, dirt and gen- 
eral soil. Every day you apply powder, and every day most women 
use a little or much cold cream. 
This dirt, powder and cold cream penetrates the tiny skin pores 
and fills them. Perspiration completes the clogging. You can judge 


for yourself what happens if 


you fail to wash these accumu- 
lations away. 

Once a day your skin needs 
careful, thorough cleansing to 
remove these clogging deposits. 
Otherwise you will soon be 
afflicted with coarseness, black- 
heads and blotches. 


10c 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U.S.A. 

THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited 
TORONTO, ONT. 

Also makers of a complete line of toilet articles 


Volume and efficiency produce 
25-cent quality for only 
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How soap beautifies 


Mild, pure, soothing soap, such as Palmolive, is a simple yet 
certain beautifier. Its profuse, creamy lather penetrates the network 
of skin pores and dissolves all dangerous deposits. Gentle rinsing 
carries them away. 

The lotion-like qualities of the Palmolive lather keeps your come 
plexion delightfully soft, fresh and smooth. 


Cleopatra’s way 
With all classic peoples, bathing was a daily rite never neglected. 
The ruins of Cleopatra’s sumptuous marble bath are ample proct 
of her faith in this ancient beauty secret. 
Palm and olive oils were the cleansers used —-the same bland 
oriental oils we blend scientifically in Palmolive. 


A 10-cent luxury 

The vast volume in which we produce Palmolive to supply the 
world-wide demand naturally lowers cost. 

If made in small quantities the price would be at least 25 cents. 
Manufacturing economy permits us to offer this finest facial soap 
for only 10 cents, a price within the reach « f all. 

Use Palmolive for bathing and let it do for your body what it 
does for your face. 
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Solitaire at a Glance 


| Shuffle two entire packs of cards together 
| and deal off on to the table, face up, four 
rows of ten cards each, from left to right, 
forty cards in all—called the tableau 

The object is to release the cards from 
the tableau and talon (see below), accord- 
ing to the following rules, so that they can 
be built up in eight suits, beginning with 
ace, then deuce, three etc., to king. 

In building, only the top card of the 
talon or a bottom card in the tableau can 
be used; the rule regarding the tableau 
being that no card can be used that has 
another card lying beneath it. Thus, at 
the beginning of the play, the cards in the 
bottom row of the tableau only are avail- 
able, but as soon as one has been used the 
card which lies just above it can be used. 
| Toplay: If there are any aces in the bot- 
tom row of the tableau, release them, and 
lay them ina row beneath the tableau, the 
aces forming the foundations for building. 

Then examine the tableau and endeavor 
to release cards so as to build up on the 
foundations (following suit, or to build 
#24) down in sequence within the tableau itself, 
» 294)| following suit). Thus if you have a king 

of hearts near the top of the tableau, and 
a queen of hearts which is available for 
: a use (no cards beneath it), the queen may 
¢ | be played on the king, and so on, playing 
A . d | available cards in descending sequence on 
e y |to any card in the tableau. This should 
re YOU in goo compdany be done as long as such a play can be 
h ] ? area “2S — other a 
W y nf or use. It is called marriage, and shou 
en ou dl e d one ’ | be proceeded with with caution, as a 
}sequence formed in a lower row may 
e . P . block a desired card above it, which might 
AN you pass an evening alone without boring | soon have been released. 
yourself? Can you be your own companion a Me See Se Omen ae CERNE ENE 
, : ? “<a. | in the foundation row. 
for two or three hours and feel that you are a better | In plays in the tableau, create, if possi- 
man or woman afterwards? | ble, a vacancy (in a straight line) in the 
}top row. This space will be. of great 
| advantage in releasing other cards in the 
Play cards for wholesome recreation tableau or talon. b. acancies in the top 
row may be filled with any available card, 
‘ ‘ ‘ : |either from the tableau or talon. The 
and you will find yourself the most charming com- | player will use his judgment about filling 
panion in the world. You'll be surprised the way | the vacancies as ceeated, or wait for a 
- , 7 ; / more opportune time. 
the time will fly and, all the while, you’ll be sharpen- | When all the available cards are played, 
ing your memory, improving your mental concen- deal out remainder of the pack one card 
. ss elie er | at a time, playing all suitable ones i 
tration, strengthening your foresight. y ou ll sleep descending sequence on the tableau. 
soundly after a game of solitaire and you'll be a The cards that cannot be played, either on 
. gies Bt ° the foundations or tableau, are laid aside, one 
keener man or woman the next day. on top of the other, face up, forming the talon. 
: If the foundations cannot all be com- 
Send for this book: pleted in the ascending sequence to the 
““The Official Rules of Card Games’’ giving complete | kings, thus consuming all the cards in the 
rules for 300 games and hints for better playing. tableau and talon in one deal of the cards, 
Check this and other books wanted on coupon. Write the game is lost. There is no redeal. 
name and address in margin below and mail with re- a oe 
quired amount to | taire see **The Official Rules 


a ae ; | of Card Games” offered below. 
rhe U.S. Playing Card Company, 
Dept. D-5, Cincinnati, U. S. A., Manufacturers of 











£ cinnati,O.Send 
F postpaid books 
Checked below. 


O 0 “wrticial Rules 

‘ » with of Card Games” 

er r 300 games. 250 pages. 20c. 

» GANZ 4 0 **Six Popular Games” 

Kor The Ss \ 7 Auction, Cribbage, Pitchs 

} * Os V FiveH undred, Solitaire, Pinochle. 6e- 

‘ - “ . 0 Oo “How to Entertain with Cards.” 


- Suggestions for partiesand clubs. 6c. 


. 
’ “Card Tricks.”® Mystifying tricks that 

GP can be done with a deck of cards. 6c. 

— “Fortune Telling with Playing Cards.” 
. . ~ P How to tell fortune with regular deck of 
(Also Congress Playing Cards.» Art Backs. Gold Edges.) , «tn, G. rama ego 
. . ‘a “Card Stunts for Kiddies.’” Amusing ‘and in- 


structive kindergarten lessons. Not card games t 





pasteboard stunts, using old cards as bits of board 


All G6 books 40c. Write Name and Address in margin below. 





